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a \HAT HOUSING is an important practi- he answer to this question must, it se 
problem needs" argument, to me, be sought i in the light of one’s ‘concep- 
an _ practical problems are to be dealt tion of the nature and province of sociology. 
intelligently they obviously require the This discipline is concerned with what 
foundation of sound knowledge. The knowl- trae of man by virtue of the fact that = 
required to deal intelligently with hous- leads a group life. What sociologists 
ing includes not merely what all of the social discover about housing, therefore, is all those - 
sciences have to give but also the | technical - aspects which are factors in and products a 
_ knowledge which architecture, engineering, , man’s involvement in social life. At first — 
art, law, administration, business | and other r glance this may seem to be virtually every- 
professions can offer. thing, for the politics and economics of hous- 
Housing is a social activity. As such, soci- ing, as well as” art, architecture and law, 
. ‘a ology has something to learn from it and it ~ business, financing and administration, de- — 


- Constitutes a subject matter for sociological signing and planning, are also factors in and — 


study. Sociology also presumably has some products of social relations, ‘Upon further 
: knowledge to bring to housing problems. It _ reflection, however, the sociological study of = 


_ is the purpose of this paper to indicate what housing would turn out to have a fairly 
two-fold interest of sociology | in hous- delimitable Scope or, at least, distinctive om 


thc 


4 ing is as a giver and a ‘receiver of knowl- et emphasis. There are three clearly significant ee 


Sociology i is clearly not the only discipline di discuss briefly: ‘Housing as a social 
As bearing 1 upon housing, and, conversely, what _ value, (2) Housing in relation to the com- — 


housers can legitimately ask of sociologists munity, ( 3) Housing and Social 


will only give them a partial answer to their 
A VALUE 
HOUSING AS A VALUE + 


problems. What, then, are the principal as- 
pects of housing to which sociological re- = — bovine, as in the study of other social 
_ phenomena, it may be well to start with the — 


search might address itself, keeping i in mind 
that there are many other disciplines and central question of the social values involved. 
| 2 practical arts and professions which have _ Hence, I would propose that the sociological 
f housing begin with housing as 


other problems and which seek other an- study or nC itn 
social value. Everyone in our society is con- ape 
«“ 


cerned wi e realization of this value, an 
ce quest for the achievement of this value 


before the annual by each affects the similar quest by all the 
others.» 
as 
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-AMERIC AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
the fundamental importance sible in our present state of 
of the question of values, it is rather shock- advancement. Fruitful housing research, 


q ing to find how little we know about. the — ‘therefore, might be devoted to the te 


various ways in which housing as a social - of the housing ambitions of people and the 
_ value has been defined by different civiliza- manner in which and the degree to which 
a. _tions and by different groups in society. The _ these ambitions are frustrated among differ- = 
‘ a content of this value ranges all the way — ent economic and social groups in our society. 
_ from the quest for basic shelter to the striv- bx 

ing to achieve residential ‘accommodations to the sociological student of that 


ae. with varying ~ degrees of luxury, various — housing as a value does not stand by itself. 
_ amenities of life, status-giving qualities and It has a place in the hierarchy of values, and 
other characteristics, such as the location — this place differs in different cultures and i in 
8 the home, the materials out of which it : ‘different strata of society. One way in which 
is to be built, the style of architecture, the — _ we may estimate the place of housing as | 


characteristics of one’s in order of a a “certain 
have often been struck by the fact that 
o of housing as as a social edilen until many” families in the low income - groups in 
Wwe know more than we now do about the United States are apparently willing to 
and the exte nt to which people’ make a good many sacrifices in order to 
ave an automobile, but Telatively few | 
ing” are realized or frustrated. After all, a decent house. On the other hand, we 
- social problems arise only where there is have seen from the studies of immigrant | 
some deviation from a norm or some conflict _ groups” that some, such as the Poles, will be — > 
of values, | or maladjustment in the effort to wi ‘ling | to forego many other items in their 
achieve these values, which affects a greater | ‘standard of living to acquire real property. 
& or lesser number in society adversely. We The popularity of building and loan associa- _ 
: experience no feeling of frustration if there tions among immigrant groups 


ee &) is no ambition of which we become aware merely another indication of the extent to 
and in the satisfaction of which we find _ which a house constitutes a value fairly high 
ourselves blocked, The mere-deviation from up in the scheme of values, and saving for 


- ccepted norms or the frustrations of our such a house becomes an important family J 
desires, however, do not constitute a social objective 

problem unless at the same time there is a In this” connection it important not 

recognition that the ends ‘sought ar are achiev- ‘mistake the actual ‘state of affairs for 

_ able and the means for achieving them exist underlying attitudes of people. Just because iy 
or can be brought into | being. people live in the : slums does not mean that — 
One | of the \ ways in wate we can cra they wish to live in them or or that they hold 7 
to discover the content of the be ‘that ro are ale to hep 


value it constitutes for different individuals themselves, if better housing were e offered 
and groups in our society. This can obvi- ata they could meet, or if other 


| 
— 
4 


Rousing that people’ have, for the kind housing “would rise to a more important 
they have is clearly restricted by place. | 
factors than _merely the estimation of } as 


s of the housing Ong would like 
to have, or me kind of housing tha that is ‘poe shi 
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tive data are available. The difference in the for most families. to own their ie a 
age of home ownership in rural and urban il they 


ommunities, in cities of different sizes and were ' willing to associate themselves i in some 


«a 
types, and among various income g groups, of ‘cooperative housing enterprise. 


racial and economic groups, has been fairly the factors conducive to co- 
It should be noted, operative housing would constitute a special 


however, to what an extent the actual facts _ problem under the general head of research ~ 


deviate from _the highly advertised ideal on housing as a value. There are, of course, 


ol home and what the f factors. are that account 

for this deviation. bye a 

i _ has much to do with the place of property that bring them together, and the elements 
7 and housing in the value scheme of different . contributing to the continuity of the arrange- . 
hi | _ groups. But it should also be recognized that ment and the success or failure of the enter- 

the desire for home ownership and the quest prise 

for security in life may be mutually incom- — Another feature of the analysis of | hous- 


7 ~ patible. Historically, we have been a highly ing as a value centers around the question bs; 
i people, as contrasted housing standards. It has been remarked 


what extent it is a value which conflicts with | which a society will for 
economic security in general and particularly — members. In the perspective of history, i o 
4 with the ability to take advantage of job — should be observed that men have lived in 
"opportunities as they may arise in other — _ shelters of various kinds. They have lived in 
= of the city or in other cities - The ex- caves and in mansions. The medieval castles a a 
were probably not as habitable as a modern — 
foe their ‘employees on a basis slum home. Modern technology has made 
a instructive in this connection. With in- possible the continuous _ improvement ine 
stability in industry and employment, home housing standards. We have become 
ownership may actually become a handicap. -quainted with the inter- connections between 
_ The degree to which this is recognized by the standards of housing and standards of health: 
population in general may become an impor-— well-being. More and more these stand- 
tant factor in understanding the trends as ards have acquired social sanction, _ and be- “4 
: Bp as the differentiations in home ow ner- cause of the recognition of their relationship _ 
between different groups. health and safety have been incorporated 
ea The mere nominal ownership of a een in laws and ordinances. The extent to which © 
a not, , of course, imply actual ownership. : ‘these laws and ordinances keep pace with — =k 
Often it may be, especially in the low income s increased knowledge of the relations between | 


a groups and in - periods when the housing © = housing and other aspects of social life and é 
demand is very ery great, as it is at present, that x with progress in n technology is in itself a | sub- . a 
z _ families may make a down payment on a ; ject of considerable sociological interest. It _ 


a home without actually being able to acquire has been found that standards once ac- Pa - 


ownership. In that case their home cepted tend to develop around themselves 


ownership consists merely in the privilege of — vested interests, such as the organized build- ee 
* occupying the home as long as they can meet ms ing trades and material manufacturers, and 5 
the e mortgage and interest payments and the — _ that as a result instead of furthering hous- — 
taxes. ing progress they have become obstacles to 
a With the trend toward multiple family such progress. This lag would be a partic- — 
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: In — years a good deal of attention ing in the community. } 
aa been devoted by sociologists to the study and more of the functions of family ving rs 
- the internal arrangement and the equip- 4 become centered in commun 


even been developed on the basis of phy sical cessibility to these institutions and facilities 
in the house. This, however, is b becomes important. The degree to which 
merely one small aspect of the very much people—individuals and families—find op- 
larger problem of the analysis of housing — portunities for participation in formal and 
cg as a value. This justifies the search for the © a informal — organizations operating in the § 
ee of housing design which would be com- - com munity is perhaps as good a test as any aa 
5% patible with the changing expectations and of the adequacy of housing. Thus, for in- — 
needs of members of the family. Thus, for stance, a house, even | from the standpoint 
tli it would be important to inquire of the property values involved, is judged 7 
a ia what extent privacy for the individual by the community in which it is located — 
members of the family is a value that the people who inhabit that commu: 


seek to realize. Similarly, it would be in- nity, by the schools, playgrounds, parks, : 
teresting — to discover what adjustments community centers and public utilities to 
people make in ‘their housing in ee which the inhabitants have access, and by 
stages of the family cycle, such as the kind the incidence of social problems, " such as i 
of housing requirements that they have when delinquency and crime and community d 1 
the family is young, as over against when the organization. 
_ children grow up and seek housing of their § In modern civilization, place of work and 
_ own. The relationship between size of family — place of residence have become progressively 
ue size of housing units has become a divorced. Nevertheless, convenience of access _ 
__ problem of great practical importance in to place of work and shopping center, as 
view of the declining size of the family and — well as to other facilities serving ‘the rou. ‘ 
_ in view of the now accepted cultural pattern tines of modern living, continue to be 
si that only the immediate family should oc- * ters affecting the desirability or undesirabil- 
_cupy the-dwelling as over against the pre- ity of a house. 
viously accepted cultural pattern in which The social status and the standard of 
= nf the extended family is the unit to which living, the racial and ethnic composition of 
housing must be adapted. It has been said, their neighborhoods are issues to which 
tor instance, that the absence of a spare people in our society are sensitive. Only in 
bedroom is the best defense against a host the slum, where the inhabitants consist of _ 
of invading | relatives. The popularity of the those who cannot afford to live or are not — 


kitchenette apartment, and of two- and tolerated anywhere else, are the resistances 


three-room units as over against the larger to invasion _ by lower income and status 


dwellings attests to the ‘Changing, reduced toa minimum. 


of family. In view of these facts, sociological re- 
: search in housing might well be concerned 
| HOUSING AND T THE COMMUNITY — to a much greater degree than it a 


involvement of housing with o with the structure of communities and their 
ity life is clearly a subject of long to the gen general pattern of the 
_ sociological interest. This connection be- city; the analysis of different types of com- 
tween housing and community life arises out munities; the tracing | of the process blight; 
of the fact that at least in the urban com- the "phenomena | of invasion and succession , 
i munity the house does not stand by itself of diferent population groups in specific 
but is part of a neighborhood, a local com- areas of the city; the factors underlying the ; 


munity and the ‘metropolis. No individual ‘flight from: the city and the emergence of 
house can be completely insulated against suburban communities and, in turn, the fate _ 
of ‘these suburban communities as the cor- 
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oe the attitudes underlying the - Even in the case of f rural housing, ‘where i in- 

to the invasion of strange racial ‘dividualism still has an important place, the 
and ethnic groups, the methods used to “meeting of the housing needs and 2 
invasion and the alternative “tions of people is increasingly conditioned 
might for building by factors over which the individual or the 


household has little control. The genera Ea 
ious economic strata racial and ethnic trend of agriculture, soil conservation pro 
- characteristics can live together “amicably; grams, credit policy, the relationship to % 
the relation of community institutions roads, to schools, to “markets and to service 
housing and the relationship ¢ of place of centers, are becoming increasingly impor-— 
work to place of residence and the role of A tant. In the urban community, the socia o 
transportation in in the general pattern of liv- matrix in which individuals or families solve “mt 
‘These are problems with which in the past ‘ communities—is increasingly _ Complicated 
the human ecologist, the demographer, the inescapable. 
st tudent of community organization and To begin with, ciologists perhaps more 
2 city planner have been primarily concerned. _ immediately than others might recognize the 
Lt _A more definite focussing of sociological i in- _ fact that we do not have a housing industry — 
terest upon these issues would be of im- as we have an automobile industry, and that 


mense scientific as well as practical signifi- an individual cannot enter the housing m: mar- 
cance, quite in the same manner as he enters 
— As in the case of the analysis of housing Ne the market for other commodities as a pro- 
* asa 1 complex of values, so in the study of the - ducer or consumer, as a buye er or a seller. 
relationship | of housing to the community A variety of specialized interests and special- 
the question o of values cannot be left out of © ized | skills is involved in housing activities, 
consideration. To know what is good hous- - over over 


- which the individual has little no 4 
ing involves also knowing what is a good control. The housing industry, if we can 


- community. This implies that in the analysis speak of it as an industry at all, is loosely 
of communities, too, a basic prerequisite is organized, and the | sociologist might profit ‘of ' 
an understanding of the wishes and expec-_ "ably address himself to the nature and fun 
tations of people and of the possibilities of tioning of this organization. — Oa ae 
Tealizing them under the available or ex 
pected state of knowledge, , social and with a | public c interest which ‘expresses it- 


nomic organization, and technological re- self in a complex set of public — 
7 In the light of such knowledge it is such” as codes, zoning ordinances 


- for communities and for the individual house. aly some formal ones, besides the informal aa ae 


4 
Indeed, at least in the urban community, it regulations set by fashions and 

= futile to attempt ‘to set up minimum hood and community pressures. Besides, the a 
_ standards for housing without at the rr 


provision of housing involves a variety of 
time considering standards for communities. more or less organized and articulate in- a 
AS. terest groups: the real estate fraternity, the 


third 1 major aspect of the housing prob- planner, the materials manufacturers, the 
P 
lem to which sociologists might well ad- . buildin trades laborers, the public officials, 
dress their research is that of the: forma- _ the more or less orgs organized property 


tion of public policy. There may have been wre, tenants, and a great many more. “a 
a time when | individuals" 


a basis of their own Resources and their own ee. 
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power between the pressure problem, as I have done above, I do 
ane zroups and their influence upon such bodies _ mean to imply that there are not many other 
P ply y 
as Congress, State Legislatures and City aspects. of housing from which sociologists 


Councils. might learn and to which they might con- 
ee. his is particularly apparent in the case tribute understanding. I have selected these a 


of the ‘struggle that goes on in connection — three merely because in 
ee with public housing and the determination — approaches to the housing problem that have 


of the scope of public responsibility for hous- been 


private housing. ‘enterprise not It ‘of course, be possible 
to make adequate provisions. formulate the sociological interests in hous- 
Whether or not and to what extent ‘Public — i. _ ing in a more or less systematic manner, cor- 

"responsibility exists for a chieving a mini- responding to the basic branches. of socio- 

_ mum housing standard for all of our people 2 logical knowledge, starting with human ecol- __ 

_ depends again upon the acceptance of cer- — ogy and demography, running through social Ae 

to organization, and ending with the social psy- 
problem of values is central. It is around chological aspects of the subject matter. All 4 
_~ recognition of certain of these values that z of these aspects are, of course, represented _ 

— movements organize themselves, and in the problem | complexes that I have em “4 

if the housing 1 movement in various coun- -  phasized. It would, for instance, be per- 

ties in the Western world, including the — fectly appropriate for a sociologist to delve 

United States, has gained its peculiar char- deeply it into specific problems connected with 
through the upon public Te- housing, such as as the relation of housing 


_ family life or the relation of housing to de- 


other social movements sof a or family commu-— 


which there either exists a public or problem of housing of the unat- 


a which there operates the organized _ tached persons in our society, or of the prob- ay 
resistance of special interest groups. We represented by the attitudes involved in 
oe 33 _ Shai] not achieve an adequate solution of the - the acceptance of second, third, and even §f 
housing problem, nor shall we make satis- tenth- -hand housing as a respectable form q 
a _ factory progress toward that goal, without a behavior in a society which frowns upon the 

ei £ better understanding of the collective be- wearing of secondhand clothes or the ac- 
aS havior of these various groups within the ceptance o of other handed down personal com ¥ 


a 


es 


much to to contribute in this As sociologists we have the skills and the 
insights, the systematic framework and the 
background by virtue of our scientific train- 
A SOCIAL PR ing to view the problem in the 
of a systematic science. What i wish to em- 
ture of social problems i in general, and from phasize, however, is that in the case of hous- 
its analysis students of social life can learn ing we confront, as sociologists, a genuine 
a great deal concerning the role of norms, the problem of social concern which should chal- 
~ is complexity of the factors and the method of lenge us to mobilize our knowledge and .. 
; Zs fe analysis of social problems in general. They $ perfect our methods of analysis. We will not 
can learn, too, something about the division — make a contribution of value to society if ve 


of labor between the various social sciences m4 merely mechanically apply the conventional — 


and the arts and technical and professional concepts of our discipline to the problem. st 


‘ a that penis a concrete social suggest we look at the problem and then see i 


what we have in existing | knowledge and 
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SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH ON HOUSING PROBLEMS 
“methods of approach that appear relevant to fet knowledge and methods so as to make pron 
gaining a better understanding of it, not- _ more adequate. In the long run this — 
- “J _ ing to “what extent our knowledge and _ make us more useful in the world and at the 


“perfect” the same time give us a more 


Minnesota 


HIS PAPER is limited to a of (1) complaints shout 
of method. Results of using method eight family functions, such as how housing — 

cited only as they illustrate interfered with meals, hygiene, sleeping, 
the ‘ality of or some housework, child care, leisure, social life, 
problems of method. and location; and (2) complaints about hous- 

methods of observing the ‘ing as it interfered with the convenient use 
aspects of housing will be considered: (1) of five types of rooms, dining-room, bed- 7 
observational study "using the questionnaire kitchen, bath- -room, and living- room. 


3 observational study under conditions of ood size, market value of home, age of home 
‘trol by use of a projected experimental de- (presumably age ‘structure), income, 
“sign and by use of an ex hon facto ) experi- status (by occupational group), and age of | 
mental design. housewife. The importance of this study 
in its realism, concreteness and in the 
OBSERVATIONAL STUDY use of percentages of complaints to 
Svend Riemer is one of the pioneers of all possible 
_ observational study of the sociological as- aa The most recent scale to measure the 
pects of housing. I shall refer here merely to quality” of urban housing is The Appraisal if 
his most recent published study, “Malad- | _ Method of the Committee on Hygiene of Se 
_ justment to the Family Home” in the Amer- - Housing of the American Public Health As- 
jean Sociological Review of October, 1945. sociation.* This scale concisely describes and 
J oth this study, 900 questionnaires were dis- evaluates each dwelling unit, its occupancy 
a tributed through the PTA of Seattle in the — 2 and its environment, and discriminates by 
| fall of 1941 to a random > sample of their magnitude of weights between degrees of 
Three hundred questionnaires housing quality. Allan A. -Twichell, -tech- 
were returned and supplied information on nical secretary — of the Committee, states, 


ig 134 items. Riemer does not tell us how rep- “The object is to measure housing needs of 
‘resentative hese returns were of the a city in such fashion to serve: policy-. 
— of goo families. But his breakdown making purposes of all agencies concerned — 
_ analysis supplies some interesting informa- with housing and planning; and, by pro- — 
about the frequency of complaints. viding information of wide value to stimu- 
4 These complaints are examined from two late a joint attack on fundamental housing 
American Sociological Society, Tilinois, —— in ad 
December 27-390, 1006. 


Vol. 10, No. 5, pp. 642-648. See also Charlotte . 2 An Appraisal 1 Method fev asin the Quality 
Ibourn and Margaret Lantis, “Elements of Tenant NM o Housing: A Yardstick for Health Officers, Hous- ie 
Instability in a War Housing Project,” American ing Officials and Planners, Part I. Nature and Uses — 
Review, Vol. 11, No. 1, February, 1946, the Method, ‘Public Health Association, 
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he ontain poor or mediocre housing, not for — to observe human relations inte conditions 
_ city-wide application. In obvious non- -prob- of control, The remainder of this discussion 
em areas, classification by other methods be devoted to a description of two types 


lished in a manual of procedure, in which, , observational studies of housing. First, the z 
~ the schedule and ‘Scoring methods, — projected experimental design, in which an 
_ there are also described the field operations _ attempt is made to observe the effects “a 
¢ selection and training of personnel for - Public housing programs over an interval of 7 
oa _ Visitation and recording of observations, se- time by use of sociometric scales. _ This et, 
n of the sample to be canvassed by visi- the familiar “before after” design. 


cor - and direct observation, processing the cad, , to describe what I have called the val 


use in legal condemnation come causal factor or complex 4 


= the demarkation on maps of blighted areas factors at a prior date. In both types of a 
or slum areas, comparison of these between _ _ perimental design examples of accessible and — 
cities of a State Health Board’s published results will now be critically 
clearance and re-housing, ‘different rent projected experimental design study was 
classes, race and nationality groupings of a made from 1939 to 1940 on a group of low 
city population, etc. It ‘should be evident income families resident in ‘Sumner Field 


from the enumezation of these items that Homes. of Minneapolis (a public housing» 


ae The Appraisal Method has much interest and project) as an experimental group, and com- a A 
head utility for research sociologists as a new tool pared with a group | of similar families resi ‘ 
ay of objective description and observation. __ ing in the slum as a control j group.’ The two a 
i Sociometric scales for use in rural housing - groups were matched on ten factors by 
equating frequency distributions. | 
ted matching factors were: race or culture as 4 
_ of husband, race or culture class of wife, em-— 


here to pater list of 2 new tools of 


UNDER CONDITIONS OF CONTROL class of wife, number of ‘persons in the 
| to Ee Besides the quantification of description of — family, income of family, age of wife, and 
the ‘subject. "studied, another objective of years of formal education of wife. ‘This 


so method is to observe under condi- ws done to avoid the influence of these factors 
tions of control. In sociological research one on the observed changes in general adjust- 


a 
always impressed by the method of ment 1939 to 1940, and to narrow down 
used i in physical science to ‘observe 


* Mimeographed of an address, July, 1945, 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. © My first use of the “ex post facto ex- 
* Housing and Attitudes Toward Housing inf perimental design” appeared on page 29 of Research 
ss Pennsylvania, by Howard R. Cottam, The Memorandum on Social Work in the Depression, by 3 
Pennsylvania State College, School of Agriculture, ‘oe F. Stuart Chapin and Stuart A. Queen, Bull. 39, — a : 
Agricultural Station, State College, Social Science Research Council, 1937-5 
Experiment on the Social Effects of Good 
Bualuating Rural Hou ousing, by Charles I. Mosier, Housing,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 5, No. 
niversity of Florida Press, Gainesville, Florida. Decanter, 1940, pp. — 


may be quite accurate enough.”* "8 It is pub- of experimental design used in controlled >? . 


‘ 
marily for health officers who are confronted accessible statistics of rates or other meas- 
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soctoLo¢ ICAL ‘RESEARCH ON HOUSING PROBLEMS 
were used the morale and general adjust- 
ment scales of Sletto* and the social partici- Since "differences ‘were found 
pation and social status scales of Chapin.® measurements on the stated factors between 
eda Early in 1939 all housewives were measured the initial and terminal date of the experi- N 
on these scales, and again in 1940 for a simi- mental period of controlled observation, this 
lar period. Comparing the differences 
“means of these measurements for 1939 and of turn to the second null 
for 1940, it was found that both the experi- hypothesis. 
mental group and the control group ‘gained 2. The observed changes in social 
i the year, but that only on the social pation, condition of the living room, and bay 
| participation and the social status scales was = percentage use-crowded, are not greater thi than oy 
7 the gain in magnitude of mean score statis- _ those that could occur between two groups r- 
_ tically significant. Since the details of these selected at random as — from the same — - 
"measurements and changes in mean values population. 
were fully discussed in the original publica- Since it was found that the average criti ad 
of tion, I shall omit the repetition of this a a ratio of the changes on the three measures 
: terial and turn my attention to some funda- was 3.47 for the experimental group, and © 
_ mental problems of method not discussed in was 1. 81 for the control group, and the mu 
the original report of this study. = tiple: critical ratio of the experimental group E 
An adequately formulated working hy- — was 4.87, and of the control group was 2.92, 
= _ pothesis is an important aspect of experi- this null hypothesis is proven false by the — 
mental design studies. Ordinarily research test of relevant facts. We are not concerned 
__ begins with a question, which in this case ae the moment with the disparity between 
_was, “Does residence in a public housing the condition of random sampling of prob- _ 
ay project improve the adjustment of ee ability theory and the non-random selection _ 
. oe slum families?” This question may be stated of the experimental and control groups, 3 
as a positive working hypcthesis: residence in| point which will be discussed later. We now 
public housing project improves the ad- turn ‘to the third null hypothesis. 


__justment of former slum families. But here 3. observed differences between 


a the methodological problem is to define the changes in social participation, condition - - 
be _verb “improve” in terms that will be accept- the living room and percentage use-crowded, _ 7 
able. How can improvement | be verified? Is are not greater than those that could 
possible to bring a value like improve- frequently between two samples selected 
to the test of facts? random from the same population. 
One method used to answer this question ‘Since the average critical ratio of tl 
is to re-formulate the hypothesis in terms ferences between changes on the three meas- 
oa "susceptible to test by facts. This may be — . ures was found to be 2.87, or just under 3, Dog 


accomplished by use of the so-called null hy- | and the multiple critical ratio of the dif-— 
pothesis which makes an assertion of fact — ferences between the changes on the three — 7 
i rather than, as in the case of the positively — measures was 4.97, this null hypothesis is 
. worded hypothesis, expresses a value judg- also proven false by the test of facts. __ 
ment. . In the case of the housing study wee et The net conclusion is that since all three by. me 
may set up three null hypotheses as follows: null hypotheses are false because 
s I. There are no changes in social Partici- — ent with the relevant facts, we may infer sd 
pation, condition of the living room, , and i in the changes in adjustment measured by 
a percentage use- -crowded, if differences in these scales were a result of differences in ae 
composition of the experimental group and | housing plus an unknown number of un-— 
= the control ol group are held in known factors. Evidently we have proven 
nothing about the effect of housing per se, 
but we have assembled in systematic form ae 
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» shall merely list them here and 
and this is all that could be to the earlier discussion. These a ; 


a whether or not a cause and effect relation- = periment the greater the likelihood of intru- 
tp has been discovered is to repeat the ex- "sions of outside influences which change i 
_ periment to find out whether successive ex- 4 conditions; (3) the longer the interval of Ss 
periments confirm the first finding. No physi- the experiment the greater the loss of cases 
cal scientist resis his proof of casuality on due to mobility and refusals 3 (4) losses of 
one experiment. Similarly in using experi- Cases are more frequent in the control group — = 
eae _ mental designs in sociological research we re- : than in the experimental group; (5) the — 
; aire ‘Teplication to establish — any strong _ larger the number of matching factors the 
> that a cause and effect relation- "greater the number of cases dropped; and 
_ ship has been discovered. SHE) Te (6) cases lost are likely to be cases with ex- 
But what about the unknown factors just treme measurements, thus decreasing dif- 
‘referred to? Apart confirmation ferences and reducing the magnitude of sig- 
repetition of experimental design study, nificant 
word needs to be said on this subject. In Let us now turn to the second type of ex- 


designs f for experiment in biological science, perimental design, that which I have called 4 
control of unknown factors is obtained by the ex post facto experimental design. This 


_ randomization. Unfortunately this en type of design was described in detail in the 
= is denied the research student of human re- Christiansen experiment'’ and was fully dis- 
~ lations. _ Practical considerations inherent in cussed by Greenwood, so that I shall here © 
the mores effectively prevent randomization. describe a more recent study of this sort, and > 
os For exampie, could you expect to measure one in n which some new variations in tech. 
the effects of a social program which ‘was nique were introduced. During the academ 
_ applied to one randomly selected group ( the year 1945- 1946, a group of graduate stu- 
experimental group), meanwhile denying the dents in my seminar made a study of the ~ 
Program to another randomly selected group ‘relationship between the tuberculosis 
4 EOF © (the control group) ? The mores decree that rate and rentals in health areas of New oa 
. the criterion for receiving a program of so- York City for 1940. The purpose was to dis- § 
vei cial treatment shall be need. Eligibility for - cover if high tuberculosis death rates in 1940 - 
nf ‘relief, for public housing, and for other pro- had antecedent factors in 1930 ) which were > ‘ 


grams, is determined by need, and not by associated with different rates of change in © 


* cs _ random selection to equalize unknown in- tuberculosis death rates from 1930 to 1940. 
fluences. The criterion of greater need ef- The first step was to put the New York City 
_ fectively eliminates the device of randomiza- é health areas in array on tuberculosis death 
ie ten as a method to obtain control of un- _ Yates for 1940. The next step was to select 

upper quartile of high tuberculosis rate 

"situation is to insist upon 1 two methods: areas, to be called the experimental 4 


er - fable formulation of an hypothesis and the "Using the Control Group Technique in Studies in 
control of unknown factors in the situation, the Community,” American Sociological Review, 


» 1043, PP. 63-68. 
no means terminate the list of 
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Since the percentage foreign born”? and the tion. “One study does not prove any 
percentage colored are known to be corre- generalization; it may only encourage or q 
lated with the tuberculosis death rate, these discourage further study. 
factors were held constant by matching. One other positive this study is 
This gave us an experimental group of 41 ; to suggest that the use of the ex post facto pat 
health areas with high tuberculosis “rates, design in the analysis of data 
and a control group of 41 health areas with . by census tract areas may reveal evidence of = at ' 
low tuberculosis ates, for 1940 in each case. social cause and effect 
_ These groups were then traced back to con- 

‘ditions in 1930 to discover whether an as- a mea many American cities have been - “> 
sumed causal complex of housing factors — jected to census tract records for a decade 
— - could be identified. In this type of design we or more, , this opens up a promising field for 
are strictly limited by the facts recorded, fundamental research. 
since no new measures (using sociometric us now turn to some of the limitations 
scales) can be made now to measure past of this method: (1) it is hampered in appli-_ 

events. Therefore theo -only recorded data cation by the kind and accuracy of recorded 
il available, which might be taken as an ar data; (2) since the existing records on small 
ee sumed causal complex were in the record of — areas do not t supply information ¢ on many 
- median rentals for these health areas. Now 
it is a fact of previous research that rentals are e present; to it does not eliminate the 
are correlated with such housing factors as influence of selective factors as an explana-— 
crowding, single family dwellings, etc. and of the ‘Telationship that is found; 
with tuberculosis death rates. Consequently (4) ‘it does not deal with the samé indi- 
we accepted rentals as a rough index of _ viduals over a period, but has to rely on 
housing factors antecedent to the 1940 tuber- | as averages of individuals in small areas. This 
eae culosis | death rates. - Proceeding i in this man- last limitation was not present in the initial 


ner we found that high rentals in 1930 . study by ex post facto experimental design iG. 
preceded a statistically significant decline done by Christiansen.** The mere enu- 
4 (4.6) in tuberculosis death rates from 1930 : meration of these limitations indicates the 
to 1940 in the 4 1 health areas of the low- of points at which the method may be strength- gy 
ms rate control piace that low rentals in ened in the future by the establishment now ae 
1930, preceded a non-significant decline of more adequate records for us¢ in 


(1.90) in tuberculosis death rates from 1930 quent studies of this type. 


1940 in the 41 health areas of the high- This ex post facto experimental design 4 
experimental group. The tentative con- study of the relationship between tubercu-— 
j a clusion is that economic factors of housing losis death rates and rentals of a prior date i. ; 


— expressed by rentals are related as an an- _ included two innovations not present in my 
 —- condition to changes in the oo "earlier studies of this type which Greenwood 


prove a “The net re- (1) a norm or frame of reference’®4 was = 
of this study is that it supplies evidence - 


rim ntal detailed and description of this 
to justify sepetition of thie "study will appear in my forthcoming book, Exp 


design in further studies of similar data. | In penal Designs in Sociological Research, Harpes, 
either confirmation or disproof by 3 footnote #11. 
percentage native white only was avail- use of mathematical obability in these ex- 
fe en. but since this is the complement of the per- _ perimental designs rests on four considerations : 
centage foreign born, it could be used in me con- Rg (1) Justification for the use of P-tests in ~ 
present crude stage of development of 
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data and validated as a This was a decline in dingy 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 

tained by of ‘a stratified random Before concluding this exposition m of ‘the 
= sample from the health areas of 1940, to ex post facto experimental design one other ae 
which the ‘differences and | changes in rates _ brief but significant example may be cited. ‘he 
ee of both the non-random samples called the = Ina ‘study by Naomi Barer of juvenile de- 
By experimental group and the control group _linquency and housing in New Haven,?* ® the ei 
2 could be compared; and ( 2) partial corre- method of self-comparison before and after 
dation analysis of this stratified random residence in a public housing project was 
ae sample showed conclusively that when the ' used instead of the control group technique ff 
| emp colored was held constant, the tt was found that the rate of juvenile de- 2 
J rrelation reatals and tuberculosis linquencies per 100 per 317 


sing project. 


method to pre-test for that was three times its standard er- 


investigation includes details too numerous Extraneous were 
Ca describe in the present brief paper, I shall © - for by the finding that the juvenile delin-— 

4 ‘Tefer you to my forthcoming book, Bxperi- quency rate rates in the surrounding city for the 
Designs in Sociological Research, to : 1940-1941 actually showed an increase 
be published by Harpers in 1947, for a more of 9.1 per cent as compared with 1927-1940. 

adequate treatment of this study. This study is one of the 
studies of juvenile delinquency and housing 
_ designs in sociological research is essentially prag-— to appear recently, despite its limitations. 


matic, as when the over-all results from the use of 
an experimental design are confirmed by replication ~ ‘A NOTE ON THE OF CAUSATION, 


despite the fact that the experimental and control 
: groups are non-randomly selected. It is unfortunately a PROBABILITY AND VERIFICATION AS USED 
still the fact that replication of experimental design _IN EXPERIMENTAL DESIGNS q 
studies in sociological research has yet to take place. In some remarks may he made 


_ Therefore this statement is a statement of expecta- _ 
tion rather than a statement of fact. ey pablo on the concepts which are fundamental to 


4 

ples” (McCormick, p. 256; footnote 19). 

caees. (3) Since the standard errors of simple samples © Prove causality and consequently the ne- = 
usually not very different from those of random _cessity of replication seek verification 

_ Samples, and in any case somewhat larger, simple i What do we mean by the concepts cousal- : 
_ Sampling errors may be applied to stratified random ity and verification i in the 


~ 


samples with conservative results, because they al- 
w a margin of safety by their over-estimation o By - causation we mean an explanation of — 
successive events by a set of assumed ante- — 


(4) The principle which “Ties at the basis of P- -cedent-consequent relationships for which 4 
tests when used in the present stage of experimental the evidence is objective and recurrent. It q i 


the dis- will thus be seen that we imply no rigid 
determinism in the use of the concept of 


tis random samples tend to approach a normal | 
__ bility distribution, whatever may be the distribution ausality. . By verification ' we mean the = 


of frequencies of measures in the universe; and simi- ess or operations of showing that a propo- 


larly for the differences between the means of ran- 


dom samples. Empirical evidence supporting this The Journal of Housing, December, 1945-J anu- 
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“sition is true, its confirmation by finding made on the group and the 
“ or showing that the predictions madein the control group, which in each case were non- ei c 
hypothesis agree with the facts. But verifi- - random samples, hence when non-significant 
cation has no finality, for as Ayer says, “... we may at least say the observed differences — ee 
the propositions in which we record the ob- 3 or changes are no greater than might occur — 
_ servations that verify these hypotheses are with random samples.*® Although adequate 
- _ themselves hypotheses | which are subject to hi discussion of these matters is clearly be- 
the test of further sense-experience . . . each ‘ yond the scope of this brief paper, it is evi- ih 
a act of verification supplying us with a new dent that in the use of experimental designs — ; 
hypothesis, which in turn leads toa further such considerations are not to be neglected. 
a series of acts of verification. . . — ier A more adequate discussion of these and 
a Now despite these empirical definitions. of 4 relevant matters will appear in my forth- 
causality and verification, which rely on coming book, E. xperimental Designs in Soe 


“a sense- -perceptions of operations ; performed i in ological Research, 1947. Short of this more wa 
research, there is the further problem of the adequate discussion the following considera- — 
validity of applying mathematical tions may b be for further 


@ some detail, I shall here ‘ter tant a its further use in attempts to study oa 
> few considerations. pause and effect relationships;*° (2) the most 
applications: of mathematical probebil- acceptable kind of verification. for an 
ig ‘ity in the present context three facts of pro- pothesis which asserts a causal relationship Aat! 


cedure be noted: ™ & corroboration by tepetition o of the experi- 


eralization from the non- -random samples of ditions; (3) the use of mathematical prob- 
¢ experimental and control groups to the ability to test the significance | of of differences 


tive from which they were chosen. No between a an 1 experimental group and a control 
universal claim of this sort was made; group at one date, or between 
- probability was used merely in testing the of each group on successive dates, should — 
pba and third null hypotheses, or in sim- ‘ rely on the use of means in preference to 
ilar intermediate stages of study; (3) ‘proba- other constants; and (4) mathematical prob- 
bility was used in this connection to test bi _ ability can not be used at the present stage 
between, or changes in, means of of development of the experimental design 
3 method to support the validity of generaliza a 
statisticians accept. “that the tions from the experimental and control 
distribution of means of random samples tend © group comparison to the universe from which ey 
_ to approximate the normal probability dis- only by many repetitions can we 
tribution; (4) probability tests we were hope to find adequate basis for” such 


bility in Sociological Research, ” American Sociologi- For a more extended and dis- 
cal Review, to, No. 1945, Pp. 626- cussion of causality, see Robert M. Maclvers’ Social 
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\HERE is a serious question whether wee of enumeration in ‘comparison with 
can 1 now be considered as a cur- that ‘might be obtained in me a complete 
rent period and whether statistics ob- enumeration, = 

tained i in the Housing Census of 1940 may be _ The area “sampling approach is in con 

considered as current data in housing. Never- trast to the quota sampling method. Under 

_ theless, a statement of current data in hous- _ the quota sampling method the enumerator 
_ing would be incomplete without some ref is told to obtain a a designated number of — 
erence to statistics which were obtained respondents with certain specified -charac- 
in the’ 1940 housing census, These statistics teristics. For example, he might be told to ob 
have served as a benchmark for many of = information from eight businessmen and 
‘the More recent ang ‘he value of these 2 laborers. Since the respondents selected 
by the enumerator might not be fully repre- 

because of our ability to ‘compare ‘the results miata of the selected mong in the popu- 
with lation, the quota: sampling approach was 

‘A major portion of the -Tecent data on found to be subject to bias. Furthermore, the 
housing has been obtained in sample surveys area sampling approach yields ar estimate 


the area, while the. quota sample will 
‘out exteption, emtinieration has ‘followed not yield such estimates. | 


what is termed the area sampling approach. Yn _ When the the housing census was conducted i in “4 ; 
With this approach | the enumerator is ‘sup- 1940 it was that one of the major 
Fs! plied with a map on which selected areas are uses of the resulting statistics would be in ae 
_ designated. He is required to enumerate all 5 the analysis of the need for housing in the — 
ora selected portion of the people living various local areas. It was expected that the 
_ within these designated areas. The areas may census results would indicate those areas in 
be city blocks or rural areas of similar mag- which a demand existed for private building 
=. nitude. In some of the more recent surveys and also those areas in which public housing 
iad e ‘designated areas are segments of blocks — might be needed. The whole emphasis of the : 
which contain an average of six households. housing problem was changed when the 
a segments are outlined on maps which United States entered the war. ear] by 


w the ‘general form, location, type industrial expansion occurred in some local 
a ‘cach major structure in the area. The se- - areas, Workers were needed to man the air- ee 

areas are designed to yield a and the munition plants. 


sentative sample of the city or metropolitan These workers could not be recruited from 
district as a whole. The 1940 housing sta- - other areas unless moderately satisfactory a 
tistics for blocks and enumeration districts housing was available but any resources 
have been useful to the samplers in stratify- build additional housing represented 
F ing areas and in obtaining representative — drain on the total resources available to vin | 
ie samples. The samplers are able to indicate the war. Therefore, it was necessary to de- 
ae the relative ‘accuracy of the wore of this A termine the minimum supply of housing that 


would meet our most urgent needs and the 
_ *Paper read before the annual meeting of the 


“American Sociological Society, Chicago, Illinois, localities where this housing was required. 
December ar 30, order to determine this need, poten- 
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SOURCES OF SOCIOLOGICAL DATA IN HOUSING 


aa housing vacancy surveys were ¢ con- curred even though the of homes 

ducted at ‘the request ‘Of the Housing Co- built since 1940 had not kept pé pace > with the 
ordinator and later the Office of the Admin- housing demand. in the period April 1940 to se 
-istrator of the National Housing Agency. November 1945 the of occupied 


of Research and Statistics of the Work Por by 4, 1,800, 0 ,000, while the number without ‘such 
ect Administration and later by the Bureau | equipment declined by 2,000,000. Similar 
of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of ‘the changes were ‘shown i in the number of units = 


Census. It was soon realized | ‘that a simple — not needing major repairs and needing n major ; 
count of number of vacant units similar to repairs. The number of occupied units with — oe 
that obtained i in the Housing Census of 1940 central heating» increased by 3,500, 000 
was not adequate as a measure of available while those without declined by, 800,000. 
housing. It was necessary to determine how Units with electric lighting increased 
_ many of the vacant units were available for 5, 800,000; those without declined by 3-. 
occupancy; which of them were habitable; 000, At first glance, these changes in 
and which contained basic essential facilities characteristics of housing seem quite aston- a 
and equipment. Some of the surveys were ishing. _ They can be explained, © —— 
extended to obtain the number of rooms and when n it is recalled that most of the new 
umber of persons in each occupied unit. A homes built during the war contained the — 
“tabulation of the relationship between rooms — various facilities listed above, even though — 
and persons showed how many of the e Occu- many of them were smaller and less attrac- 
units in an ‘area contained ‘unused tive than the new homes built in the | pre- 
capacity. In total, more than 1,000 of these war period. It must also be remembered that _ 
vacancy surveys were conducted i in ore _ many of these new homes are in public 1 war 


than 300 areas. housing ‘projects \ which are temporary and 
na In October 1944 and again in eid. must be removed from the housing market _ 
4 1945 the Bureau of the Census maaan after the emergency has passed. Much of 
% sample surveys wh yielded statistics on the in & existing ho homes. 


States as a whole. These surveys were con- farm areas. Farmers were relatively pros- 
a ducted in conjunction with the Monthly ae perous throughout the war and reatvely 
- port on the Labor Force, a national sample — few restrictions s were imposed on the im- 
olds in 68 provement of farm housing. 


the designation “HO” and “HV” Series. A summary: the units that are not habitable, those that 
release indicating the name of the areas surveyed | EES 
was prepared for each of the years 1941 through — are sold or rented but not yet ‘occupied, and = 
P. 1944. The results of the surveys of this type which | : those held off the market for other enna 
were conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics et 
; a were published in a series of reports entitled “Survey  _* Results of these surveys are presented in the — 
a of Vacancy and Occupancy in Publicly and Privately — following releases which may be obtained from the ~ 
Owned Dwelling Units.” Summaries for this series 4 Bureau of the Census: “Characteristics of Occupied — 
il of reports were also prepared by the Bureau of > Dwelling Units, for the United States: October — 
Labor Statistics. Copies of the summaries and 1044”; “Characteristics of Occupied Dwelling Units 


ports may be obtained on request from the the United States: fovember 1945” ; and 
nited States: 


aa housing in the area. the general condition of housing had im- 
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we have left ‘only 800, 000 habitable Report on the Force. The survey 
units" which are for r sale or rent: this group > vided information on the family characteris- 
x Only” 250,000 of these units were in urban _ present living accommodations, the eno 
x areas and the surveys of the separate local teristics of their present housing, and their 
showed vac vacancy rates substantially future housing plans. One-fourth of the 
lower than 2 per cent in many of them. > married veterans were living doubled up, 
= _ A nationwide sample survey of population, — that is, in dwelling units that contained a 
abor force, consumer income , and housing _ married couple not including the head of the 
s to be conducted by the "Bureau of the household. Five percent of them were living a 
Census in April 1947. Statistics for the urban i in rented rooms or trailers. Each veteran was : i 
and rural areas of the United States as a asked what he would do about his housing i 
= whole and for the northeast and northcentral if homes were available at the price e and 
states, and the south and the west will be ob- quality that he desired. The survey showed 
- tained from a sample of 30,000 a oe 34 percent of all veterans would move 
in 148 areas. In addition, statistics on the into a different home within the next year 
same subjects, except consumer income, will under these specified conditions; 18 percent 
be obtained for each of 30 or 35 large metro- would buy or build a new house; 6 percent 
- politan districts through the enumeration of would buy an existing house; and ro percent 
Aas approximately 3,300 households in each area. of all veterans would rent a different dwell- 
Housing information to be obtained in this ing unit. These figures relate to what the 
sa survey will include vacancy, occupancy and veterans would do if housing were available 


-Ag 
a a 
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tenure, type of structure, number of rooms, at price, ‘size, and quality which the 
"monthly rent, and facilities and equipment veterans desired. The picture was somewhat — q 


_ different when the veteran was asked what 


ing obtained i in | conjunction with data on . he would do if he were able to obtain a house 

population and consumer income, it will be only at present prices, size, and quality. 
Ares possible to relate the housing characteristics ‘Under present conditions ‘only 7 percent 3 7 

to the characteristics of the family occupy- planned to buy or build a new house within 

s ing the home and to the income of the fam- the next year (instead of 18 percent); 3. 
ily. Veterans of World War II will be iden- _ percent expected to buy house Bt 
tified and the analysis will show the rela- (instead of 6 percent); and percent 

ve quality of homes of “veteran and non- planned to rent a different dwelling unit. ee 

veteran families. 8 8 veterans who planned to buy or build 

After Day the need tor housing sta- a new home had a median weekly i income of 
tistics for local areas did not ‘disappear but slightly less than’ $50 and $5,500 was the 
Z ae nature of the need was radically changed. median price which they reported that they 
* The World War II veterans returned to their were able to pay for a home. The veterans — 
home towns and experienced tremendous « dif- who planned to move and rent, if desired 
ficulties in finding suitable housing accom- ce housing were available, had a median i income 
_ modations. The Veterans Emergency Hous- of $44 a week and the median r rent it they were — 
: & ing Program was formulated early in 1946 able to pay was $43. 
Be’ and the National Housing Agency again Ps. addition to the national survey, _vet- 
unt bs called on the Bureau of Labor Statistics —_ rans’ housing surveys were conducted dur- 


statistics on the housing characteristics 
veterans, their housing needs, and: their de ; 
a bulletin No. 7, “A National Survey of Veterans’ 
3 eneyje Housing Plans and Present Accommodations as 
seh In June 1946 | the Bureau of the Census of June 1946,” and may be obtained on request from ¥ 
conducted a nationwide survey of veterans’ the Construction and Housing Division of the al 
housing in conjunction with Monthly tional Housing Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 
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SOURCES OF SOCIOLOGICAL DATA IN HOUSING 


153 
AS with: ‘reports prepared for each lo- rent, condition, and facilities of these 


ality. These local | surveys were conducted | i The survey also” covers the future housing © 
i. by the Bureau of the Census and the Bureau .; plans of the various families, what they 
be would like to do about their housing, whether 
The veterans’ housing surveys represent 4 they would like to buy, build, or rent a 
an attempt to obtain statistics on an ex- house, and the price of the homes they hope , 
tremely elusive subject—that of housing to acquire. The results of this survey should 
= demand. There would appear to be very — be published within the next few months by | 
little demand for housing if of the the National Housing Agency. Surveys of 
_. housing is priced beyond the vet- this typ should be helpful in determining — 
eran’s means and we ask him if he expects » the future needs of a community. Banas ar E 
buy a house in the immediate future. On the gs One of the major controversies in the hous- 
other hand, there appear to be a field centers around the question of 
whether conditions of low-income 


— 


cottage at a pre-war price. The questions on high-priced homes. Some people claim tha 
4 housing plans were phrased in a form to the high-income families move into the new mt 
_ imply reasonable availability of housing head high-priced homes and that a family -— 
still avoid the wishful thinking. somewhat lower income moves into the unit 
a _ Veteran’s families are not the only ones which i is vacated. After several shifts of this _ 
; - hich need and Tequire housing. The Bureau | _ type a family at the lowest income level is — i 
of the Census has conducted three ex supplied with improved housing. There are 


perimental : surveys designed to measure the other housing « experts who claim that this 
postwar demand for housing in a local area. filtration process does not operate and that 
_ These surveys were made in cooperation only effective _means of improving the 
_ with the National Housing - Agency and local ‘ housing conditions of veterans and families 
groups. The first two surveys, conducted in with limited income is by building new homes ~ a 
Dayton, Ohio and Mobile, Alabama were in- that are within their range. The National 
tended to show how many of the families i in Housing Agency has cooperated with 
Dayton and Mobile at the wartime peak Bureau of the Census and the Bureau ae: : 
expected to remain there after the war had Labor Statistics in conducting several ex 
_ ended and what they wanted in the way of { perimental studies to determine what ac 
- housing. 5 The third surv rvey, that of Decatur - tually happens in this chain of housing shifts. 
Illinois, was inter Jed to reveal the postwar In each of a number of areas a sample was , 
_ demand for housing by veteran and non- . selected from among the new y dwelling units 
veteran families. The results of the Decatur ‘ that were completed in the recent past. Pie 
g show how many of the families are s Enumerators visited each of these units and 


now doubled up, the characteristics of the obtained information concerning the char- 


r 
Ms homes that the families occupy, and the size, acteristics of the unit and of the family oc- she 


ak rate reports for each area. Reports by the rte ‘ income of the family. Information was also 


of the Census may be obtained from it and are obtained on the type of living quarters orn ae 
designated as the “HVet” series ; those by the Bureau the family left and the address of these for- eo) 


«= Labor Statistics are published i in a series of re- mer uarters; whether the family was re- 
ports entitled “Survey of Housing of World War q y Py 


Dwelling Unit Occupancy an and quired | to pay more for the new unit than 
* Reports presenting the results of these ‘surveys whether the increase was justified by better 
may be obtained from the National Housing Agency. quality of housing. The field representative 
They are of Consumer Demand = then visited these former er quarters of the 


be family and determined the characteristics of 
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acteristics and address of the quarters which to score the degree of deterioration 
Tr _ they had vacated. The chain of enumeration — the outside stairs and outside walls of the 
continued until the enumerator encountered structure, walls and ceilings, floors, and 

* ie a family that lived doubled up with another windows of the dwelling unit. On most of 
family in its former quarters or lived ia these items he is required to establish a_ 
Bo the survey area. These surveys will indicate — separate rating for ‘ ‘hole or surface worn” ia 

s how many families obtain better housing for and for “surface broken or loose.” Extremely _ 


each new house which is constructed and Fe detailed instructions are presented on the con- 
relationship of the income of each of dition of ¢ each of these elements which 
aes fe. ese families to the value of the new house. quires a rating of deterioration of degree 1 = : 
_ The idea of obtaining the combined rating or degree 2. 
Le of the quality of a dwelling unit appeals to _—s Information also is obtained on the occu- 
ee many people. With such ratings for the units ° pancy of the unit , in particular o on room 
in an area, it is possible to determine the — crowding, : area crowding, and on doubling. | a 
Dest and worst blocks of an area. It must be In addition to the unit and structure itself, 
realized, however, that such a rating may information is also obtained on the environ- 
oversimplify. the problem. It assumes that ~ ment of the structure with special — 
the relative quality of a number of units is. to nonresidential _Tand uses, adequacy of 
properly indicated by their ratings. This utilities, sanitation, and basic community 
? “Rot always the case. One unit may be better facilities, hazards, nuisances from transpor- 4 
3 Aol than another from the point of view of — tation systems, and from natural causes, such — 
Paes healthfulness, but may not be as good from a as surface flooding, swamps or topographical 
ee the point of view of livability. A unit which — features. A ‘penalty score is ; assigned to each 
ms is more desirable than another for a family deficiency and all of the information is a 
-: i containing no children may be less desirable — verted into a combined penalty score for the 
is for a family with minor children. Neverthe- dwelling unit and its environs and for = 
eS less, a number of groups have studied this — - housing i in total. The average penalty score is 
problem of establishing a composite for all in each block of the 


+ "American Public Health Association. In ap- i kee, Los Sutin Philadelphia, and St. . Louis. 
plying the technique which this committee | In all of these cities the survey has been con- 
has developed, a field representative obtains ducted in selected areas which contain 
considerable amount of information for considerable amount of substandard housing. 
ath of the structures and dwelling units in- “The results of the surveys have been most 
_ cluded in a survey. Some of the information _yseful in formulating the housing Plans of the 
- ties of the structure and of the dwelling unit. In 1945 the Federal Public Housing — - 
e It is determined whether the unit has a bath, thority made a survey of the livability . : 
water supply, electric lighting, and central of 1,000 families. The purpose of the 
heating; also, whether the unit contains any survey was to determine the reaction of oc- 
of substandard area or rooms lacking cupants of units in public housing projects 
installed heaters, windows, or closets. The to the various features of construction and 
. ~ condition of the prwern unit is based on an design. The families were asked their opinion | 
in the publication “An Methed for Meas- 
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of the desirability « of having enclosed back- aspects of housing, but | we e have made even > 
yards, backdoors to the dwelling units, greater advances in our method of 
; lc and also their opinion of the suit- ing our knowledge. These advances include: 28 q 
a - ability of the size and arrangement of ‘the I. We have made tremendous strides in 
various rooms of the unit, the windows, use of samples to obtain statistics. W 
electric 1 lighting equipment, closets, kitchens, have learned how to select a sample in 
and various other features of the unit.” manner which will avoid biases in the results, 
a The results of the survey indicate that and we are able to compute the reliability of 
‘most of the occupants own equipment results of our sample surveys. 
various: types which requires more 2. We are learning how to obtain accurate 
storage space than is provided in the units information regarding attitudes, ‘opinions, 
and that the occupants would prefer to have and future plans. Most of the advances along eee 
some type of dining area in the kitchen, these lines have been outside the field o of 
especially in those units where the dining housing, but further applications in housing 
is combined with the living room. The are bound to occur. 
; survey is of greatest importance as an ex- 3. Since we are now able to obtain ac- es, 
ample of an the of “curate statistics on a wider ra range of 


been made in recent our fund of answers to the various problems that arise. 
a knowledge of housing and of the sociological — In the not too distant past there would have — sad 

"This report is entitled “The Livability Prob agencies that would have been equipped and = 


i lems of 1,000 Families,’ and may be obtained on 2 at 

request from the Federal Public Hous Authority, | willing» to > undertake ‘most of the studies 


RIEMER 


WN the et, on the hand, we ‘are well 
_ finds himself confronted with contradic- quainted with prevailing trends in home Te ve 


tory demands. On the one hand, he construction which emphasize large 


to provide for more privacy rooms and an easy flow of communications 
_ y the family home. In city apartments, he has between kitchen, dining room and all other | 
: to break down the available floor-space of E units located on the main floor. Kitchen and — 
the: dwelling unit into the largest possible living room may be separated by counters 
number | of minute cubicles. In the one- rather than full partitions. There may be 
 family- house, increasing number of wide arches rather than doors. Where parlor, 
specialized rooms is required, such as the } living room and dining ‘room were, previ- 
study, the library, the guest room » the _ ously, clearly set off against each other, we 
workshop and the recreation or “rumpus” now provided with one large contiguous 
_ room of the 1930’s. There is need for parti- — living room space that is interested by fold- 
“tions, for nooks and corners and double- ing partitions only, or other divi isions which 
purpose rooms which—temporarily at— least temporary needs for a semblance of 
can be assigned to specialized activities. ties. 


seems to be challenged by cross- purposes. 
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and whimsical to the casual observer. "They large percentage of our waking 
can be fitted into a meaningful program of this | demand for privacy can be accommo- 
ae. - design” only if “they are understood in their dated in different ways. We observe, on the 
relationship to: contemporary Changes i in the one hand, a frantic endeavor to arrange for 
family institution. a privacy and special purpose se rooms inside the 
Unfortunately, the ‘problem of family family residence, while on the other hand, 
tt housing has been neglected by all but a few ‘ such termes activities are eliminated from oe | 
_ sociologists.* The family residences that will the individual dwelling unit and transferred — 
Se tm shoot up during the the post-war era will not to community facilities, These may be pro- 
reflect the guidance of research concerned : vided for by the public or on the basis of | 
with the effects of home design and neigh- — it the associational | life of the community. — 
-borhood planning upon American We are, then, confronted with a definite 
a We stand ready, to be sure, to o assist ‘3 alternative. To deal with the problem ade- 
ae _ the architect and the engineer in their en- ely we have ‘to broaden our viewpoint — 


_deavor to find out what types of homes — to encompass not only the family residence 
oo: are willing to buy or rent. Question- at proper but, in addition, those facilities of * 
naire techniques and sampling devices will the neighborhood or wider community 
enable us to make > fairly reliable statements which are necessary, today, to receive the © 
about preferences. There is, as a matter of © overflow 0 of our actively buzzing private lives. _ 
fact, a slowly rising interest in this type of At present, both trends toward = ac- #1 


as well as private buiiders. can be observed | The 
aaa ‘As sociologists, however, we cannot be income and status groups are able to meet 
ee satisfied with such _ fragmentary — market the increasing demands for the separation 


; ¥ analysis. We are not interested in immediate of diversified activities inside the cy 
sale or rental of the fan mily residence, but residence by separate living room areas for 


Ss in its usefulness during the entire amortiza- the older and the younger generation,° — ae 
tion period. The dimension of social change floor plans that provide for ‘Separate 
4 enters into our - perspective. We know that "study, children’s play room and workshop. 
= the immediate market situation reflects the | The middle and lower income groups, on = 
rather than the of other hand are going through a critical 
toward the ‘family | home. 


increasing specialization of life are not available, family functions. are 
3 4 activities, particularly as far as the use of fering. Overlapping activities ‘causing 
leisure time is concerned.’ The direct effect family friction. ‘Specialized leisure time 


— Ss 
* Such | as Ford and F. Stuart one tens + 
“The Livability_ problems of 1,000 Fami- ‘passive, commercial enter 
ties.” Federal Public Housing Authority. National The situation i is indeed even more com 
_ Housing Agency. Bulletin No. 28. October, 104s. plicated than so far indicated. In certain 
_*This report is based. upon several limited types of housing and community life, the 
vestigations with primarily exploratory purpose. Cp. — transfer of specialized home activities & 
the following contributions: ‘ ‘Family Life as the h fa 
Basis for Home Planning.” Housing for Health. The their abandonment al ready gone 
Science Press Printing Company. Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania New Factor in *Cp. Alexander Block: Estimating 
_ Home Value.” The Appraisal Journal April 1946. — Needs. The Architectural Press: London, 1946. 
“Maladjustment to the Family Home.” American Particularly: The Value of Privacy. Pp. 95- 99. 
Review. October 1945.— ‘Farm Cp. Svend Riemer: The Case for the Second 
n Home. September 1944. 
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"SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIV IN HOME P LANN] 
tention of the home- (such as play space fer pre- -school child 
architect has been diverted from the need — or study and separate living room for the 
adolescent), these provisions become 
stead of forcing partitions and “creating ingly superfluous by facilities offered beyond 
nooks: and corners that will separate mu- the confines of the family home. The nursery — 
tually interfering activities, his efforts are school provides sufficient opportunities i 
_ concentrated upon the accommodation of — unrestricted self-expression. Clubs and li- 
the core of remaining activities which are braries and the ice cream parlor attract the 


a predominantly informal nature, social activities of the adolescent. 


a social gatherings rather than individual © Housing economics as well as problems of _ 

isolation. Thus, at the tail end of the general industrial organization: naturally, of 

trend ‘toward specialization, the home be- strategic importance in the support of the 

- comes again a center for informal rest and housing industry on a craftsmans basis is ,. 

relaxation. It is unencumbered by the pur-— apt to tip the scale in favor of the transfer 

 poseful which favors concentrated of family functions to community facilities.® 

i _ studies or specialized hobbies or social Sheltered space is not factory produced and tr 

sy gathering gs of different age groups as part of _ therefore, relatively expensive. Home equip- 

urbanized way of life. ‘The remaining ment, on the other hand, is available at 

core of home activities is apt to resume a relatively low cost. We get more utility value be a 
of home adjustment that dollar spent on equipment than 


closely— a dollar ‘spent on shelter. ‘Consequently, 
: _ home life pattern prior ‘to the heyday of ex- families are fitted into relatively small and 
| treme individualization,. compact homes that are made tolerable as 
i No o wonder t that we find it extremely dif- living quarters by the installment of increas- 
a ficult to relate our observations in the field | - ingly elaborate equipment.’ It is as yet an Bi 
_ of contemporary family housing to a simple, _ open question, whether the factory produc- 
 one- -directional continuum. To create order - tion of homes or of parts needed for home — 
out of chaos, we have to venture into an fa 
interpretation and a meaningful arrange- of larger family residences, or whether econ- 
of the tremendous variety of coexist- omy in this field will be absorbed by reduc- 
ing patterns of home adjustment. . < —. tions of the housing item in the family 
cult to discriminate between the sociological — The conflicting ideas of modern archiiec- — 
significance of the dining room table around ~ “ture reflect amazingly well certain —— 
_ which the. family members were gathered i in 2 cross-currents in the family home itself. We 
earlier days occupied with different activi- advance in our recognition of special require-_ 
ties and, on the other hand, the modern ments for different age groups, , and parents — 7 
- kitchen- living ro room ‘combination which pro pro- become aware of their children’s need for ms 
vides a general “lounge” for the family, i.e. world of their own. This very understanding, pe 
_ a place where the family congregates, albeit — however, promotes ; a much closer identifica- ie 
sh he ly or tionb d their children while 
_ for short stopovers in the evening only or _ tion etween parents and their chi ren while 
4 


for relaxed chatter rather than purposeful they are being increasingly separated in time 


The bewildering conflicts between the need 7 We observe new habi ormations in in the: 


for specialization and the need for spacious family home life. . While claims ‘upon th 


apparent today with regard to to each of the es > Clarence A. Perry : Housing for the Machine : 

e. Russell Sage Foundation. New York, 1939. 
major functions of family life. While the — 939. x 


a architects are groping for solutions of home ‘About the possible social effects of prefabrica- Ps ae 
4 ping tion, cp. Svend Riemer: The Family Home Pre- 


which permit a maximum of privacy fabricated. Marriage and Family Living. February, 
: 


in the the ‘younger generation 
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child as an all- -day participant in the family tion. On ‘the 
group are abandoned, the” emotional ties family group with a ‘minimum of outside 
‘seem to be only the more close-knit during : contacts which, in our days, appears mal- 
a limited periods of direct interaction. adjusted to the demands of the community 
Children attending» nursery school f find as a group and in its individual 
themselves, when at home, in almost per- bers. Nor is there any guarantee that the 
_ petual contact with their mothers. School — sacrifice of community contacts will enhance a 


children refuse to withdraw from the family — _ the adjustment of different family members of ; 
circle to do their home work, They develop to each other. Such isolated families, on the ia 
considerable resistance against the radio, contrary, are subject to tensions from the 
against informal conversations and even the — outside which impair the cohesion of the 5 
distractions of social get-togethers. They re family group by protest and revolt of ing 
frain from: withdrawing to their bedroom- dividual members. Where the isolated family | 
_ study combinations _ where more adequate — group remains intact, our attention will be 
h- privacy could be obtained. The e separation of called to the undesirable effects of excessive = 


members in -secondary-gr -group family contacts in sy 


a place where an informal flow of ey oe active po : 
eases the rigid discipline of specialized oc- The concept of “familism, 
_ cupational and specialized leisure time ac- is not predicated by "definition upon the 
tivities. -family contacts. A super- 
It is of importance to the sociologist of ficial understanding of ‘the process 
the family to assess housing conditions with ns however, invites such _ a 


regard to their influence upon the cohesion - pretat ions. They abound in our literature, 
a family life. His attention is called to the _ predicting the loss of family cohesion as a 
decrease of actual contacts between family consequence of diminishing contacts 
ae members. The only occasion left for regular measured by simple | frequencies and the 
get-togethers of the family group is dinner amount of time spent together. The study ¥ 
_ time, not any more the evening hours. Break-— - of actual family behavior in the home chal- 
is most frequently taken in relay to us to consider a careful. redefinition 
avoid bathroom crowding and to comply — 
with different school and working hours. that v we are ‘concerned with 
 johens frequently taken outside the cal congestion in time and space, but with | 
family home. Sundays may possibly find the the -Teintegration of diversified individual 
fa nily united at a breakfast- luncheon | com- rs activities on a less tangible basis of loyalties, 
_mutua’ aid in emergency and close identifi- os 


again, tend to the individual mem- cation with the happiness and the careers— 


of the family in different directions. however individualized in themselves—of 
: But the numerical extent of direct inter- ch the different members of the family group. 
action between family members in the home Perhaps, we shall learn to apply a wider 
= be looked upon as an expression of frame of reference to the evaluation — 
“familism” i.e. a condition in which “the | desirable or undesirable family trends. It a 
‘jatenents of the teenliy as a group is om may prove advisable not to consider the 
: as an end i in itself but to assess its a 
- contributions to the life of the community. — 
_ The task of home planning, to be : 
‘should be guided by knowledge and 


Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. 


_ The Family. American Book Company. New York, 2 Direct responses of prospective tenants or 


hee f. ul tions on pp. 64 and 6 home | owners to a check- list Of —— 
ormulation tions on Pp. 64 an 9. owners 10 & 
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ERATIONS ‘AND FAMILY STABILITY 


- “gadgets” or alternatives in basic design do of contemporary and future building activi- 
not tell us very the housing ties. In shaping our physical 
o— of the future. While a statement of today we are influencing future attitudes and o 4 
preferences may clarify the immediate mar- subjectively experienced needs. We are con- 
4 
ket situation, it does not furnish any clues” fronted—whether we like the task or 
fe long term planning policies. But the with a pense of true planning and policy 
_ home planner is committed to a long term making. 
view. Family residences are apt to serve their If we provide w well integrated neighbor- 
purpose for close to a half-century. The re- hoods in which the individual dw elling unit = 
om the original investment will have is supplemented by community facilities, the 
to be calculated on decades of useful serv- future citizen will be endowed with a differ- 
There may even be reasons to override personality than ‘if we focus attention 
some contemporary tenant demands for the upon the provision of specialized rooms 
7 sake of community values which do not _ within the family residence. Whatever we 
a present themselves clearly to the individual — are going to do, whether we are going to 
family father. plan carefully or not, , Whether we are going 
of = To complicate the matter, , home construc- to base our decisions upon research or not, ao: 

4 tion policies cannot be based upon straight we cannot help but initiate a self-perpetuat- ey 
"predictions of preferences alone. It is im- ing chain of cause and effect relationships 
possible to isolate subjective attitudes to- that will assist in 

the family home from the very effects. 


“\HE FAMILY, a “central mechanism for tions are observable i in any oedema 
- transmission of culture, must be able folk society, and in many ne of modern © 


2 


culture traits, one generation to an- There is also to be found, within partic- 
- other. 1 This it has effectively done, through- ular families , something of a distinct and~ 
out history and prehistory, means of recognized tradition, and an explicit desire 
traditional forms and processes familiar to tol have it perpetuated. Though not univer- 
the student of sociology. A family system - sal, this desire for continuity is widespread. — 
that works satisfactorily is easily appears not only in royal families—even 
along through successive generations by domestic "servants tradesmen in some 
‘means of slow, informal, and unwitting ap- cultures are proud of being the 
Among the conditions favoring of a line of reputable work- 
the process are, early marriage and long” ers, OF merely of the bearers of 
overlapping of generations, concentrations of good family name. 3 
primary relations within the family, and a family having a strong and 
homogeneity (of ‘the society. 17 These -condi- tradition, major decisions may be taken with 
Paper read before the annual meeting of the than to the happiness of the persons in- 4 
_ American Sociological Society, Chicago, Illinois, volved. In such a case a family member does 
December, 27-30, 1946. not merely have own life to lead, but 
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oa iine. Sons are thus valued not only as per- _ sion of family capital. Any person who . en- 
sons, but also as instruments of perpetuation ters such a profession without the aid of © 


of the tradition and as bearers of the heir- — family apprenticeship i is at a disadvantage i in J 

looms. The family possessions, tangible and competition with second or third genera- 
intangible, may be at the same time burden- tion practitioners.* Ww 

responsibilities and valuable resources. Certain pursuits call for a large amount b 

i In addition to thrones, estates, and for- of such subtle folk knowledge. ~ = 4d 

tunes, there are intangible forms of capital, for example, may sometimes succeed solely 

“transmitted in family lines, which function by virtue of technical knowledge and skill, 

r _ to aid in the success of descendants and to but this happens only in exceptional cases. Ss 
- = a dynasty together. In the occupa- _ The conduct of a private practice must or- om 
tion of agriculture, for example, the trans- dinarily be supported by a good wpe 
a - mission to sons of career knowledge is as im- A tation, in which stability, sociability, and 7 li 
portant as the gift of lands, buildings, and popularity are helpful. Membership in 


stock. Except where agricultural colleges ganizations, avoidance of unnecessary con- 


have recently spread ‘their influence, there “troversy, development: ‘of unobtrusive 
has been little other convenient way of litical skill, all may contribute to the phy- : 


acquiring the large and complex body sician’s success. Supporting knowledge of 
_ Mecessary knowledge a and skill than the long, similar kind is s useful in many other careers, is 7 oe 
slow apprenticeship within the farm family. show business, military life, uni- 
The farmer’s son is given capital in the form versity t teaching, preaching, others.‘ 


of a fund of folk knowledge which is the ae 
refinement of a continuous tradition of rural ' The public of this fact during 
technology preserved from prehistoric times. the recent wartime experience with upgraded work- s 


a4 _A similar statement could be made concern- ¢"- Even at such low occupational levels as that 
baad - of waitresses, the green qualities of the new workers — 


+ 


sing nearly all but the most recent of tech- ies 


niques by which men earn their livelihoods. an instance known the writer, an able 
_ . Before the modern period o of trade schools, young physician, well-respected by his colleagues 


plumbers, ma masons, printers, and for his professional abilities, was having trouble in 


hen there fell into 
_ many other skilled workers, were produced — the early stages of his career w 
be _ by the same sort of continuity of folk knowl- his hands a copy of How to Win Friends and In a 


kegs — People, which so impressed him that it > 
edge, in most cases through the agency of virtually revolutionized his personality and perhaps 


the family. even saved his career. It is exceptional, 


~~ Besides these direct professional tech for persons to acquire from printed matter an 


adequate knowledge of human relations. Few suitors 
niques, ) there are required in ‘many occupa- poet find the key te success in romance from a book 


_ tions considerable amounts of supporting — of rules, few mothers can train their infants well oo 
_ knowledge and skill concerning the proper from an instruction book. Full acquaintance with 
ways to behave, methods of dealing with leo general nature of human beings is required in 


leagues and clients, and the most favorable that explicit rules be intelligently 
writer of one of the biographical “Profiles” 

roles to maintain in the community. A drug- New 


Es a gist, for exam ample, benefits from a -compre- aS in some detail the special skill of a young 


_hension of the values of the neighborly touch woman whose profession is that of | “a Salvation 
a 4 4 as well as the appea ince of discretion. a » Army Captain. At the age of twenty-eight she 
a undertaker must know the fine points of dig- carried the responsible assignment to a difficult sec- 


tion of New York City, where she worked under the 
nity which enable him to upon local difficulties to convert the metropolitan 


Sete clients expensive goods and services while ‘sinners. Though she is said to be well-schooled in oe 
maintaining an air of unconcern with profit. the detailed “Orders and Regulations for the Officers 
‘ek? A jeweler must. acquire sensitivity to style, 3 of the Salvation Army,” her superiority over her 
an atmosphere of class, and a stock of good colleagues is attributed by the author partly to the hs 


“4 fact that she is “third generation.” It is not acci- 
Such unwritten wisdom often makes the 4.441 that she pinaned to matty & man whe 


: difference between struggle and prosperity, “third generation” in the Salvation Army. fey 
acquisition ¢ the posses- ‘hildren of such a union would 
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It is not uncommon in fact for even a racial ‘ maintain continuity in - famil y life a are: the 
_ or national heritage to contain special know]- ¥ ability to judge character so that a mate 
a of the half-secret tricks of certain _ will be wisely chosen, recognizing at the same ~ 
trades, as in the case of the Greek- Americans _ time the “unreliability ‘of one’s own emo-— 
with their understanding of the restaurant - tion and the superior objectivity of close 
business, the Italians with their skill at gar- friends and relatives;’ recognition of the 
“dening and truck farming, and the Irish importance of the long v view of gratifications 
4 with their knowledge of police and political - rather than the policy of living by im- 
work. ‘There may also be deficiency pulses of the moment; knowledge of the 
_—it has been remarked by E. Franklin _ means of holding the interest and respect of ey 
fe Frazier, for example, that the reason even . the young, so that control and guidance may ad 
urban Negroes have on the whole shown be effective; and knowledge of how to pre 
little commercial skill is that historically serve and within a 
P “skills involved in buying and selling. problems, primitive and folk peo con- 
Career knowledge is not the only form of cerning them is in general not inferior : ee 
intellectual capital that is of importance to contemporary folk knowledge, and it ee 
family succession. A stable or progressing clearly superior to the “common sense” that 
family — line also requires a considerable is relied upon in families where continuity 
amount of general folk wisdom regarding has been broken. 
human relations, Some of this knowledge is Ancient practical wisdom, like old 
transmitted in explicit form, by precept, toms, tends to become a part of the mores, 
proverb, and parable. The Chagga of East and thus we may observe in rural 
Africa, for example, though regarding women today how much of this type of know ee 
“man’s donkeys,” inform one another has become integrated with traditional 
that, “Since the days | of our fathers it has » ality. Here the meaning of hard work, fru- 
been impressed upon us that a man’s wife gality, and avoidance of debt is more than 
_may not be struck. Men may strike cach In a Catskill village that 
other, but no one is to lay hands upon * serve as an example—a place too remote for 
wife.”* | The lore and sacred writ ings  tourists—idleness “meets with disapproval 


of all peoples abounds in such traditional and physical laziness is intolerable. The 
admonitions, and it is in like spirit that con- . standard rural practice of early rising is 
a temporary wedding fz ceremonies instruct expected even of those whose duties do not | 
brides to “love, honor, and obey (or cher- "require it, and guests on the farm who do 
ish)” their husbands. rouse at the sound of kitchen work and 
Even more important, however, ‘is the the smell of bacon and coffee, are routed 
-_inexplicit wisdom that is unobtrusively p pre- out by intentional noise or even by direct 
sented through examples, or as a by-product summons, 
of daily intercourse. It is largely through Among modern, particularly urban, popu- 
a ‘familiarity with successful social relations lations, it is generally recognized that there 
f _in action, rather than through verbal pre- exists a serious, though still only partial, - es, 
a ‘cept, that young persons learn from their tural discontinuity between generations. In 
elders how to carry over the techniques into some cases this is the result of personal — ae. 
their own adult lives. Among the types of failures—drunkenness, criminality, demor- 


) wisdom that are useful to those who would — alization—on the part of of parents, or the +. 
See D. AR Hindu Marriage i in 


5 pected to represent a most “highly “purified strain 6. Journal of Sociology, LIT: 255-58, N 1946. 
a a the special culture of the organization. Sak AS ‘The traditional Hindu belief is that during the © 


a * Lecture at Syracuse University in the winter of plastic and emotional period of life persons do not 


marriages: turn out well, 
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4 ih in W. I. Thomas, Primitive Behavior, New Y _ 3 tha Ia such arranged ae : 


‘4 al: ‘their conservative or 
extreme radicalism, either of which may 
8 weaken or break the thread of tradition. But — 


probably the largest amount of ‘such discon- busy father, that she compensated by lav- 
 tinuity is that which results from the pres- 2 ishing a pathological amount of solicitude on 


—_— from abroad to this land, or migra- 


change of culture that a gap between par- 


re? 
AMERICAN 


ent transitional state of civilization. Immi- own . children, leading to their ruin 
tion from farm to city, ‘involve such a 4 husband’s affection, to her 


ents, who know the old culture, and chil- an and suicidal tendencies. These experiences 


— 


LOGICAL REV 

In a third example, ‘the ‘daught 
_‘widely-known intellectual leader felt so neg- 
_ lected and unloved by her self-centered and — 


through | overprotection, to the loss of 


own hospitalization for mental depression 


dren, _who almost exclusively absorb the are ‘relatively extreme but not rare. Far 
= wei new, is all but inevitable. Such a gulf be- more common, however, are the smaller er 


tween generations also forms as a conse- 


tinuity, folk knowledge— 
and moral | capital—fails to be transmitted, 


“quence | of the speed of social change, which Their frequency is reflected in the various 
_ renders parental wisdom obsolete in the eyes indications of dissatisfaction or partial fail- 


‘Tors that cause trouble without — 


of children. Because of such a break in con- in processes involved in family life—_ 
—the intellectual and the por »Jarity of “Advice to the Lovelorn” 


columns and of fortune- tellers, the signs of 


and thus the younger generation is left un-— near in family life, and the rising di- 


provided with the heritage that is of such 


_ importance in the maintaining ofa ‘success: 


and desertion rates. 


“dost, the heirs may either accept their re- 


history materials reveal an almost duced status or they may try to rebuild 


unlimited variety of personal failures 
difficulties that follow such disruption. The 
/ common element in them all i is ignorance— 
ignorance of the ‘essentials of folk sociology 
—so that persons so deprived can 


modern life. Ib ‘one illustrative instance, 


the estate, in ‘competition of course with 
other ambitious persons who seek riches. 
Often this process of recovery may take as . 


long as did the original building of the for- ae 
tune. bry the heritage of folk knowl 


expert had like ‘this in when 


: four sons in succession ran away from the he observed a condition among the — 


town home, at the ages of finishing 


motion picture magnates of California. H 


_— high- -school, in order to. escape the discipline ie stated, “Hollywood is a bad source for co . 


us oe a a tyrannical father. Each thereby lost an 
opportunity for higher education and en- 


into the | 


tributions. That’s first-generation money q 
the people never had more then t two pants to a 


professional class, _and en- their name, and n now that they’ 


unprepared. They found hang on to it, or buy jewels.” 


ie 
4 jail sentences. In another case a “progressive 
educator” deliberately deprived his daugh- — 
Bc: of traditional counsel in order to allow — 


fell violently in love with a series of 


ai 
unworthy mi men, made t two > unsuccessful mar- 
 jages, and eventually abandoned all family — 


responsibility and lived with a 


a few who try has been shown that 
sons remain in the occupational tevets of 


their father: 


Social Mobility, I 
-Taussig and C. S. Joslyn, American Business Leaders, 
1932; and P. E. Davidson and H. D. Anderson, 
Occupational Mobility in an ommunity, 
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large part of stich climbing as does occur 


attributed to new industrial_and that of ‘nursing, and the fifth worked 2 ‘as 
commercial employment opportunities pro- community educational leader, and wrote 
vided ‘by the contemporary transition and published poetry as an avocation, 
agricultural society to industrial civiliza- of this generation married, and their chil- 
tion. in stable societies movement all took up such gerd 


may have to wait for a professorship nize between their 
a predecessor retires or dies, tional achievements tie ently of 


is neither automatic nor merely had rich and contact. The con- 
a matter of general upward striving, but — _ tinuity and harmony of generations in this 
tends to _proceed along certain definite family is shown in the remark of a girl to 
outes, The initial _phase—the original im- her grandmother, “W hen you talk 
“pulse to rise above one’s fellows—has ob- you are my own age.” 
servable causes. In many cases the source The way from lower to higher ‘4 
appears ‘to lie. in the general tradition of tional levels is somewhat simplified by cer-— 
progress in this country, which has tain channels of advancement. For example, 
- bolized to many immigrants the hope of in- ah, convenient way from agriculture to the | 
definite achievement. In others the is by way of the ministry 


_cestry, or on the other hand it may arise as __ can be pbdeved with little or nothing of ie 
compensation for a severe family disgrace. financial Tesources. The farmer’s son 
_ There are many families in which ambition hears a call to preach and becomes a nin 
fie. “appears to have a religious basis, particularly ister is unlikely to be able to provide ~~ — 
8 the denomination emphasizes good | works ancial capital for his children, but by virtue § 
and self- -improvement. of his way of life is able to instil’ in them 
a family of the Catskill village /men- respect for education, and perha»s a certain 
tioned above, a progression over three to obtain scholarships to profit : 
carrying the family from low- by study, thereby making it pes ssible for 
reward farming to the professional level, them to enter the profession of teaching. 
began in the early childhood of the mem- _ Data from Who’s Who indicate that a con- 
bers of of the first generation. In 1 school the siderable number of distinguished professors 
grandmother 0 of the present | generation reached their places by such a route. Appar- 
learned to enjoy books, absorbed all read-— ently their children are in most cases able 
‘ing matter she could obtain, and built up to hold fur- 
literature. She married a farmer ther, aa 
of similar inclination, and, while the poverty the family histories for the 
® of their agricultural resources “prevented present study, a number of such channels 
their giving much of material value to their are "suggested. farmer in whose family 
_ children, they were able and willing to make ownership of land was a sacred imperative “i 
4 - sacrifices to provide each of their five daugh- _ found it desirable to add to the family fields’ “7 
. a ters with an education, even though | this in order to keep his sons nearby and on the 
=a meant for a time an unpleasant city life, £ land, and thus almost unintentionally — 
Re supported only by income from common i into a real-estate business, which became a 
2 labor. All five daughters were not only put valuable family possession. _ Another farm : 
2) through high _ school—exceptional for the family was pushed into progress by the ex- 
_ people of their community—but were also — pansion of a nearby city to his vicinity, forc- 
6 given in their home an an appreciation of lit- i ing conversion to truck farming. His son 
ae erature and education, and an ambition to entered the truck farming business in part- _ 
pass it on to descendants. ‘Three of them — _ nership with the father, but was in time 


entered | the profession of teaching, another hired as of a competing business. 
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send his own son to college and thereby or anization, or even th 
to present him with an opportunity to enter a 


The channels leading out of the common remain a for | several generations 
labor class are similar! d.I ‘ 
a y varied. Insomecases The c contemporary family crises may | 
Me the sons of common laborers find employ - i in large part a consequence . of the -transi- 
oh ment in businesses in which, by apprentice- tional state of civilization, and therefore of\ 
_ ship and years of careful living, enough — s temporary character. Rates of city growth~ 
‘knowledge and capital can be accumulated and of population i increase are expected 
to enable them to enter the same bus F 
for themselves. In one such case a workman’s foreseen of the emergence of a new equi- 


— 


7 


became an embalmer’s apprentice and librium which will involve a new and stable ae 


after some time opened an undertaking es- ~ form of family life.® But for those families in ie 
- tablishment of his ow own, eventually building which the generations have been widely split _ 


it into the leading business of its type in apart, the loss of the heritage of knowledge 


town, In another instance a son learned the — _ may precede by some decades the replace- a 
drugstore business as a - clerk, studied phar- ment by the new. Thus a large part of the 
macy on the side, and eventually eoqued young generation of today appears destined 
_ his own store. A construction laborer’ S son to suffer from cultural malnutrition, , some 


Such gains in, ,occupational level , along W. Burges, Family,” in 


with the painfully acquired folk knowledge Society in Wartime, W. F. Ogburn, ed. (Chicago: 
of how to live on the higher levels, are fa- _—- University of Chicago Press, 1943), and E. a 


cilitated by family continuit When ex- Burgess and H. Locke, The Family (New York 

4 y y American Book Company, 1945). Also Margaret 
Redfield, “The American Family: Consensus 

tain families, the loss of such a heritage is and Freedom.” American Journal of Sociology, LII, ee 


from wien recovery i is (November, 1946), 175- 83. 


ef treme gulfs form between ge generations in ce 


7 Bureau of the Census 
ROM its formation until s dissolution, un til the first child leaves ome, the family 
family ‘passes through | a series ‘of remains stable in size. As the children leave 
. Stages that are subject to demographic — home for employment or marriage, the size - 
analysis. ‘Typically, a family comes into be- the family shrinks gradually back to the 
when a couple is married. The family original two persons. s. Evenvually one and 
_ gains in size with the birth of each child. — then the other of the parents die and the 


From the time when the last child ild is born family cycle has come to an end. 


* Paper the ‘of During the life of the typical family, im- 
* Stan Sociological Society, Chicago, Tlinois, portant changes occur not only in the com- 
ar December 27-30, 1946. The writer wishes to thank position but also in many other measurable si 
Wilson H. Grabill for permission to use certain characteristics of the group. The family 
which be had om to move to one or more new locations in 


the Process: of adjusting to new Te- 


FAMILY CYCLES 


became a bricklayer, and later a contractor, effects af which may remain beyond pres 
eventually earning enough to educate his ent century. 
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i - portunities. A home m may be purchased; the 
rental value of the living quarters may teristics of families. World ‘War 
change. The probability of employment of since the end of hostilities, but these 
the husband and of his wife will differ from data are available in insufficient detail ge 
one phase of the family cycle to another. — our present purposes. Figures for this un- 
Occupational shifts corresponding varia- settled period would less appropriate, thy 
tn in earnings are usually “experienced _ even if available, than statistics for the more 
during the lives of ‘the average family’s _ stable prewar period. Family behavior within — a as 


breadwinners, F 3 another year or two from now is likely to re- 
In treating these subjects, this p paper falls” more closely that of families in 1940 
nto three parts: first, a presentation of the than that of families in 1945. Accordingly, 


ages at which "American married couples the main findings reported in this paper are 
s reach the several stages of the fam- Be based on tabulations of the decennial el _ 


family composition during the life span _ 
the average family ; and third, a 
of changes in residence and in economic 
haracteristics of the typical family between —Half of men in 1 this 


An wv 

On CODON 


its establishment and its disestablishment. te try who marry for the first t time do so a 
The analysis of family composition and fore” their 2 25th birthday and half of the 
3 characteristics will be limited, where pos- — Y women before their 22nd birthday, accord- i 
é _ sible, to families of the “husband and wife’ = ing to data from the 1940 Census. More 
3 _ type in which both members of a married — as shown in Table I, the median 13 

es at first marriage for men was 24.3 years 


: 
type Groups not included in this ee as P-S, No. 3, March 30, 1945; “Estimates of 
"are married couples who are living with an _ Number of Families in the United States: 1940 to | 

li 1 1960,” Series P-46, No. 4, June 1, 1046; “Composi- 

established family, ‘persons living alone, tion of Families in the United States at the End 
_ broken families, and households maintained of the War in Europe: May, 1045,” Series P-46, be 
by single (unmarried) persons, Likewise No. 8, September 6, 10946; “Characteristics of 

excluded are the residents of institu- Families in the United States: February, 1046,’ 


Series P-S, No. 13, December 20, 1946; and “Marital 
_ tions, transient Keel nat of large ahs Status of the Civilian Population and of Heads of 


The Bureau of the Census has collected 10, 1047. 
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for women, 21.6 years.? The average private housed 
- couple marrying 50 years ago was a little 
older than the average couple in current hy ‘ae living doubled up in private hdl 
times. Results derived from the 1890 Census holds. * The latter increase no 
_ showed that the median age at first mar- doubt, asa consequence of the lack - 
_ riage was 2 26. 1 years for men and 22 0 ‘years — _ housing facilities to accommodate the great 
for women at that time. Thus, the average + numbers marrying during, or since the end — 
married man of 1940 was his wife’s senior by of, the war, 


about three ‘years, whereas: his Child bearing Following marriage, about 


age of ‘men at first marriage may by order of birth.® The median 
be attributed in part, therefore, to the de- : of mothers bearing their first child in 1940 at 
cline in the proportion of farm people in ‘Was 22.6 years, In 1890 it probably was 
“the United States. Another factor may be about 23 3.0 years. Between 1940 and © 1942 ae, 
‘the more widespread maswlodye today of it remained practically unchanged in spite 
‘means of family | limitation. In the earlier ofa rather large increase in the propo 
7 period postponement of marriage was prob- of first births among pall births. 
ably more often relied upon as a — of | For women who had ‘enaied’ snd had 
limiting family size. Teached the end of their reproductive period 
It should be recognized, of c course, Teil (45, to 49 49 years old) by 1940, the average 
al all couples establish a separate home — of children born per woman was 
when they marry. In ordinary times, ap- 
"proximately one couple out of every ive by order of birth indicate that these 3. & 
_moves in with relatives or lives in rented © children’ were born about two years apart, aa 
rooms as lodgers for a while after marriage. | hence a period of only about four and one- 
_ The proportion of couples living in n this half years elapsed between the birth of me a a 
reaches a low point of about 3 percent Status of the Civilian Population 
couples in their 50’s.3 Heads of Families: June, 1946,” cited above. For 
ws Over a considerable period of time there * a statistical description of married couples and 


parent-child groups who do not maintain separate 
has | a homes, see “Characteristics of Secondary Families a 
7 coup es to make their homes wi estab- in the United States: February, 1946,” Bureau of ae 


lished family. There is evidence in unpub- the Census, Series P-S, No. 15, February 5, 1047. 
Bes, data from the Censuses of 1930 and Sa "Vital Statistics of the United States, Govern- 
Ben that smaller r proportions of f couples: = ment Printing Office, Washington, reports for 1917 


- to 1944. For selected, highly fertile groups the in- 

- these earlier dates than i in 1940 were failing tea may be less than one ~ on the average. 
“to maintain their own households. A — See the article by Harold T. Christensen, “The = 
4 vey made in June, 1946, showed an increase Time-Interval between Marriage of Parents and ~ 
of only 9 per cent since 1940 in the number 4 the Birth of their First Child in Utah County, 

| a Wilson H. Grabill, “Age at First Marriage,” No. 4, pages 518 to 525, January, 1939. An in- 

Bureau | of the Census, Series P-45, No. 7, May 28, __ tensive anaiysis of child spacing on a national basis 

awaits the compilation of detailed data on women 

Based on a comparison of the number of mar- a completed fertility by date of marriage and by 
ted women with husband present in the household date of birth of each child. Information of this — 
and the number of such women who were wives of type was recently collected in Great Britain. es 

heads of households in 1940. See Tables 9 and 11 - Diger * See Table 3 of the 1940 Census Bureau report, a 


: 


reports on population, Characteristics by Age, Gov- 
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first and the last child, as a rule. The typi- when first one then the other of the eae 
Be cal mother had, therefore, borne her mm expected to die. For the average couple 
child at the (median) age of 27.2 years. <a _ who married in 1940, the chances are 50-50 
Because families were so large two gen- that, , under mortality rates observed at that 
erations ago, the average woman at that — time, they will survive jointly for about 39 A 
time had twice | as long an interval between years.” At the end of that period the wife 
the birth of her first and last child as does — would be 61 years old and the husband 64. _ 
the woman of today. She had borne 5.4 _ They would have lived together for 11 years 
children’ with an estimated interval of 9 since the last of their three children married. — 
ee years between the first and the last. Not un- — ‘By comparison, the typical couple of two 
= til the age of about 32 yous 3 had she given | 3 generations ago could have expected to sur- 
vive together for only 31 years after mar- 
a At this point it is appropriate to mention riage, that is, until the wife would have at- 
in passing, at least, those women who have tained age 53 and the husband 57. This is 
Ka oe never borne any children. Among women ¥ two years short of the time when their fifth 
Ga ’ who had married and completed their period child would have been expected to ‘marry. “¥ 
2s — of fertility (45 to 49 years old) by 1940, | " ‘Thus, the decline in size of family and 
per cent had had no children. For the improved survival prospects of the 
1890 the ‘corresponding figure was only half population since 1890 not only have assured — 
as large, 7.9 per cent. the average parents of our day that they will 
= rT _ Children leaving home. —From the time live to see their children married but alse 
the last child is born until the first child have made it probable that they will have 
a leaves home, the ‘size of the family usually 9 one-fourth of their married life still to com: 
remains stable. Probably a majority of chil- when their last child leaves the parental — 


= dren depart from the parental home for a home. This represents a remarkable change — : 


é 


less than a year from the time they marry.* and at the same time one of the most sig- 


_ mew permanent place of residence scan since 1890. It is one of the most dramatic, | 
perm 9 


_ Let us assume as a reasonable approxima- u “alien changes from the viewpoint of the 4 
tion, ‘therefore, that the average _(ever-mar- ‘life e experiences of the parents, of all changes e 
ried) woman, of ‘completed fertility (45 to in the family cycle in the last 50 years. It 
49 years old) in 1940 had had three children has a multitude oi social and economic i im- 
home at the same age their parents wife ‘would ordinarily be expected to 
‘married. The decline in the number of chil- _ enim: longer than her husband, partly be- 
_ dren living at home would accordingly > she is usually younger and partly be- 
_ taken place when the “mother was between cause mortality r: rates are more favorable for 
‘the ages of 45 and 50 years. By way ofc com- — women than for men, age for age. In the 
parison, the average woman of her grand- 
_ mother’ s era would have been 47 to 55 years * Survival ‘rates for the general population were 


= 
used. Married persons, particulary married men, 
old, if she had lived as long as that, when have slightly better chances of survival than he 


her _five ‘surviving children _ were leaving persons, but they represent such a large majority 


Dissolution of the family —This bring gs the survival factors for married persons, if available, 


would probably differ very little from those for the 
us ad final general population. Life tables for persons by 


status would create some difficulties of interpretation - 


because marital status, unlike sex or race, changes 
eet *Some indirect evidence on this point may be at least once during the life time of ‘almost all 
e obtained by analyzing data on persons in private members of a cohort who start life together. See 
households by relationship to the household head Elizabeth H. Pitney, “Mortality by Marital Sa 
and on persons in quasi households. See Tables 11 4 by Age, Race, and Sex, Urban and Rural: United 4 
and 12 in Part I of Volume IV of the States, 1940,” Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics 
on cited Special Reports, Vol. Vol. 23, No. 2 No. July 3 1945- 
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joint survival of husband and wife is ter- ‘not separate families or 
inated with the death of the husband. In in with the family after a period of living — 
case, the average wife would t be | elsewhere. 
pected, under present conditions of mortal- At all stages of the family cycle, except 
ity, to live on after her husband’s death for perhaps for brief periods at the wrens 
_ about 13 years, to age 74; 50 years ago, fe and the end, the majority of the husband — 
_ could have looked forward to living until and wife families have one or more persons 
age 68. In the less common situation, the in the household who are relatives of the 
_ period of joint survival is broken uy the couple. The figures in Table 2 show that, : 
death of the) wife. In that case, the average among families in 


Per Cent of Husband and Wife Families With— 
% One or One ormore | One or more 
relatives in related children | relatives 18 


the home We under 18 orover 


45 to 54 years > 
55 to 64 years. 

68 years and ove 


k would be expected to live on for 6 one or 


years, to age 70, whereas 50 years ago he usually only one and that a child of their 
a would have “been likely to live until age 66. During the period which includes 
Ps With the dissolution of the family by the middle age (35 to 54 years old) about four or 
death of both spouses, the end of the last te out of emery five couples had relatives in the py 
stage in the usual family cycle has been home. modal or most frequently oc- 
reached. curring family size during this phas e was 5 


‘ its life it in size and 
then contracts, ‘not only because of the 


also because of the varying of again alone. 


j are based on chances of survival of each spouse 


The ages at death reported in this paragraph ing numbers of young children and of fe - 


_ from the median age at marriage. See Thomas N. E. i= 9 ll The figures presented here on family com- 
_ Greville, United States Life Tables and Actuarial _ position in 1940 were derived mainly from Census 
_ Tables, 1939-1941, Government Printing — Office, Bureau data in two sources, Tables 3 and 8 of | 


= Washington, 1946, and James W. Glover, United Types of Families, Government Printing Office, 


States Life Tables, 1890, 1901, 1910, and 1g01- 1910, — a Washington, 1943, and Table 11 of Part 1 of Volume 
Government Office, Washington, 1921 Iv the 1940 on population cited above. 
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PERCENT WITH 1 OR MORE RELATIVES THE 
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«PERCENT WITH 1 OR Mi 
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2-COMPOSITION OF HUSE | | 


relatives who make their homes with the included about half again as 


4 family. as young women, largely because 
Children’ living at home. one per fact that it is customary for nen to 
‘cent of the husband and wife families 
1940 had no young children under 18 years About one- eighth of the adult ee 
of age living in the home who were related were married, widowed, or divorced sons or 
to the couple. Nearly half of those families daughters and their spouses, if any, who 
in which the husband was under 25 years — Were living with their parents or parents- ‘in ‘y 
reached his upper thirties slightly more than _ _ About one- tenth of the relatives were par- 
one-fifth, 21.7 per cent, were still childless _ ents of the husband or his wife. Of these 
4 or their children who had not passed their parents, about 30 per cent were fathers or 
18th birthday had either left home or died. _ fathers-i in-law and about 70 ‘per cent were 
At that time there were more families with mothers or mothers-in-law. One-fourth of the a 
- 3 or more children under 18 than with any : fathers or fathers-in-law were still married, 
a smaller number. At ages beyond 40 years, an but only about one-tenth of the mothers or 
increasing proportion of couples no longer ‘mothers-in-law were still married. The | pre- 
young dependents in the household. ponderance of mothers among the parents 
This proportion passed the one-half mark living with established families is in large 
_ between the ages of 50 and 60 and thes seven- part a reflection of the lesser tendency 
_eighths point above the age of 75. widows than widowers remarry, the 
a Until the husband and wife reach middle. ‘ greater ¢ chances of women than men to sur- _ 
age, ‘nearly all of the children living at home vive to old age, and the greater economic a, 
_ are sons Or daughters of the couple. In 1940, 3 dependency of older women than older men. 

11 out of every 12 relatives under 18 years — Thus, all but about one-fifth of the adult me ~ i , 
old i in the averag > family were own children relatives were children or parents (own or 
i of the family head. The remaining g one- i in- -law) of the family head or his wife. Of 
a twelfth consisted very largely of grand-chil- — 4 this one-fifth, a large proportion were 
dren. After the couple pass middle age, the brothers or sisters, including brothers- 
children in the home may represent a com- . sisters-in-law, of the family head or his wife. 


_ The husband and wife are likely to reach a CHANGES IN RESIDENCE AND IN ECONOMIC 
4 point in their s50’s when their grandchildren CHARACTERISTICS 
‘Tepresent the majority of the y young children Residential Shifts. —In ordinary times, 
in the about four out of every five couples estab- 
_ Adult relatives in the home. —Sixty- four lish a home apart from their parents when — 
ta of the husband and wi wife families they marry. Furthermore, many of those 
in 1940 had no adult relatives 18 years old who have established a home are likely to 
bec. over living in the home. Very few, about move to another location with more ade- 
; one-eighth, of the families in which the hus- — quate Eving space when the s size of their fam- aie _ 
band was under 35 years of age contained i 
_ of these additional adults. At each age therefore, that only 41 per cent of the heads» ge  & 
of the husband above 45, however, roughly of hx husband and wife families were living Se 
one- half of the families furnished living the same house in 1940 as in 1935, as may 


- 


for one « more adults besides the seen from the figures in Table 3.17 Forty- 
_ family head and his wife. Te ara five per cent had moved to a different house 


Neat us note who these adult relatives are. within the same county (or city. of 100,000 
three-fifths of Gen 1940, were = more). because « of job considien- 


i 
| | 
> 
: q 
: 
| 
t yet left home, of whom most were of Family and Age of Head, Government Printing = an 
18 and 34 years old. This group Office, Washington, 1944. 
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ns 3 per cent had shifted their place Home ownership. to resi- 
dential shifts is tenure of home. In fact, a 


residence still greater distances; that is, 


of cities of 100, 000 or more) or had the of a home. Few 


a 


te - of the family heads under 35 years old peat lg or 39 per 
ae. in 1940 were living in the same house or — ers. At each advancing age of the family 


apartment they had been living i in five y years 
"TABLE 3. Economic CHARACTERISTICS OF AND WIFE 


‘ie 
AGE OF HuSBAND, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1940 


Per cent of 


Median 


Per cent of 


Per cent of 


Per cent of 


to this country from abroad. indeed of the young couples in separate liv- 
These overall averages, enough ing quarters own their homes. Only 12 per 
‘ 
n themselves, conceal some e striking differen- cent of those under 25 years of age were — 
_ tials among couples i in the several stages of | home ¢ owners in 1940 but by the age period : + 


cent, were home own- . 


families in 
same 


rental 
value of 
home 


(dollars) 


families 
ow 


wage 

or salary 
income in 
dollars) 


wives of 


force 


861 


92 | 1,193 


_ 25 years. 
to 29 years. 
to 34 years.... 
7 35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 


years and over... 


; 
earlier. The other & 
By way of contrast, among families with a 
_ husband in the upper age range, 55 years 


“until, at age 6S and over, 69 per cent were 


Monthly rental value of home.— 

old and over, 64 per cent were in the same in the expenditure for housing space are 
home and the other 36 | per « cent were not. — marked by sharp increases in the earlier” 
These statistics make apparent the high de- stages of the family cycle, for obvious rea- _ 
gree of = and decreases in the later stages that 


Those in which the husband was under 35 


“years of age in 1940 were more than three | 
report, Internal 1035 to 


_ Characteristics of Migrants, Government Printing 
Par county (or city. of 100, 000 or more) during» _ Office, Washington, 1946. For recent statistics on the 
the yon migration of heads of husband and wife families _ 
age of head, see of Families in 


— 
= 
— 
1 
‘ 
| 6s | | | sao | 468 
incomes of $1 or more but with less than $50 from sources other than wages orsalary, 
Gg b Age of husband under 3s vears, 
a 
++ 
ill 
4 
i 
i, 
| 
couples 45 to 54. The latter age group 
a 
— 1 
— 
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WIFE 


OF HOME 


PERCENT OF Wi 


“AGE OF FAMILY HEAD (YEARS) 
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homes» with | the median 1 rental value. Of those i in ‘this 

Sate, occupied by couples who had age group who were still employed, more 
_ reached 65 or over had median rental values than 40 per r cent were gaa or farm ra 

These and other available facts indicate that unas Employment of the wife. hana, ‘the 
the amount of expenditure for living quar- - Wives of family heads in 1940, 12 per cent 


ters in the later years of life is only roughly were actively engaged in work for pay or 


t correlated with need, in terms of family size. profit, other than their home housework, or 


Family income.—The pattern of change work. 


family income for wage-earner families wives in the labor force, 16.5 per 


very closely resembles that of rental value. Fi cent, was found amorg those whose hus- 
_ Husband and wife families in which the bands were 25 to 29 years ole. At each suc- 
husband was under 25 5 years old in 1940 ceeding 


had just about half as large a median fam wives in the labor force steadily declined, 


ily income during 1939 as those aged 45 At ages of husbands above 65, only about — 


to 54, the latter representing the peak group. 5 per cent of their wives were reported as 
Families” in which the husband was in workers.?* 
oldest age group, 65 and over, had a median Concluding ‘the foregoing 
family income approximately 25 per analysis, we have described a number of 
low that in their prime.** The larger me- "significant stages in the family cycle | 
- dian incomes were generally found among have demonstrated that characteristics of | 
es those groups of families in which the chief the ¢ average family vary widely from one 
earner had attained the age when | he could stage of the. cycle to another.” The 


oa perform with the maximum skill and useful- ence of these wide variations should be kept 
ness in his trade or profession. Furthermore, in mind in comparing the characteristics of 


higher family earnings were found, other families in two or more areas "social 


things being equal, among those groups of. 4; classes. For example, if a person is studying te 
families in which adult relatives were most , differences in home ownership among family re 
-common."* The earnings of these relatives heads in the several occupational levels, he 
helped to make possible larger payments for a might well limit his analysis | to families hte 
*3 housing accommodations and thus also help heads in a restricted age range or stand- = 


_ to explain the correlation between the rental ardize his basic data in some manner for De 


Table 9 of the ‘report, ™ Even within each is, of course, 
Family Wage or Salary Income in 19309, ais the | more or less variation from the average or median ian 


_ Employment of the husband.—All but one tice is already quite common in the analysis met 


value and family income curves. ‘duration o of the family as a group. This 
or two per cent of the family heads under of data on fertility. It would seem to be a— 


«45 years old in 1940 were classified as mem-— step in the right direction to encourage 
of the labor force. At 55 to of similar in the anal- 


Printing Office, Washington, 1943. 


"Ibid, Table rr. 


Printing Office, Washington, 1943. See also the on shown. This type 
article by T. J. Woofter, Jr., based on this report, — 
a: entitled “Size of Family in Relation to Family first ann third quartile atta as s well as medians, 

_ Income and Age of Family Head,” American Socio- — “for age at first marriage, age at birth of first child, * 
4 logical Review, Volume 9, No. 6, pages 678 to ) 684, ‘ete. Furthermore, data are available in the sources Bs 
| mentioned above for the analysis of many of the 

changes during the family cycle by color 


urban and rural areas. 
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CLypE V. Kiser 


Pp. 
ripps I oundation jor} Research in Problems 
\HE Study of Social and Psychologi- of social and psychological factors affecting . 
al Factors Affecting Fertility is a fertility. From the outset there was agree- 
natural sequel to the studies of con- ‘ment that such | a Study was not a 


traception carried out thirties 


others. These earlier studies afforded rather "over “the low fertility of urban areas 
“4 clinching evidence that group differences in eventuate soon in demands for some type of | 
fertility, are almost entirely to group dif- -pronatal legislation in this country, and 
that unless such attempts were to be based > hs 
of practice. hey demon- on wishful thinking alone, there would be 
strated the first time that class differ- need for factual data concerning the human 
ences in fertility "are virtually components of fertility. At the same time 
~ among groups practicing contraception simi- there was a natural reluctance to embark 
larly or not at all. Thus they not only served ona complex and expensive study in a new _ 
7 to invalidate the biological interpretations of — * and uncertain field. Howe ever, the group be : 
class differences in fertility, but also threw : lieved that the subject was of sufficient im- * 

a heavy burden of evidence against existing portance to command the future interests ea - a 
; “a theories that the general decline of the birth — : of students, that a beginning had to be made - é 
. _ rate has been due to biological deteriora- sometime, and that a carefully planned first - 

a tion. Nevertheless, they pointed to the need — _‘ataay should at least help to develop the 
for further studies, for it was realized that methodology of such studies. 
contraception constitutes only the means of % _ In December, 1938 the group organized 2 a é 


family limitation and that back of the means — “itself into a Committee on the Study of So- fe 
a network of cultural a and personal | fac- cial Psychological Factors | Affecting 
tors inducing some people, more than oth- Fertility, which has consisted since January, Pe 
ers, to resort to family limitation. 1939 Of Lowell J. Reed (Chairman); Dan-— 
| For For several years prior to 1939 a ‘small iel Katz; E. Lowell Kelly; Frank Lorimer; 
group of demographers met informally when Frank W. -Notestein; Frederick Osborn; 
occasion permitted and the possi- A. Switzer; Warren S. Thompson; and ‘the 
ia bilities of organizing a cooperative study _ two authors of this report. Its work has been 
ee: - sponsored by the Milbank Memorial Fund 


a Pape ‘read befor the Annual Meeting of the 5 
vag Sociologic Society, Chi with grants “rom the Camegie Corporation 
= 


* Raymond Pearl: The Natural History of Popu- Previous articles’ have described in some 
lation. New York, The Oxford University Press, — s detail the methodology of the Study. Here 


436 7 we shall simply mention briefly certain pro-— 
ine Ix an Tan 1 - 
trolled Fertility. Baltimore, ‘The Williams “and cedures that were used and the results 
Gilbert W. Beebe: Contraception and Fertility — Owing to the complexity of i 
Williams and Wilkins ns Company, 1942, PP. * See especially citation IV in footnote 8 


4 PROGRESS REPORT ON THE STUDY OF SOCIAL AND 

PSYCH CTING FERTILITY 

a 
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5 
_ 


and the necessity of its own couples were carried out 


_ techniques, the Committee spent over two selected women, most of whom had grad- 
years in preparing questionnaires and test- uate training sociology, psychology, or 
ng them in the field before the collection ~ social work, and successful experience in “ 


»f data was begun in Indianapolis, the city families. 
_ chosen for study. The detailed questionnaire © The preliminary Household Survey was 


, forms used there provided for the collection: _ designed to accomplish something more — a 


“a a wide variety « of data, including preg- the location of eligible couples. The smell co 
nancy and contraceptive histories since mar- printed card used by the canvassers 
 ‘Tiage, , occupational and income changes, and ~ tained, in addition to the several questions 

attitudes | on many matters as indicated by ‘i relating to eligibility, questions on total fal 4 
= to multiple-choice questions. — Al- number of live births and living children, 


_ though the total number of questions is very and on tenure and rental value of the home. a 


most of them can be classified as The enumerators were required to ask all — 
‘relevant to one or more of twenty- three hy- questions of native-white couples with wife be 
- potheses, deemed by the Committee as most under forty- five, regardless of eligibility of . 
eserving of investigation. These hypotheses — the couples for the Intensive Study. This 
_ concern the relation of family size to such extra work was done not only to obtain a 
as economic security, family back- needed statistical base for the Intensive” 
ground, personal aspirations, liking Study, but also because it afforded an un- 
Ze marital adjustment, interest in re- - usual chance to add significantly though _ 
— ligion, sex preference in children, and the - little cost to the small body of existing data 
‘The expense of an intensive study 0 of this Hence, two main types of data were col- — 
po m type imposes sharp limits on the number of lected: : a narrow scope of data for a large 


couples that can be included. It was desir- "number of couples (41,498) in the prelimi- 
able, therefore, , to restrict the expensive Household Survey, and a wide scope of : 
interviews to a group sufficiently homogene- data for a small number of couples (1,444 
ous to avoid the necessity of subdividing the relatively fecund | and 533 relatively sterile — 
Ls final analysis by such factors as color, - couples i in the inflated sample to be described 
tivity, religion, type of community of resi-_ later) in the Intensive Study. __ 
dence since marriage, and duration of mar- ‘Three papers based on the Household 
riage. With a limited number of couples Survey materials have been published to 
"subdivisions could” result easily in date.’ The first of these analyzes fertility 
samples too small to yield statistically valid £ rates among 41,498 native- white couples 
™ Study was restricted finally to with wife under 45, by wife’s. age at enum-— 
following g characteristics: eration and at marriage, by rental value of 
and wife native white; both Protes- the home, and by teligion, ‘educational at- 
tant; married during 1927-1929; wife under 
thirty and husband under forty at marriage; PK w ond 
neither previously married; residents of Rw and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility I. Dif- — 
large city most of the time since marriage; ferential Fertility Among 41,498 Native-White — 


and both at least elementary school grad- an Couples in Indianapolis. The Milbank Memorial 
Quarterly, Vol. XXI, No. 3, July, 1943, pp. 
In order to locate ‘couples with these c a II. Variations in the Size of Completed Families a 
canvass” of all of 6,551 Native-White Couples in Indianapolis. 
_ Ibid. Vol. XXII, No. 1, January, 1944, PP. 72- 105 
_ TIL The Completeness and Accuracy « The 
Survey of Indianapolis. Jbid. Vol. 
with 98- 338). 
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tainment, i birth region of the husband so a was designed.* To 
and wife. The second gives parity distribu review this very briefly, it be stated 


= 


"pleted fertility (40- -44 years of age) sub- completed “schedules from about 
divided by religion and _socio- -economic couples. A strictly 
status as described above. The assesses would have contained too few couples 
the accuracy of the Househo with four or more children to permit 
by comparing the information about. given "arate ‘statistical treatment; hence different q 
individuals which was obtained in both the — sampling ratios were used for couples with | 


‘Household Surv ey and the Intensive Study. no, one, two, three, or four or more live 
Because these three papers complete the births. Furthermore, because an underlying 
_ analysis now planned of the Household Sur- desire was to differentiate the couples by 

ie 
vey” data, of have and status, » the 


and ratios were altered to 

The Catholic ‘couples a are shout the need. In particular, because nearly half 

* per cent more fertile than the Protestant _ of the sterile couples were of zero parity, 
couples and the Jewish couples about 25 per schedules” were completed for only a sub-— 
cent fertile than the Protestant couples. sample of this group. Throughout, however, 

7 Protestant- Catholic mixed marriages exhibit special effort was made to have the a 
a fertility rate about ro per cent lower than 1 for each parity representative of the — 
that for Protestant unions. Second, ‘the inl of that parity in the original universe, with — 

lation of to socio-economic status Tespect to rental value of the — unit 
| 


"g variation are pro- and briefer ones for 220 
portionately smaller among the Catholic “Telativ ely sterile” couples. Couples" were 
: couples. Third , although the fertility rates classified as “relatively sterile” if they knew 7 
_ for Catholic couples exceed those for Prot- or had good reason to believe that during a 
couples at each economic }evel except period of at least 24 or 3 36 ‘consecutive 
the lowest, the proportionate excess increases months (24 if never pregnant, 36 if ever 
with improvement of pregnant) were physiologically unable 
‘Status, This is ‘interpreted to mean that the to conceive. Failure to conceive in the ab- 
direct relation between economic status sence e of contraceptive practice “always” or 
_ practice of contraception is more sharply‘ ‘usually,” was considered good reason for ag 
manifested among the Protestants than such belief. An exception was made for cou 
the Catholics. | ples with four | ‘or more live births, who were 
_ The Household Survey y yielded names of arbitrarily classified as “relatively fecund.” 3 a 
‘ai 2,589 couples apparently eligible for inclu- |= As may be noted by comparing the top ‘ae &§ 
a _ sion in the Intensive Study. Budgetary con- © and third lines of the lower panel of Table ™ 
is siderations prohibited the inclusion of all 1, the total uninflated sample differs smark- 
3 — from the original universe with respect 
to percentage distribution by number of live 


Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility. Vol. *The sampling plan and the adjustments for 

& The Household Survey. New York, The Milbank sampling have been described in detail in citation 


Memorial F Fund, 1946, 138 PP. $1.00. of footnote 8 infra, 
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resentativeness family size, This procedure was based on the 
: large part deliberate, makes necessary the assumption — that the couples for whom i, 


of any summary rate or average schedules w were completed were ‘typical of 


I. DISTRIBUTION py Numpers or Live REPORTED IN THE INDIANAPOLIS HovusEHOLD 
GIVEN FOR THE ORIGINAL UNIVERSE OF ELIGIBLE COUPLES AND FOR THE INFLATED AND UNINFLATED SAMPLES = 


or “RELATIVELY FEcuND” AND “RELATIVELY STERILE” ” COUPLES FOR WHOM ScHEDULES W ERE ComPLetep! 


Schedules. Completed: 


Gn Total—Not Inflated. . 278 | 150 


> 


fe el. Sterile—Inflated Sample 
Rel. Sterile—Not Inflated... 


fare 


"Total—Inflated ed Sample. 


Includes « one 1e couple not reporting number of live births in the Household Survey. 
a Adapted from Whelpton, P. K. and Kiser, Clyde V.: Social and ae gw Factors Affecting The Milbank 


‘that is computed for two or more parities all couples ‘similar 
combined. Provision for automatic adjust- parity and fecundity status. Despite the 
ment of this type has been made by inflating absence of uncooperative couples (amount- § 


the sample, that is, by prede- ing to about 11 per cent of those 


Memorial Fund Quarterly, January, 1946, xxiv, } No. 1, p. 72 2 (Reprint p. 186). ee 


education of hus- 


ny too many parity group up 
— 
. 
— | 
4 
_ Original Universe®. . . . | 
a 
roo.r | 19.5 | 27. 95-7 | | 13-9 
| 
be quite to distribution of the 
encom th respect to fthe 
by use of Lippett universe with 7 rental value o 
of given parity les by such items as re 
bers, for numbers of cards cou 


4 band and wife, etc. As noted in Table 1, women in the Indianapolis Household 
the total inflated sample also is quite similar vey; (c) the 2,589 native- white couples 
_ to the original universe with respect to dis- eligible for the Intensive Study; and ~ 
- tribution by number of live births. a > ey _ the 1,977 couples in the total inflated sam- 
_ To give a broader perspective of the ple. It will be noted that for each age and a 
fertility characteristics of the couples in the age-at-marriage class, the fertility rates are “aaa 


- inflated sample, Table 2 and Figure 1 are < Much the same for groups (a) and (b). . The 4 
2. Fertmury Rares By AGE AND AGE AT MaRrracE. NATIVE-WHITE ONCE- 
ar aA (HusBAND PRESENT) IN (a) CITIES OF 250,000 POPULATION AND OVER; (b) THE 
InprANAPOLIS HousEHOLD SuRVEy; (c) THE Group oF CouPLES ELIGIBLE 


FOR’ THE Stupy; AND d 


Number of Wi ives 


Survey 


Under 25-29 
Under 18 30-34 
18-19 | 30-34 
a 20-21 | 30-34 | 127,040 | 
20-21 35-39 ,240 
22-24 | 30-34 
22-24 35-39 


25-26 | 

27-29 | 40-44 
_ * Because all of the “couples “Eligible for Study” and in 1 the “Total Inflated Sample” were married 7 

1927, 1928, or 1929, “Age of Wife at Enumeration” for those groups is restricted as follows: line 1, 27.29 | 

29.99 years (assuming no marriages before age 16); line 2, 30.00 to 33.08 years; line 4, 31.29 to 34. 99° : 
years; line 5, 35.00 to 37.08 years; line 6, 33- 29 to 34.99 years; line 8, 36. 29 | 39.99 99 line 
40.00 to 42.08 5 See also text footnote 7. 

Presented. These show for r specific age and rates for groups (c) and (d) resemble each ee we 


— age-at- -marriage groups the average numbers other but tend to be somewhat lower than wh 
children ever born per 100 wives among hose ose 0 of (a) and (b). Doubtless, the chief 
a (a) native- white, once- -married | women in all pores for this are that the Intensive Study pe a 

cities in the United States of 250,000 popu- was} resticted not only to Protestants, but 
lation and over, ‘Teported in the 1940 to couples completing elementary 


Census; > (bd) native- -white, once- married _ school, and to those residing in cities or 


*The census data are from U. S. 1 of the — 
Census: Population: Differential Fertility 1940 and The breakdowns in Table 2 Figure I 
 -s9803 Women by Number of Children Ever Born. © oa given by both age and age at marriage Py 


U. 5. Government 1945, both are necessary for valid comparisons of the 
census or Household Survey groups with the 
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oF HOLO SURVEY 
INDIANAPOLIS — ORIGINAL 

777777 447. niverse or 
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27-29 AT MARRIAGE. 

ENUMERATION 


Gane PER 100 Wives 


RATE BASED ON 35-99 WIVES an att 
| JK RATE BASED ON 20 Wives 


ildren ever born r 100 wives b age and age t mare e. (Se Tabl 
per 1 age ge at (See Table 2. 


about seventy-five separate married comparatively late. Since duration of mar- 
series of punch cards will be utilized before Tiage was held virtually constant, the younger — 


women tended to have more children than the 
Study ends. These fal into thr older women. Hence, simple age-specific rates can- 


not be used for comparing the Study wives with 

couples or inflated sample. ‘The two latter groups, a selected simply on the basis of age. If fertility — 

Pe _ by eligibility requirements, are restricted to wives rates by age of marriage and single years of age “SS 

ra of fairly similar duration of marriage (all were enumeration were available, it would be preferable | 

oe married during 1927-1929 and interviewed in 1941 to use them instead of the rates by five-year 7 

or early 1942—hence married 12-15 years) and also at enumeration. The reason is that the 

_ restricted to those who were under 30 at marriage. ‘Restrictions on year of marriage in groups (c) and E> ; 

ae general, therefore, whereas the younger women a  (d) cause a peculiar age distribution of women " 

% im the Study married very young, the older women is the five- -year age classes at nr For ex- 
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FERTILITY 


asses: (1) The “basic | data” cai cards, which IV and he are of an introductory fiche: 


the same nile as on the original schedules: 2 odology of the Study, the “sampling i, 
2) the “hypothesis cards,” which are the r¢ representativeness of the ‘inflated 
_tived mechanically “from basic data cards sample, topics already mentioned in the 
and serve to bring together on one card all © present report. Part VI, entitled “The Plan- — 
items pertinent to to a specific hypothesis; and v ning of Fertility,” presents information as 
f (3) the “special purpose” cards, such as the to the extent and effectiveness of efforts to 
a separate ‘series for each interpregnancy in- | space children and regulate size of family. — 
_ terval , the separate series for specific meth- “8 Since the categories based on success in oe 
‘ods of contraception, and other series me- planning fertility will be utilized widely a 
chanically derived for specific tasks at hand. the future analyses, the chief findings from : 
_ All of the items on the schedules have Buin, last report are reviewed briefly. 
been coded and punched on “basic data” and 
_ “special purpose” cards, some of which have PREVALENCE OF FAMILY PLANNING 
analyses. Only twelve of the le twenty- -three Since me composed 
hype pothesis cards have been. prepared to date 
7 and nothing has yet been published on the 
basis of them. Probably the first analyses 
from hypothesis cards to be completed will — 


be those concerning the relation of perp de traception. Among the 1,977 couples in th 


planning to husband-wife dominance and to total inflated sample, 1,764 


marital adjustment. These two hypotheses 
mately 89 percent) reported some experience 
are being analyzed by Mr. Robert B. Reed with contraception.” Virtually all (98 per- 


as work toward a Ph.D. dissertation —_ cent) of the ‘ “relatively fecund” couples, as 


he hopes to complete by June, 1947,” 
, compared about two-thirds (64 per- 
4 Three ‘Teports on the Intensive tudy cent) of the ‘ “relatively sterile” couples, re- 


deliberate attempts at contracep- 


7 


with at school education, | 
is not surprising that the large majority - 

- ported attempts to plan fertility, and that 

almost all of these attempts involved con-— 


or 21 "at marriage and aged 30- 34 or 35-39 at about 70 per cent ‘tried to delay | or oe . 
oe enumeration were distributed fairly evenly on the Pi the first pregnancy, 21 per cent began such 


_ latter date from exactly 30 years of age to exactly — 


8 years, 11 months, and 30 days. In groups (c) and _ efforts at the end of the first ee 


— (dd), however, all of the wives were married between — ‘per cent at the end of the second, and 4 % 
‘January I, 1927, , and December 31, 1929 (inclu- cent at the end of the third. Among the 
sive) and interviewed between April 15, 1041, “relatively. sterile” couples, nearly half 
31, 1042 (inclusive), hence none who cent) practiced contraception before 


married at ages 20 or 21 could be younger than 
31 years and 3% months or older than 37 years and — z 
1 month when enumerated. It is believed, however, VEL The Planning of Fertility. 1 bid., Vol. XXV, 
_ that the comparisons are not seriously biased by No. 1, January, 1047, pp. 63-111 (Reprint pp. “200- - 
* P. K. Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser : : Social and ©Forty-four additional couples disavowed con-— 
Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility. = = traceptive practice but the wives admitted that they 
—. Developing the Schedules, and Choosing the — douched “for cleanliness only” immediately — after 
e of Couples and the Area to be Studied. The coitus. Since past studies have indicated the -_ 
‘Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. XXIII, ; tential effectiveness of douching in reducing preg 
No 4, October, 1045, PP. 386-400 (Reprint — pp. nancy rates, the 44 couples could be classified as_ 
12). = gontraceptors on an “action” basis, but not on a 
a The ‘Sampling Plan, Selection, and the Repre- “motive” basis. Hence, whereas 89 per cent of the 
sentativeness of Couples in the Inflated Sample. couples had practiced contraception on a “motive” — 
Ibid, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, a 1946, pp. 49-93 __ basis, about 92 per cent had done so on an “action” 
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prs tempting to prevent or postpone the second Number Planned. This group consists 


or to postpone it until contracep- ‘most entirely to couples with at least 
_ tion was stopped in to "pregnancies. The few exceptions with on 


— 


. _ occurred i in the interval following the second ~ for that purpose | but who als also had one or 4 


tention will be given to them here. 


ax oe AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVI 
the first pregnancy, 11 per cent began at planned families, for nearly all of the couples c. 
te, end of - the first pregnancy, and 4 per i in this class not only had the number of 
cent at the end of the second. The lower pregnancies they wanted but also had them — 
figures for the “relatively sterile” ‘couples, of _ at about the time they wanted them. The 
course, arise in large measure from selective group contains S 403 couples” or about 28 
factors inherent in the criteria for classify- per cent of all “relatively fecund” couples 
_ ing couples and from differences ir in distribu- in the inflated sample. It is n made ; up of 
data under review on n the effective- (a) ‘The 121 couples who practiced con- 
ness of contraception are restricted to “rela- ~ traception “always” or “usually” and who © 
oy tively fecund” couples. Among the 1,003 had no pregnancy. A few of these couples 
,: “relatively fecund” couples who practiced might not have been able to. conceive if — 


with continued contraceptive practice o or r had 
their first pregnancy only after contracep- The 282 couples, all of whose con 
tion was stopped for that purpose. ceptions occurred only after contraception 


corresponding sense, a slightly hig her | pro- deliberately stopped in order con- 


pregnancy accomplished their aims. The primarily o of “couples whose last pregnancy cy 
most effective planning from this standpoint - occurred when contraception was stopped 


pregnancy, with about 63 per cent of the ‘more pr previous pregnancies occurring “under 
- contraceptors managing to prevent the third 3 other conditions. Hence it is restricted al- 


_ CLASSIFICATION OF “RELATIVELY FECUND” 


ND" only pregnancy by illegal abortion or (b) 

ee COUPLES BY PLANNING STATUS Die whose only pregnancy was not planned but 
‘Available data concerning the effective- who discontinued contraception a few weeks 
ness of contraception and attitudes toward or months before the interview in order to . 


_ specific pregnancies were used for classifying "have a second pregnancy. This group con- 


4 
couples with respect to success in planning tains 205 couples or about 14 per cent 


fertility. The labels and the brief ‘descrip-— all “relatively fecund” "couples. 
tions of the several “planning status” groups “The remaining couples those not 
given below are not to be regarded as qualifying for either of the first two groups) — 


fe is strictly applicable to each and every couple _ had in common the fact that they did not — 


the category considered. As expected, deliberately plan the last pregnancy and 
there were a few u unusual or borderline cases were not trying to have another. Some had — 
necessitated the use of additional their last pregnancy despite efforts at con- 
criteria or ‘more or less arbitrary classifica- traception; some in the absence | of contra- 
tion. These exceptional cases are discussed ception. Some welcomed the last pregnancy 
in some detail in the full report, so little at- — 3 as a “blessed event”; others did not. In § 
fact, some had had a number of unwelcomed 


The several categories. listed on a descend- pregnancies de despite their efforts to prevent 


are the 
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REPORT ( ON STUDY OF ‘FACTORS AFFECTING FERTILITY 

" pregnancy at - the time that it occurred. These (. pregnancy was wanted by both husband and 

attitudes were recorded on a five-point sca _ wife. This class is typified by couples hav- 

- ranging from “‘wanted very much” to “de- id ing an accidental pregnancy while contracep- _ 

finitely not v wanted. if the | last pregnancy tion was being practiced but both husband 

“oF a future | pregnancy 1 was wanted by both and wife being pleased by the “accident.” : 

husband and wife the couple was consigned It also contains a few couples who 
to the “Quasi-Planned” group. If the last gg never started until 

was not both busbend t 


Planning Fertility 


age Per 
Status re 
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Number and Spacing | Planned... 


Two- Plus-Too-Many... 4.2 — | 8.8 

25.3 | 37- 
Living Children 


rw. 


ay 


2. 


this table an adopted child is classified as though it were to the 
and wife. the couple was to the The “<Quasi- Planned” group, 
“One- Too- Many” or “Two-Plus- Too-Many” 454 couples or 31 per cent of all “relatively 
category, _ depending upon the number > ae i fecund” couples is larger than any other. 
pregnancies after the last wanted. ‘These 4, One-Too-Many. This group is is 
three classes are further Benger as fol- of couples whose number of pregnancies — 
lows: after the last wanted by husband plus the 


or 3. ‘These sums represent averages 


1 a! for the couple; hence the 


< 
> 
> 

a 
i” 
1.0 
7 

= § Number and Spacing Plann r.0 | 31-3 | 38.7 | 26.1 | 3.2 | | 
f is 0.9 35-2 44-5 | 13-2 + 4.6 r | 0.4 4 
0.4 | 20.7 | 33-9 | 34-3 | 8.2 8 
q 9-3.) 27-4. 4 37-3 16.0 | 6.4 
y 
| 
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a | 

4 
f 
couples whose last pregnancy was not de- 

_ liberately planned but either it or a future &§ 


group labeled “ “One- Too-) of which of fertility is 


This group includes $280 couples used, however, the relation of fertility to 


or about 19 cent | of all _“telatively 3 planning status is, with one exception, _in- 
fecund” couples. verse. The exception is the higher fertility 


Two-Plus-Too-Man: y. This ‘group is of the “Number Planned” gr group than of the 
= of couples whose number of preg- 4 Quasi-Planned” group. This is something — oe 
after the last wanted by husband of an artificial situation inherent in the 


and after the last wanted by wife equals planning categories that were” used. For 7 
= four or more, or averages 2 or more for the reasons explained ~ previously, all of the | 


AND 
PLANNED © 


ES 


Prus- Ro. 
VLLLLLLLLL 


 Averace Numser Per Courre 


URE 2. 2. Average number of pregnancies, live births, and living children per coil, . 
fertility- status of the couple. (See Table 3.) 2 
~ couple. These couples, numbering 102, dain in the “Number Planned group had a 
_Stitute about 7 per cent of all “relatively . at least one pregnancy and almost all (over 


fecund” « couples. per cent) had at least two. The “Quasi- 
The actual fertility of the in the group contains no never- 


briefly. The average ‘number of pregnancies stitute one e-third of the | group. 
- per couple was 1.2 for the “Number and +The relatively high fertility of the om 
‘Spacing Planned” ‘group, 2.6 for the “N Num- “excess groups, especially of the 


group, ‘for the “One-Too- “implicit i in the requirements for admission 


group, and 5. o for ‘the “Two- Plus- to these groupe. definition, the “ “Two- Plus- 


expected, the average numbers of live with at least two “Actually, 88 
car ee births run a little lower owing to pregnancy — of them had four or more preg- 
wastage, and the average numbers of living mancies. = 


children still lower because ‘of child mor- Despite the fact that the planning-status 
categories are of of such a nature as to enforce 
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an inverse relation between fertility and had been married seven | years or longer 
planning status, the inverse relation has a. 
some reality in its own ‘right. This is seen 
_ when the comparison is based entirely on the Bont iene the ages of their third and as 
couples with two or more pregnancies . The children. 
interclass differences” then become smaller As previously stated, virtually all of the 
but the exception to the inverse relation “4 “relatively fecund’ couples in the Study 
“disappears. The average number of ‘preg- eventually practiced contraception. There 
nancies per couple having or more some differences by planning status in 
pregnancies is 2.3 for the “Number and _ time at which knowledge of contraception — 
7 Spacing Planned” group, 2.6 for the “Num- was first acquired but these apparently had © 
ber Planned” group, 2.7 for the “Quasi- relatively minor bearing on the differences _ 
- Planned’ ” group, 3. “y for the “One- -Too- in fertility. All but two of the wives in the _ 
_ Many” group and 5.0 (as before) for the * “Number and Spacing Planned” group re- | 
“Two- -Plus-Too-Many” group. "ported learning of contraception before mar- 
As ‘expected, there are wide Variations by 2 riage or shortly thereafter. A fairly unife 
status in the average of (63- 67 per cent) of the wives 


ber and Spacing Planned” ‘couples a at the beginning of their married 
first. _ pregnancy, the average interval from lives. _ By the time the second pregnancy | 
‘marriage to first conception is 54 mathe. _ occurred the informed wives constituted 85 
: It is about 17 months for the “Number _ per cent of the least planned group and 88- 
Planned “Quasi-Planned,” and “One- 100 per cent of the other groups. 
" Many” groups, and less than 7 months for § More important, , but apparently still not — 
the “Two- Plus-Too-Many” group. Between a major factor in causing the expressed 
the first puerperium and second conception, 7 fertility differentials, ; are the variations by i 
‘however, the range of variation is smaller, — planning status in the interval at which the 
_ being approximately 40 months for the two ~ knowledge of contraception was first put to — 
most successfully planned group=, 30 months use. V irtually all (98 per cent) the 
“for “Quasi Planned” and “One- Too- couples in the “Number and Spacing Plan- 
_ Many” groups, and 16 months for the “Two- ned” group began intentional contraception 
-Plus- -Too-Many” group. Still further reduc- before the first pregnancy, whereas only one- 
tions in range of variation are found in sub- half of the “Two-Plus-Too-Many” a 
sequent intervals, for, whereas average and 57-60 per cent of the “couples in the 
length of interval decreases with increasing intermediate groups did so. However Le 
order among the umber and Spacing differentials narrowed considerably before 
Planned” group, the opposite holds true second pregnancy and were virtually 
“Two-Plus-Too-Many” group. Although eliminated by the time the fourth pregnancy 
small numbers prohibit reliable comparisons, occurred, 94 per cent or more of the 
‘the average interval between the third puer- couples in each planning group were 
perium and fourth conception is actually ported attempt at 
longer: (37 months) for the “Two-Plus-Too- birth control. 
Many” group than for any other (25-29. There is more ‘satisfactory evidence that 
1 _ months), The i increasing resort to contracep- ? the differences” in time of beginning con- 
with successive pregnancies accounts for traception had major bearing on the 
_ progressively increasing length of inter- - observed fertility differentials by “planning 
intervals among the ‘“Two- Plus- status. This is provided by computing 
ae group. On the other hand, the each planning group the average number of om : 
length of interpregnancy intervals decreased pregnancies that would have occurred per 
in “the “Number and Spacing Planned” couple had there been no conceptions after 
group, for some of the couples who had only the first efforts at contraception. Under ll 
planned one “pregnancy waited until they conditions none of the “Numbe and 
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> couples had a 2 practiced contraception were in fact sterile 
A pregnancy, but the highest average (that | for _ and hence could not have yielded the preg- 7 
the “ Two-Plus-Too-Many’ group) would nancies expected without contraception. The 
have been only 1, and the average for each — comparison of “expected” with actual preg- 
of the intermediate groups would have been nancies — indicates that, ‘as. practiced 7 
a fraction of 1. These averages were derived - couples i in the several planning groups, con- 
— by dividing the total number of preg- traception reduced the number of preg- 
nancies occurring before any contraception — ~ nancies by 85 per cent in the “Number and © 
was started 1 by the the total number of women _ Spacing Planned” groups, by only about 38 
Rei The differences in regularity ond effective — group, and by 63-; 71 per cent in the inter- 
of contraception after it was started are mediate 
‘the important correlatives of the observed differential efficiency of planning may 
‘si fertility differentials by planning status. This _ also be considered from the standpoint of 
is not ‘surprising since the classes were estab- the actual number of pregnancies in relation — 7 
- lished on the basis of success in planning to the desired number. As already stated, the 
ey fertility. It is nevertheless of interest to three topmost planning classes are, by def- 
examine the estimated quantitative reduc- inition, thos: having no more pregnancies 
a tion in fertility effected by the contraception than the couples professed to want. ‘The | 
that was actually practiced couples in latter two, again by definition, are 
ie each of the several planning groups. These oe one or more after the last wanted 
ay estimates are made by comparing the “ “ex- If no pregnancies had occurred — 


pected” average numbers of pregnancies last. wanted, the couples in the two excess _ 


ED couple (the number that would have oc- fertility groups would have had on the aver- 
curred if there had been no age as few pregnancies as, or fewer 
Ee whatsoever) with the observed ee couples in the | other groups. The — 
R5 _ averages, The method of computing the “ desired on this basis are about 2 for the 
aed pe is similar in principle “One-Too-Many” group and 2.2 for the 

that used in previous s studies, and involves “ “Two- Plus-Too-Many” group. These 


4 dividing the average total number of months averages “may reflect” pessimistic after- 


ners. On the other hand, the more successful = 


(b) the average duration of pregnan- the total _ group relatively fecund” 


experience and after. the first preg- One may may exnect that constant- 
ag” ‘The average number of “expected” preg- population will be enabled in the future to 
nancies per couple under assumptions of no _ ‘Testrict the size of the family to the number 
- attempts to plan fertility are approximately desired. ‘If the small family ideal remains Bs. 
_ the same for each planning group. Specifical- unchanged, ‘this will mean a further reduc- _ 
ly, they are 7.8, 8.0, 7.4, 7.6 and 7.9 in the tion in urban birth rates. An answer to the 
es respective order of the groups as previously question as to > whether attitudes les toward ‘size Vi 
listed. These figures indicate fairly definitely of family can themselves be socially 
that if there are differences in the fecundity ditioned will depend in no small measure _ 
(biological ability to conceive) of the several | _— upon the development of our knowledge con- | 
planning groups, they” are small and un - cerning the social and psychological deter- 
_ systematic. One qualification should be. en- ~ minants of human fertility. It is hoped that a | 
tered, however: it is probable that a few ‘some light on these matters will be afforded — a 
of the never-pregnant couples who always by future of the data. 
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planners, constituting nearly three-fourths of 


one for each puerperium. had | on the average oly slightly 
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AL. ADJUSTMENT BY 
ND A. ‘HAPPILY MAR 


PAPER isa ‘pre interviewing, and contacting everyone 
study of “adjustment in marriage that could be located. The happily married 
unique “sample was secured from the names of the 
‘atures: . (1) It is a comparison of mar- most happily married known by a oll 
‘Tiages ending in divorce with marriages out sample of married persons. . The divorced — te 
- siders judged to be the most happily married sample i is ; composed of 201 persons and their = 
known to them. ( 2) The subjects are fairly respective former mates, plus 123 persons | 


of t general population where only one side of the c case was 


‘ar, middle class and highly gr thors The are 925 individual cases.* The cooperation 


“unrepresentative character of the | ‘two pre- of given persone of these two was 


in the Burgess- Cottrell group engaged in * 
fessional, semiprofessional or upper business be r per cent, native born of native born | pa ar 
activities and 56.5 per cent of husbands in ents. They are Protestants or of Protestant 
- the Terman study held professional, business _ parents, and have a rural or small . 
executive, or managerial positions; the in- background* Wek 
come level of the subjects of both studies >a was expected that the divorced would Roa 
relatively high; and 58.2 per cent of shave shorter marriages than the happily 
Burgess-Cottre!] subjects. and 73.2 per cent - married. A larger per cent of divorced than <4 
of Terman subjects had one or more years happily married were married for each five == 
of education beyond high school, with 16. year period up to and including 15-19, and 
-~per cent and 27.7 per cent respectively hav- a larger per cent of happily married than — 3 
ing one or more years of graduate work. er. divorced for each five-year period Hongo fl 
~The paper will deal with four topics: (1) with 20-24. The per cent of divorced and © 
‘the : nature of the sample; (2) the criteria of happily married whose marriages were of 
adjustment; ( 3) whether or not divorced less than ten years’ duration was respectiv ely 
persons are good risks in subsequent mar- and 38.6. The average length of years 
‘Tiages; and (4) marital prediction items. Pr married for the divorced was 10.7 and for 
The Sample. The sample of divorced per- t the happily married 16.0. 
sons was secured by getting from the court- ate The educational level is similar to that of — 
house files all the names of couples divorced the general population. About half, 
_ in the } years immediately preceding the time ) ee cent, of the divorced and four out a 
ten, 43-7 per cent, of the happily married 
Paper read before the Annual Meeting of the attained eighth” grade or under in educa- 
a iw *The study was begun in 1938 and most of * Seventy-two divorced cases, where the mortage 
a the cases had been secured by the spring of 1943. had been due to pregnancy, are excluded from the — 
* Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, fellowing 
2 Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage, New = ‘In 1940, Monroe county, Indiana, where the _— 
2 York, Prentice-Hall, 1939, pp. 24-27. Lewis M. cases were collected, had a population of 36,534. It _ 
te Terman, et al., Psychological Factors in Marital — had one small city of 20,870; the per cent distribu-— 
Happiness, New. York, McGraw-Hill, 1938, PP. of the population was 57.1 I 
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tional level; 40.3 per cent of the divorced interests and activities, demonstration of af- 


and 37.4 of the happily married, attended fection, confiding, ‘satisfaction of dissatisfac- 
_ ee high school; and 10.8 per cent of the tion with marriage, and feelings of happiness 
“ Ba “divorced and 18.8 per cent of the happily an and loneliness. The adjustment score of a By 
ss married went beyond high school. As com- — marriage is secured by adding the y weights 
<3 _ pared with the median grade of 8.6 for the _ assigned to each of the twenty- six adjust- “7 
United States and 8.7 for Indiana, the ment The maxi score is 194 
median is 8.9 for the divorced and 9.5 for points. 
married. The to be fairly The validity of divorce mar 


the two groups. The follow- 

p fusal of subjects to answer the “questions— ing analysis will also be a test of the validity i 
contacted cases 14.6 per cent of the of. the Burgess-Cottrell adjustment scale 
divorced and 5 per cent of the married re- wh hen applied to a sample having | quite differ- 
fused; (2) difficulty i in persons ent social characteristics. 
The difference between the divorced 
or living together of a few one persons; married groups will be analyzed in three ~ 
oe and (4) the use of different interviewers. | ways: One way is to compare the average 


the. uestion of the effect cf using differ- adjustment scores of the two groups. ~The 
q - 


Le 


ent interviewers is a particularly interesting average score of individual married men is 
_ methodological question. An analysis of this 167. 3 as compared with 110.7 for divorced — 
Sid problem attempted by comparing the men; for women the respective scores 
average adjustment score of cases inter- 165. 6 
viewed by the author and the average ad- Sei second method of testing the <i 
justment score of cases secured by others. of the criteria is to compare the samples: 


adjustment scores were derived from in terms of the average combined 


ind weights. The comparison was for di- this ‘is done the scores 70.4 per 
yorced men, divorced women, divorced men cent of the married couples are higher than 
and women combined, and the same three the score of any divorced couple, and the bat 
groups of the married sample. The critical scores of 50.0 per cent of divorced d couples — 
ratios, ranging from to .23, indicate that are lower than the score of any married 
the difference between the average marital — couple. Ninety-two per cent of the married _ 
score of the author’s cases and have scores higher, than all but 10 per cent . 7 
those of cases secured by is not of the divorced. 
statistically significant in any of the six third metMod is to compare the two 
comparisons. . The use of different interview- groups in terms of the three general cate- 
apparently did not result in gories used by Burgess and Cottrell: “poor” 
different responses from "subjects. adjustment, 20-119 points; “fair” 120-159; 
Criteria of Adjustment. Is ‘divorce a _ and “good,” 160-194. The scores of divorced qq 
criterion of “poor” adjustment and “happy” and women are ‘concentrated in the 
ca marriage, as judged by a relative, friend, or | ‘poor adjustment class with a very small per — 
acquaintance, a criterion of “good” adjust- good adjustment scores, 
ment? As was indicated above, the Burgess- 
Cottrell: adjustment questions were included in the good 
_ in the study. It will be remembered that their very small per cent in the poor adjustment 
adjustment scale was from ques- class. ‘The respective per cents of individual 


agreements and common. * The respective CRs are 1.34 I. $0. 
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the poor adjustment class are 60.8 and 69.5 > husbands and wives ; fall in ‘the fair adjust- 
@ as compared with only 4.5 and 2.5 for the ment class, in about two ‘thirds of the cases ‘a 
_ married. The per cents of ened men and_ the score of either the husband or the wife 
- women having scores in the good adjustment 7 falls in the poor adjustment category. Rn 
; class are 8.1 and 8.2 as compared | with 71. o 4 is also interesting to note that, whereas the 
a and 68. 3 for married men and women. There — average combined score of about one fourth — - 
A is considerable overlapping in the middle or of the happily married couples fall in the ig 
fair adjustment class: 31.1 and 22.3 per fair adjustment class, in about half of the “7 
5 cent for divorced, and 24.4 and 29.2 for the cases” ‘the scores of “either | the husband or 
a married. fas wife fall in the good adjustment cate- 
‘This distribution of scores in the three gory. The overlapping is greatly reduced if 
general categories shows that the marital the highest scores of either spouse of mar- .: 
~ adjustment scale works fairly well in segre- ried couples are compared with the lowest aa 
= gating good from poor adjustment, but does scores of either spouse of divorced couples. 7, 
not do as well in the fair or intermediate We conclude from the above that divorce = 


- An interesting problem was raised by those - sider have validity as criteria of marital 7 
divorced couples, about one fourth of the _justment and that the Burgess-Cottrell mari- 
total, whose average combined score was in tal adjustment scale, even when applied to 
the intermediate or fair adjustment class. radically different sample, has considerable 
investigation revealed that these couples 


got along well or fairly well in most things, Adjustment of Divorced in Sub-— 


that the values of a given husband and sequent Marriages. Do divorced persons con-— 
_ wife were so different on one or two kinds _ stitute good or bad risks in subsequent 1 mar- 
ee a behavior that the marriage was thrown rages? While the present study can give 
out ¢ of adjustment. In 73. 8 per cent of these no conclusive answer to this question, it ve 
cases one or both reported that adultery was produced some evidence that subsequent 


of major difficulties which led to marriages divorced persons tl turn out 


- ‘menopause were given as major difficulties as the most happily married known to an 
by 14.3 per cent. Thus, 88.1 per cent gave outsider, 15 persons had had prior marriages 
- principal factor as the basis of difficulties — ~ terminated by divorce. The » average a adjust- 
in the marriage. A clash of values on such 7 ment score of these 15 persons was 160.7 as 
_ things as adultery, drink, in-laws, and the © compared | with 166.7 for the rest of = 
like was so great that one or both could not married sample. ‘The difference not 

would not adjust to it. Statistically significant.” ave 


This raises the question of whether the One hundred and forty-six in the a 


ot Burgess- -Cottrell adjustment scale is an ade- divorced sample, had married again, 
quate device for measuring the adjustment gave information on the happiness of —_ Bis: 
of a marriage in cases where it is thrown presei marriages. Nearly half, 44.5 per 
out of adjustment by what one or both con- 2 cent, rated their present marriage” very — 
sider a major breach of desirable marital about one third, 32. 2 per cent, ‘rated 
behavior. It is interesting to note, ‘it happy; 12.5 per cent it average; and 


*The average adjustment scores of given hus-— “only one in ten rated ‘it unhappy or very = 


bands and their wives, while having about the same = ‘unhappy, 4.6 and 6.2 per cent respectively. = 
_ distribution as when made in terms of individual _ Thus, 76.7 per cent of these cases rated their 


scores, are different in that no divorced couple got _ _ subsequent marriages as happy or very 
a score in the good class and only four married — Rs! 

mpare: rather _favorabl 

couples got scores in the poor category. These four happy, | ch P es é 


married ,,couples- have been discarded from the 


divorce. Drink, trouble with in-laws, and pretty well. Of those couples recommended 


> } 2 
a 
5 
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with the 90 per cent of the most happily 1.98 00. >. Three years: and over, with 
wae married persons w who rated their marriages in a critical ratio of 2. 16, is probably associated gE 
these categories. The conclusion that with marital adjustment. For men, six 
avowed persons in this particular sample months or less of acquaintance is — 
constituted good risks in subsequent marri- associated with marital maladjustment and 
seems warranted. three years and over is probably associated 
arital ‘Prediction _ltems. Prediction in- with marital he 


vik items will be discussed and sociability. Convention- 4 

The Burgess-Cottrell study and that of ality” may be measured . by where the mar- 
‘Terman | both found a fairly high associa- riage took place, affiliation with a church, — 
tion between the rating subjects gave their age at which stopped going to Sunday school, 
aoe parents’ marriages and the degree of marital — and regularity of church attendance. Soci- 
adjustment of the subjects. The results of ability for many persons in the population 7 
the present study gave limited support to the from which the samples were drawn is — 
earlier findings. On a five-point happiness exclusively limited and 
scale—very happy, happy, average, un- church: activitie. 
happy, and very unhappy—a significantly _ Being married by a justice of peace 
See larger per cent of happily married than — not preferred in our culture and is unques- _ 

divorced men rated their parents’ marriages _tionably associated with maladjustment in 

as “very happy” and a significantly smaller marriage. More than one out of four 
tte eS _ per cent gave ratings of “average.” A signifi- vorced men and women as compared with — a 
~é: cantly larger per cent of happily mé married wo- e one in eight married men and women were , 
men than divorced _women gave ratings of 2 marsied by a justice of the peace.’* T he cri- 


probability tively 3.09 and 3. 42. . Marriage ai at home, s 

persons ‘adjusted marriages come church, or at minister’s home is preferred 

from happy homes more frequently than is associated with marital 

4 


persons in unadjusted marriages.° 

ae Length of acquaintance was found by pre pre- in ‘women were respectively 2. 59 ) and 2.0: 03. ae 
_ vious studies to have a high correlation with = _ Affiliation with a church is probably a e. 
_ marital adjustment.”® The present study sup- mark of a sociable personality and is highly ~~ 


a }- ports the importance c of this ‘predictive item, associated with marital adjustment. Not be- oe 
es “particularly in the case of women. For longing to a church is unquestionably as- ae 


ee women, six months or less of acquaintance is - sociated with maladjustment in marriage. Of 4 
probably associated and a year or less is un- divorced men 41.0 per cent as compared with 7 

_ questionably associated with marital malad- only 23.8 per cent of married ‘men did not <2 
 justment. critical ratios are belong to a church. The critical ratio is 3.79. 


*Emest Ww. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, belong to a church as compared with only ie 


et 
, PP. 202-207. Ps Tatio i is 3. 47. | 


The respective per cents of married 
men ratings in the five The later the age at which attendance at 
are: 32.1, 22.3, CR 2.19; 31.6, 31.7; 20.5, 40.6, CR © ‘Sunday school is stopped the greater the 
: 27.8, 31.1, CR .74; 30.4, 23.7, CR 1.56; 32.0 y eee For the findings of Burgess and Cottrell see 
34.2, CR .48; ig Pp. 122-26, 278, 392-93. 
“Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. ‘Cottrell, * Persons with one or more prior marriages to 
op. at., pp. “164-65, 406. Lewis M. Terman, et al -~ marriage in question were excluded from the 
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ances of marital s V i a significant factor in the marital adjustment 
for both men and women, there is a slight — of women, but is somewhat important al 


difference between therm i in that women have men: 13.3 per cent of the divorced and 19.1 Aaa 


4 through the agi age of ten is s clearly clgsificent frequency. ‘The critical ratio is 1. 56. ae). Gade 
for marital adjustment, whereas women have oa Thus | for both men and women never 
_ to continue into the age period 11-14 before “i going to church is a highly negative factor 
a clearly significant difference between the and going frequently is a highly positive fac- — 
married and divorced appears. sss tor in marital adjustment. However, as was 
a Frequent attendance at church is | posi- - implied above, this as well as where the mar- 
tively correlated with Probabilities of marital riage takes places, affiliation with a church, 
. SS and is a more important factor for and age at which attendance at i 
- husbands than for wives. The happily mar- school is discontinued are probably not in | 
ried attended church much more frequently ai and of themselves important for marital ‘suc: 
, = did the divorced. This was true for both : cess. They probably indicate basic tendencies | 
the first and the last half of marriage. It is toward conventionality, sociability, and 
5 somewhat significant for husbands to go stability of persons. The fact that, for the te 
or three times a month and it is very most part, they have to be engaged in more 
significant if they go four or more times a frequently by women than by men before — 
a month. For wives, significance of church = = become equally significant may be due > 
_tendance is only at the extremes: never going to the fact that in American c culture women — 
to church is without question associated with are expected to ‘be more conventional and 
marital maladjustment and going four or - they have to be more sociable and stable in 
times a month is unquestionably that they have to the major adjust- 
sociated with marital adjustment. "ments in marriage. 
A few figures on the last half of Three conclusions have 
4 ‘jllustrate the above points. The per cent of eo from the comparative study of a 
divorced men never attended ‘church divorced and a happily married group: 
was 46.2 as compared with only 21.3 per Divorce and happiness in marriage as en ae 
cent of married men; for women the respec- by an outsider, and the Burgess-Cottrell a 
tive per cents” were 39.8 and 15. .3. Attend- justmen mt scale both have validity in -deter- 
ance at church four or more times a month mining different degrees of marital adjust- 
was engaged in by only 11.0 per cent of ment. (2) In this sample subsequent mar- 
divorced men as compared with 32.2 per riages of divorced persons were fairly 
| cent of married men; for women the respec- cessful. ( 3) A prediction scale, based on \such 
tive per cents were 19. g and 40.7. The cri- things as happiness of parents’ marriages, Bek 
| tical ratios of the above di differences were length of acquaintance, and 
‘\in “all cases nearly or above 5. Going to sociability, will be highly c 
church two o or three times a month is is not ; 
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Paper read before the annual meeting of the I 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT* 


HE IMPORTANCE of and 
: experience in the child’s development ze to the role of the guest; second, as — 
_ is recognized by all the sciences deal- - revelation of the ways in which the guest is 
with “much less “considered to be important; and third, 


ARACTERIST F THE A hea OF THE 
of the guest i in og life, with por Ha OF 


? AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
reference to the child’s development? This 


article | is a report on one phase of a larger — <7 In the large majority of cases, the author's fs 
= 4 study on the role of the guest. It is based on — saccem in some occupation or profession in- 
an analysis of 200 published autobiographies, a spired the writing of his life-story. . But lack — 
to ascertain to what extent the authors made > = of success was also an instigator of self- 
any reference to guests in their early home _ revelation, as was the accident of royal birth, 

life or personal development. The only basis — _ or just a rich or extraordinary life. Below is a a 

of selection: was that the authors | must _ list of the : adult status of the people whose 

editors _ 2 members of royalty 

material in the study of be publisher 

related to the discussions of Allport, Krueger, writers 

Its use in the novelists photographer 


resent study has specific pu se, in addi- poets cartoonist 


= 
to any | other values inherent in it. This opera singer 


purpose is to show to what extent and in . nie 


what ways persons, chiefly of distinction and lag journalists — 6 


intelligence, who survey in maturer years biographers fessors 
2 historians 


“scenes of their childhood,” emphasize, with- a" 
5 out the promptings or suggestions of a re- “ia diplomats Bre 

search project, the role of the guest in congressman 

early family life and “personal development. x member of House of 


In other words, how do persons to whom the Commons er 


I governor 
a guest has not been President of US.A. 


American Sociological — Society, Chicago, Illinois, 
ecember 27-30, 1046. ; 


. Research Council, New York, 1942. The report 
contains an extended bibliography. jound ir in | the following chart: 


processes involv — 
y striking 1s interviews which constitute a subsequent 
2 
q 
4 
I philologist 
family guests in their early lite developmen 
i | orker 
authors is 


Female Total their homes, and t times in 
lives when their entertaining 


eT changed radically, from often to seldom, or 


The amount of entertaining done had no 

American marked correlation with the importance 

given to ‘guests in the life-story. One of the 
‘merely incidental references was made to let 

i the reader know that the author’s father had 

many visitors; while some of the authors who. 

stated that they had 


of th and reported 
‘on the guests © who visited them when they 
were children not yet in their teens. Only — 
_ 32 visits made during the adolescence of the 7 
author were recorded, as over against 1 52 


made while the 2 separate. to "guests ‘visiting the 


2 home. These have been studied individually — 
NARRATIVES 
the analysis of guest experiences which i is. 
edi to follow. They were of two kinds. First, 
standing fact is that in a there was ‘the allusion to guests in 
a of 200 autobiographies, selected at and to the entertaining of them. These served © 
. a random, but including the period of the af to show the kinds of guests that came to the 
author’s. childhood, 117 contained direct home, and the kinds of entertainment offered 
references to guests entertained at home. them; how parents reacted generally in the we 
Eighty-three of any presence of guests; and how children acted, 
tors. ‘were supposed to act. There were : 36 
e Those ‘author wn did wr ite of guests such references. Second, there was the men- ‘ 
varied considerably in the extent to which tion | of a specific guest or number of guests 
__ they included guest experiences as important at a specific time. There were 166 such i 


de 


ence to whole chapters devoted to visitors 
ae and the entertainment of them. In but | two ee Son 


_ cases, though, did the author mention guests autobiographies about the role of the guest 

in such an incidental way as to make the in the family were echoed almost identically fs 
reader assume that neither the fact of the by author after author. These are assumed — ay . 
he. entertaining nor the guest himself had made to be common features of the entrance of Fis 
"I _ upon the child an important, conscious im- visitors into a family circle, at least for this 
pression which lasted into adulthood. All group of writers. They are classified below, — 

of the other 115 authors related their guest and described by s selected examples from the 
worthy of record as pert of ofa or 1. The guest as a standard for measuring 


parents. A memory of 


the authors’ families a great guest, as “contrasted with ‘ity 
‘Half of the writers gave their = parent’s 
a... clue to the frequency of visiting in their children very sensitive to traits which they — oe a ; 
homes. The other half were quite specific. 4 had either taken for granted or or had not been ‘ 
=z five mentioned that their parents had oe of before. Here are some e examples: ‘a 


gues frequently, or almost all the time. | One of his father’s “Sunday Evenings” 


Eight wrote - there were very few visitors om as a long- remembered - ‘opener to one 
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N SOCIOLOGICAL R 


s The had the utmost comparison of 4 as it was the 
contempt for anyone who could not do a 3 guests’ estimates of parents which gave new y 
_ stunt to add to the entertainment. It was insight to the children. Edgar Lee Masters’ s 
his only condemnation of anyone. Joe, very much gratified by the frequent 
fe guest, could ‘not do stunts. He was a quiet, _ visits of his school teacher to his mother, — 5 
reticent man, and was figuratively cast aside who had had no great amount of formal edu- — y 
by his host as having no “gumption.” One cation, , but who had read widely, an and had ; 
night © a bathroom pipe burst, releasing a such a lively wit and sense of narrative that a 
Ms torrent of water through the ceiling. Father — _ She was quite a match for the school mistress, 
helpless; but Joe very quietly set kept her roaring with laughter.* ‘And 
ee about repairing the leak. The child thought: William Gerhardi used to watch his mother 2 
a this is no time for a nit-wit entertainer. And | _ dancing at the balls given for his sister. The Ss 
_ mother mentioned that his father could — _ mother was much sought after as a rhs 


_ not have fixed that thing in a million years.” _ and the boy felt that some of the men who 


; An author reports that as a boy he was came to the house were more attracted to { 7 
thrilled by a guest who romped with him her than to his sister. ‘He saw her, on those - “ 
and never seemed to grow tired. His father, occasions, as beautiful and youthful looking.” 
= realized, did not know how to play with Their parents’ behavior before guests was oe 
youngsters, and if he tried, the play always 2 also a revelation to the children: : in some 
ended in cross words and tears. Baan Sets cases it was a source of new pride; in others, > 
The behavior of a mother who was always severe disappointment. 
cold and harsh toward her daughter was _ When the Reverend dropped in to see the Zi a 
__ highlighted for sti ot another writer on the father of one author, and asked his host if oe 
: upon her lap and fondled her, The mother host answered, “I can’t say that I do.” my 
é suddenly rose and knocked her child to the n, listening, was overjoyed at his. ors 
floor. The guest departed and never came honesty and bravery, for he hated cant. 4 a 
back, but the girl always remembered the ‘But another writer went through agonies_ 
sharp contrast between the guest’: ae behavior r watching his father “st “show off” and “tell at 
tales” to the very respectable men he brought 
Vivian Hughes used to listen to her mother _ home. The boy was sure those men knew | 


| a fc: entertaining. She was pleased and amused that his father was a shallow liar, and he 


by her mother’s intelligence and sense of could | not understand why they should put _ o 

humor as compared with the stupidity of with him® 

the “usual female visitors” who enjoyed only ze 2 The guest as a measure of family status. g 

A 7 worries and grievances. She used to count __A family has status only in comparison with 
a the times these fersiales said “Yes” in answer the status of others. Small children are often 

to her mother’s tactful to divert well insulated from the recognition of their 


a lack that 


Leonard, Till New Masters, Edgar Lee, Across Spoon River, New 
York, Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1936, p. 66. 
Gerhardi, Memoirs of a New 
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| “Lynch, Hannah, Autobiography of a Child, New “Long, Augustus White, Ua =... 
a York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1899, p. 48. ham, Duke University Press, 1939, 71-72. 16 
= * Vivian, A London Child of the Seven- "Sherwood Anderson's Memoirs, New York, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1934, p. 89. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1942, p. ON 


ROLE OF THE GUEST 


she was living in luxury, so are me “proper.” 
‘it was she. But on Christmas, when all the Often, this is not so much the result of per- 
peasants from her father’s estate came to be sonal smugness or of deliberate — es : 
entertained and to receive from him, Sean, it: is of a 


position in A farm boy, unlike their own. The guest who is 
though, tells of his resentment of the yearly by parents as a “proper” person often dis- & 


visits of his town aunts, because they let it closes to the children in his visits a point of 3 
q be seen that their sister had rmarried beneath view different from, or — 


A successful novelist recalls her f family’s s see that people they know and like act dif- — is 


downs in status as reflected by ferently and hold views different from theirs. 

a guests _ and lack of guests. s. Her father, who _ Pierre van Paassen says he was introduced 2 
succession of wives and mistresses, to matzoth when a Jewish woman brought 

; live di in a very “respectable” suburb, and no some to - his family on Passover. Pierre’ s 

one came to call. The children knew why. mother was distressed that she could not re-_ eS 


But Father in benefit turn the favor by back some of her 


them the consciousness ‘a: a new A in a non- Jewish ‘home. That, 
status. was a puzzle to figure out.** One man tells of 
4 _ It was through the chance remark of a f, how, as a boy, he watched the clergyman 
thoughtless — guest that Kathleen Coyle . who had stopped in for the habitual family 
learned the secret, hitherto carefully kept prayer period. It was a highly conventional- 

: from her, that her father was in > institu- ized observance. |] Each member of the family _ 
A doctor, whose ‘Catholic had mar- against the seat of it, while going through 

’ ried a Protestant, learned that there was 2 the form of prayer. This clergyman simply 2. 


| something ‘unusual about his family, because dropped to his knees, without any support 
the two sets of in-laws alternated visits, each at all—an amazing procedure, ‘But 


Seem to be strongly convicted of the belief | In the realm alm of politics, one author was 

a that there is only one true religious faith, shocked, - asa youth, by the visit to his — Be 
one honest political party, one right code of Liberal household of a lady who shouted © 
ethics, one “Proper” way of doing a certain Tory principles and thought Mr. Gladstone 4 


ms * Radziwill, Princess Catherine, Jt Really Hap- ports that his charming young cousin, who 


ened, New York, Dial Press, Inc., 1932, pp. 28-29. 
bee ‘Cole, Cyrenus, 1 Remember, I Remember, i was a loyal | Southerner | but who did not take 


Iowa, State Historical Society of Iowa, 1936, 67-69. her so as did 
Wylie, I. A. R., My Life With 
3 3 York, Random House, 1940, p. 74 and 81. 


‘Kathleen, The Magical Realm, 
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is the parson’s efforts w were u unsuccess- 
z = she started to tg on ‘te piano the ful, he consumed gallons of good rye while _ 
ay hated song, “Marching Through Georgia. “sta making them.*? And Vivian Hughes tells a 
7 ei _ At home, Norman Hapgood had always the vicar’s wife, who, | accepting her hostess’ A 
a _ heard people divided into the categories “sel- complaint about the dullness of the vicar Ss 
fish” and “ unselfish,” and had never thought sermons, suggested, within hearing of the } 
te to tamper with that division. A visitor re- child, that her hostess “meditate instead of | 
marked that self-seeking was by no means listening. That’s what I do. Wasn’t that 
always bad. It could as often be right as practically 
wrong. Norman wrote of that experience as actor’s daughter writes of the night 
his first lesson in relativity, and he believed that she was ‘awakened by the noise Fee 
it had some influence on his later career.” party, got out of bed and slipped in amongst e 
‘Two of the autobiographers learned some- the guests unnoticed. Beer and rye were — =. 
r thing about relative morality from guests in - abundant. Her family members were dressed ‘ 
their home. The young aunt of one of them in their wrappers. A man was holding Mam- ‘i 
_ had been sold to a house of ill- fame, and the _ ma ’s hand. Another was trying to kiss Nana, a 
_ boy met her for the first time when she came i a favorite aunt. He was “nosing” into the ms, 
to his home after she had been rescued. He _ lace cascade on the front of her wrapper.” 3 


not expected to find her what she was: guest in another home was remembered 
a pretty, merry girl, always singing. He because he tried to get into the room of the . 
wrote, “I began to. understand that not servant girl ‘in middle of the night. 
everything in life was so dreadful as it morning he said that though he 
a smn seems at first until one knows.”*° The other _ to resist adultery, the Lord 1 always put fresh 
writer, who learned a similar lesson, came temptation his way. The youngster 
— ‘admire ; a woman who “couldn’t : say no,” thought that this was “passing the buck” in “a 
but who was generous, cheerful and self- a very strange way. 25 
- sacrificing, and whom no one could really § One autobiography tells of a boy watching a 
consider as bad,?* a series of scenes between the Jewish step- 


: am 4. The guest as a measure of the con- Ba father-in-law and his mother. The man, who 
sistency of adults in precept and practice. +4 came to visit, had to have his food prepared — 
= Children often have the opportunity to ob- in the orthodox manner, _ making a lot “a 
serve in the privacy of the family circle that trouble for lady of the house. After 
4 <a parents do not always practice what they time, he suspected that the lady was only 
Se te preach. But the social gathering together of petending to prepare his food properly. The 
adults can increase the opportunity for s such youngster knew that these suspicions were 
Ly es, _ observations, when those adults are being | correct. His mother was only pretending. = 
_ companionable or convivial, and forgetful of _ The manners of other guests did not live 
i. the penetrating scrutiny of the younger gen- up to the standards which adults said they — 
eration. In both morals and manners, guests required. Writers mentioned one who belched — 
adult inconsistencies to the authors frequently behind his hand at table,’ and 
another, who, when a a child played the piano 
a é writer to try to convert the father who re: * Miller, C. Bla -kbum, Hudson Valley Squire, 


never went to ‘church. . The e son noticed New ork, Frederick A. okes 1941, | 


Gree en, Julian, Memories of Hughes, Vivian, op. cit., 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1942, pp. 25-28. Bernstein, Aline, An Actor's Daughter, New 
Hapgood, Norman, The Changing Years, New Alfred A. Knopf, 1041, pp. 142- 149 


Chaliapine, Feodor, Tvanovitch, Pages * Van Paassen, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
My Life, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1927, p. 3. * Cournos, John, "Autobiography, New York, 
a ™ Ellis Anne, The Life of an Ordinary Woman, — ” . P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935, pp. 28-30. a eh 
New York, Houghton Mifflin Compeny, 1929, ___™ Petrova, Olga, Butter With My Bread, New 
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him, pan that that girl could not a YS number of writers remembered being 
play and never would be able to.** Neither sent from the room for behavior which they i 
guest was reproached for his behavior. It had not known would get them into trouble. ex 
_was accepted by the other adults. But it was as One, when a little boy, was" absorbed in “mae 
not the kind of behavior adults would toler- listening to some breezy gossip of his 
in children. mother’s when the vicar came to call. He 
«5. The guest as a medium for teaching cer- _ waited patiently for the vicar to be welcomed 5 
tain rules of social behavior. In the informal - _ and seated and then asked his mother to go i Ee 
¢ atmosphere of the family, a considerable > on with the story about. ... He was promptly 
4 laxity of manners and wide choice of conver- Sent upstairs.** Another, when a small child, © 
1 sation topics are , permitted that are not suf- found her baby | chamber- -pot hidden a away in 
fered outside the family circle. A mother can a closet. She was ecstatic over finding her 
hardly anticipate for her young child ail old friend and thought that her mother 
of these differences. Yet, most children some- a and the luncheon guests would be too. So she 
_ how attain that knowledge by the time they ran into the room and displayed it. Her — 
tie, reach their early teens. One of the roles of 3 mother fainted, and the girl was banished to a 
ss guest seems to be to help clarify for the ip the attic.*? A third tells of of hearing the cook 
_ child what is, and what is not, expected in im say that if the vicar came to tea “much | ‘hs 
4 “polite society” in his own particular social i, oftener he would eat Auntie out of house ie 
rank, Sometimes, dismissal from the scene, and home. The girl thought the vicar 
_ because of the parents ’ inability to cope with to know, so she told him. But she v 
~ the situation before guests, marks the lesson to bed without any supper.*® The i impressions ea 


indelibly. Also, pre-guest harangues between made by these experiences were deep and 


parents who do not approve of each other’s — long-lived. They probably brought the dawn- 
behavior before guests make children par- ing of the consciousness ee Es 
ticularly keen to see who will win out when taboos. 
the guest does arrive. Autobiographers de- a platy guest may change normal family 
scribe instances of all these kinds of lessons — 
as on how to behave when an outsider joins the — the children. Some of the cakes. 
a Differences in table manners were ex- changes in usual family regimen when 
pected when guests were present. Frazier came. The “room, a parlor- bedroom, was 
Hunt writes that his uncle, in whose home he — F used in the daytime only when guests came; 
4 lived, liked to eat his pie from the same special company cups and saucers were used 4° 


plate ‘on which his ‘meat and vegetables instead of the usual dinner-wa -ware; beautiful 


aunt. did not pot approve, and let it be known. stead of the Ted-ch checked one used for the 

Uncle would not be intimidated; that family. “Company ny towels’ ’ instead of ‘meal 

is, not until visitors came to dinner. Then he sacks, “company soap” ins tead of the yellow aa 
me had to make a concession.*® Grand Duchess __ kind “company tissue” instead of leaves from a 
5 Marie, when a little girl, found that depaoull a mail-order catalogue—all were exciting dif-_ 


there was a visitor she could not take - - ferences i - home life when a guest came.** 
answer questions when asked them. She had Finger, Charles, Seven’ Horizons, New York, 
ie sit, between c courses, with the tips ps of her ‘Doubleday, Doran, Company, Inc., 1930, pp. 10-11. a 
on the edge of the table, and if she "Millar, Mara, Hail to Yesterday, as told to 
‘4 Page ‘Cooper, New York, Rinehart. 
* Lee, Great Jou ew ™Gilder, Jeanette, The “of a 
i arrar Rinehart, Inc., 1942, pp. 37-41. aes Tomboy, New York, Doubleday, Page and Com- ty 
*Hunt, Frazier, One American, New York any, 1901, p. 
Simon and Schuster, 1938, pp. ™ Hunt, Frazier, cit., pp. 8-9; Hurston, Zora 
Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia, Education Neale, Dust Tracks On A Road, New York, J. B 
of a Princess, New York 1931, » 36. Company, P. 343 McClure. Ss. 


forgot she was reprimanded 
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F, personal privileges were even more people whom they knew. ‘They struggled to 
interesting. When Paderewski came to call, keep well posted. Also, they love to hear a 
Ti the children in one of tke author’s homes any simple anecdotes and nmeniered ed many — 
were allowed to come downstairs to hear him of them, 
play. 85 Another musician’s visits permitted Second, there was home in which ; guests 
a 
~ het Gide to sit up long past his usually — were entertained by cards, games, and stunts. 
inflexible bedtime so that he could hear the "Several writers mentioned their own prowess 
- concert.*® David Fairchild writes that his in beating guests at the games played. Con- 2 
- father did not approve | of Dickens, but could _ versation was restricted in these visits, bet 
“not protest when a guest read David Copper- one writer tells that she was proud of enter- a 
field to the young man of the house, who ing into the spirit of the games her father’s pa 
remembered that wonderful novel.” friends played, and when Mr. Fitch won a 
“Good for you, 
because of the delicious *F itch!” much to the amusement of the men 
_ pudding which Mrs. Damrosch made for who thought it a spontaneous remark. It was 
A longed- tip to Calais, which had instead, well calculated to 


| 


in the presence. of a guest, very formal ‘Sort: formal teas, dinners and 
a4 beat the parents to the answer and said, % balls. Conversation here was broken v up into 
not?’’*® These were marked high spots little groups. children were stimulated | 
_ in the family-guest life of the writers. AB _ by the sense of rank, by social finesse, by 
tee ‘eee 7. Guests, through their discussions with styles of dress, by grace in dancing, and by _ 
other and with parents, during visits, personal 
be an intellectual si stimulus to children. fourth kind of entertainment was men- 
_ A common observation in the autobiogra- — tioned by two of the authors.** Both had "3 


Raf le is that the writers, as children, loved to come from peasant homes across — the sea "ea 
a - listen to the conversations of their grown-up " In these homes the villagers all gathered — 
and were: stimulated by them. «vig together, while the old men of the village oa 4 


exact kind of stimulus depended upon the stories: either folk tales, or historical ac- 
_ kinds of people entertained and the kind of counts of the country. "These youngsters, 
- entertainment offered in | the home. ‘ager listening as they sat on the floor of | their 
In the homes represented here, there hom, looked up to the wisdom of the 
five noticeabi different habitual ways of men, knew their country’s ast. 
y ys of m ys pi 
First, there was the which and- -take discussion between 
ae, adults sat in a group and indulged in aimless on topics of mutual interest, particularly the o. 
4 gossip ar and in ‘telling an anecdotes. Here the chil- arts and sciences and current events. It is not 
dren were keen to know the latest tales about surprising that this type of entertainment 
- was greatly in the majority in 
My New York, Frederick A. A. Stokes boysand, girls | who grew up to write their auto- 
biographies. Some comments, direct from the 
Beyond New authors, are worthy of They [my 
_ York, Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1938, parents] were rewarded . . . by many delight- - 
Gide, André, If It Die, New York, Random endships. Thinkers, writers, y 
rat House, 1935, tr. by Dorothy Bussey, pp. 63-65. : ers gathered about them. We children were Ss 
Fairchild, David, The World Was My Garden, by ‘discussions, , often our 


wows 


New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938, p. 
Damrosch, Walter, Musical Jeanette, tit. PP. 34- -35. Micha, 
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LE OF THE GUEST 
eads, which went on in such assemblage. two royal who came to see his 
= father. He ‘Much preferred the cook and the 
rich and poor, “represented fin our gamekeeper, who usually visited them. He 
guests]... . The gaiety and the wit, and the slapped one of the gentlemen in the face and cel 
degree to to which the conversation represented was annoyed by the over-solicitous attitude 
the pulse of the times, made me discontented of his parents in the gentleman’ s behalf.*3 
anything less in my adult years.”**““My 9. The guest may unite the family in 
company and conversation ; as the mild -conspiracy against him. family 
years went by were necessarily a stimulation - often has a heightened sense of solidarity i in i 
to any intelligence I possessed, and I think it a the presence of an outsider, but at times — 
‘made me precocious in one or two ways. one circumstances the family members 


of them was the very “strong interest that more like fellow conspirators. 
I took in all sorts a mee Vivian Hughes tells of the time a guest — 
8. The guest may produce conflicts and came to call in the afternoon. She stayed 
‘increase family tensions. Often members of and stayed. Her hostesses grew uneasy. 
E. the family disagree in their estimates of a f. Finally, Vivian’s mother rose and said that 
guest, or of the guest’s behavior. In some though she liked to sit in the dusk without - aa 
in the guest- -narratives, these differ- _ lights, She hardly expected» her guest 
ences became acu 
flict. and left. Vivian and her mother turned to 
Harriet Munroe used to enjoy watching each other, smiled and relaxed. The ‘gas 
“the games of the men who came to ool company had turned off the supply of ; gas, 
cards with her father. But her mother did }) the lights could not be lighted.*® e. 
not approve of these people who ‘filled the The young man who always brought 
E house with smoke and required spittoons. The ic less gifts to the family, necessitating aw writ- 
poet writes that she noticed when the men ten thank-you note; the uncle who always ee 


wie 


F came less and less often; and that finally — r wanted to help, but who instead got in the “ae a 
her father went out in the evenings to” the of everyone; ** the pastor who invariably 


a home of a widower, instead of bringing his turned up on housecleaning day;** the mem- z 
guests home.* bers of the clergyman’s congregation who 
_ Two of the authors tell of their jealousy felt free to drop in at any time to comment __ 
q the men who came to visit their mothers. * upon the behavior of the clergyman’s chil- 
_ The boy was sullen and angry.** The ‘girl dren; = the man who would appear just at 
— decided upon action an and told her mother’ Ss mealtime—all of these inspired in the fami-— 
suitor that it was time to go home. Her lies of the writers the same feeling of con- 
_ mother was cross and scolded the child, , who spiracy against them that drew the family 
was, then, doubly hurt.’ Another writer re- members, for a time and ‘an occasion, closer 
ports that when he was a very little boy he together. 
Was by the elegant reception 10. The guest may be a source of anec- 
Sessions, Ruth Huntington, Sixty-Odd, Brattle- Jamily’s common heritage. W. B. Max- 
 Peattie, Roderick, The Fisher, H. A. L., An Unfinished 
New York, Macmillian Company, 1941, p. 40. London, Oxford University Press, 1940, 
“Maxwell, W. B., Time Gathered, New York, “Hughes, Vivian, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
“Munroe, Harriet, A Poet’s Life, New York, ™ Lagerlof, Selma, Memories of My 
Macmillan Company, 1938, Pp. 24. New York, Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1934, _ 
Leo, Today We Are Brothers, Houghton by Velma Swameton Howard, pp. 181-184. 
fifftin Company, 1942, P.17- ® Tbid., re 
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Always Rice, John Andrew, I Came Out o of 
Century, New York, Harper 
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well’s family had a a word all their own. They cues the recall cee 


= an would say, “May I Bynge you?” or would _ shared in family life. DFS ~ 6 


speak of being “Bynged.” To outsiders” 


< those i in the homes of autobiographers, s seem in his own development. 


Joseph, | Limited, 1938, P. 23. 


& 


just nonsense, but to the Maxwells, Re 
was full of meaning. It was coined from ~ Limitations of space permit only passing 
the name of a man, Mr. Bynge, who : often — _ mention of other noticed results of guest t ex- $, 

stayed through the dinner hour but would periences to autobiographers, such as: (aja 
not share the family meal; and therefore ‘ sympathetic attitude toward another race, or 


Sat in a corner and watched every mouthful minority group, gained through the visit of _ 


his hosts ate, until the custom became an- 2 member of that group to the home; (b) % . 


_ noying. Mr. Maxwell says that his own chil- hospitality- -training; (c) lessons in character- we 

~ ane use this word, knowing its ‘connotation, — and personality- -analysis in after guest fam- 

but probably having no idea whence came __ ily discussions; direct influence upon a 
the word.** _Cue-words like this, that have child’s choice of career because of admira- 

no meaning to others, but which instantly tion for, or help from, a guest. Though these 

recall to the minds of the - family members — results were of less concern to the family as as 

some ‘commonly- shared experience, are rich a whole than were those discussed above, is 

- possessions of family life. Guests, at least | they were of marked importance to the child x 


Carter family ‘into raucous laughter. ‘They FURTHER NOTE ON THE ‘USE OF 
recalled the fact that Mrs. Ca ter could GRAPHICAL MATERIAL 


“never remember the names of the men her in view of other discussions of the use = 
_ husband brought home. ‘She had to supply autobiogaphical material in | the study of be- 


_ herself with some associated word, and then havior and personality development, further — - 

_ ‘usually made an awful mistake when she ad- comment suggested by its use in the present 

- dressed the guest. But when Mr. Sniffin was study may be in order. Four distinct Zi 
_ about to call, the cry “Sniff, Sniff, Sniffin” _ seem to inhere in this specific experience. 


caused a crisis of irrepressible. childish First, it has a “prospector” value, 
chuckles at table, ‘that wrote the words down is to ‘it be used to: reveal the pres- 


Z “200 authors referred to the role of the guest. a 


i used in reference to a dessert called “Poor ‘Two hundred and thirty-two times these 

_ Man’s Pudding,” which he was served at _ writers chose to delineate moments of enter-— 

_ table.** And, “T’ll try a little goose” invar- a taining at home as moments of consequence kd 
“afforded a family laugh in a home their early family histories. This 
_ where the clergyman answered _ thus, even would serve to indicate that here is a sub- — 


having already had five or six servings ject” significant enough to deserve further 


the goose." These words from childhood study. Not only the presence but also the 
have been remembered by grown men and 3 richness of the “ore” is is implied i in these 
women, and included in their life stories as “facts. 
ig Maxwell, op. cit., pp. 22-27. 
, John Fastin, The Rectory Pani, terial in present study Suggests speciic 


bin “Howe, M. A. De Wolfe, A Venture in Re- ane the first place, the authors mention 
So Little, Brown } and Company, i a wide variation of influence, ranging all the é 
way from the bringing out of the best linen 


Leslie, Shane, The Film Memory, London, 
ichael tablecloth to the e eruption of serious conflict 
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"ADJUSTMENTS OF JAPANESE. AMERICAN FAM IES TO RELOCATION 

between paren ‘child, In the ‘second rial, for the Most part, have some experi- 


om most material 


kind of "influence. In upon behavior problems must be secured. 


words, this reveals preponderances, or areas Furthermore, they have experience in think BF 


concentration. ing through the processes of human develop» 
_ _ Third, ‘it is highly significant that all this ment, and expressing them effectively, which ‘ap 
iain: is derived from sources unre- is one of the basic requirements in writing = 
lated” to the present study, and compiled an acceptable autobiography. It must be ad- 
without reference to the particular interests - mitted that this involves also a possible de- 


“of the present project. There was no organ- fect, so far as the scientific value of 


Bari to the authors of these vag ele the risk of truthfulness. In writing up hu- = 
raphies. The information furnished in man material, there is at times the tempta-_ 
. sense is then both objective and spontaneous. ds tion to add “the fictional touch.” By way 
ee. the uses indicated above, this makes it of defense, it might be said that this would Ff 
particularly valuable = be less true in recalling childhood impres- 
_ A fourth possible value i is that the persons _ sions of family guests than in certain other 3 
furnishing the autobiographical case mate- obvious areas of life. 
“TRANSITIONAL. ADJUSTMENTS OF JAPANESE, AMERICAN» 


N THIS paper I shall sketch one time quant events will merely be touched upon. 
4 segment of an adjustment history. An __ The data upon which this study i is based 

_ earlier paper in the Review* orig are chiefly of two sorts. The first is a struc- 

the background of the problem and indi- tural analysis of the records of 3000 families, — 

‘ cated the methodological and circumstantial one tenth of those registered at the time of | : 

justifications for orienting the study to evacuation. Seventy per cent of these family 
_ examination of the familial complex. The records were extensively supplemented in the ae 

x period to be discussed here begins with the field from the files of the War Relocation __ 
_ establishment of the population in relocation Authority, provide the quantitative 

centers. which was completed on November documentation. The main classifications are 

1942, eleven months after Pearl Harbor six structural categories of family units 

‘ and seven months after the evacuation be individuals which are sub-classified by na- : 

4 gan. It ends i in January 1945 with | the open- _ tivity” (Table I). Quantitative judgments are 
ing of the Pacific Coast to relocation. Subse ~ mae within this framework and the a 

ential adjustments of each type have been 

t analyzed. ‘It is possible in a journal article 
the meeting of the American Sociological sake. only to point out the modal forms of adjust- ca 
Cleveland, March 1-3, 1046.00 ment. The second t of data com et 

onard Bloom, “Familial Adjustments of some one hundred histories of Japanese- 


= 


ericans 
Japanese-Americans to Relocation: First Phase, Amante familie uated with the ‘st 


tural types. Insights and the overtones of 


“American Sociological Review 8 (October, 1943 
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‘Taste I. CATEGORIES OF JAPANESE- adjustments and relationships ar are derived 4 


Pamily type For the most part we shall be discussing 


of adjustments to an institutional environ- 


hee . some of the elements of free choice and some — 


3 4 of the fictions of individual responsibility — 

scribed, “however, by guard towers and 
fences which were reinforced by caborate 

'g administrative detail, so that even with the 
ae best of objectives and counseling the bar- a 
riers to relocation would have been strong. 7 

Furthermore, centers were isolated in 

ing with those the evacuees had known. ‘Thus 


ordinate to all “Caucasians, WRA rec ecog- 
nized the invidious connotation of the term 

‘te: “Caucasian” and attempted to erase the im 
plication of caste by requiring use of 
official designation “Appointed Personnel.” 4 
But the residents never ceased calling the 7 

P.’s hakujins (white people), for caste 
-- definitions have their reciprocals. The w wages 
received by the evacuee workers were hardly 
‘more than | token payments. The top wage of z 
per month for professional;, many of 

whom were better qualified tha. A.P.’s, 
inforced the status differentiation. The power 

Classified according to composition of which familial at .ority was 
family group at the time of registration for evacuation. 
in Extensions of the family and nonrelated members of Yo *Leonard Bloom, “Prisonization and the WRA i, 
the household have been ignored here to avoid exces- Camps,” Research Studies of the State College of 
sive complication. Individuals were single persons ‘XII, No. 1, 1044, pp. 20-34 
living apart from parents. Couples were married per- voceedings of P. Sociological Society 

sons without children in the household group. Primary 1943). 
families were married persons with children. 


? 


“Issei parents. 

Issei father—mother unknown. 
Issei mother—father unknown. 


be Sibling groups 


groups had no parent present. Incomplete couplesand The original 1 10% ‘random sample from the W ar 
eee incomplete primary families lacked one spouse in the time Civil Control Administration’s Social Data 
a household group due to death, divorce, residence in Registration form, which was filled out at the time 
or elsewhere, internment, of evacuation, totalled 3034 family groups. We were 
able to trace 2170 or 71.5% of these through War 
born i in the U. S.; are second- Relocation Authority records through January 1, 1945. 
generation, born in the U. S., but having at least A disproportionate number of the 28.5% unaccounted 
5 years of education in Japan before age 18. With for were in Poston Relocation Center. In regard to 
_ incomplete couples and incomplete primary families, "relocation and segregation the omissions do not affect 

the of the absent spouse may be 


a history of impacts and of reactions to those 
impacts. During a period of more than three 
= the population was working out a x 


ment.? Within the limits of the WRA plan * 
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exercised familial a justments were disruptive to most highly 
a worked out was very constricted and there _ families. Unfortunately the available data on _ aes 
3 ample cause for deflected aggression. rs separations are unreliable. One can only ee 
all Within the institutionalized system a re-  —- the opinion that a considerable nu 
E. gression took place which retarded the ac- ber of later divorces ; derive in part from se te a 
- culturation of Japanese- Americans by a gen- BI sonal or other leaves. The cleavage of dis- 
eration. Sansei (third-generation) children, tance would have the effect of structuring 4 
_ who otherwise would have known little Japa- _ whatever alienation might exist so that the a 
nese, ‘ now speak» faulty Japanese. . T he hazards to dual solidarity greatly increased. — 
younger nisei_ (second- -generation), among These separations are quite analagous to 
he most ardent apprentices of American so- those characteristic of war, but were rela-  - fe 2 
ciety, seriously felt the loss of the multitude tively far more numerous. 


_ of associations they would have had. The in- = The pattern of cleavage may be “illus. a 

_ fluence of the issei (first-generation) was trated by reference to case T-2, a nisei iy 
greatly increased and they” frequently ‘dis- couple. They married in 1939, at which time = 

placed their ¢ children in caring for grand- _ the husband was 25 and the wife 19. He was SS 
@ gardener in Los Angeles. A son was born 

a7 Two factors reduced the effectiveness of in mid-1941. There was no history of marital a 


~ adjustments to the outside: a retardation or ¢ discord and the union had the appearance of 


reversal of the acculturation process, and stability reinforced by the young son, 
4 pattern of  institutionalization. though the ne marriage lacked the usual 


a 


‘informants, both i issei nisei, associate closely with her wit Soon after 
suggested “that the tensions initiated moving to the relocation center, the husband 
crowded quarters underlie many subsequent left camp to do agricultural labor, and for 
_ separations and eventual divorces. cee” next two and one- half years he repeat- ae 
‘The problems with which the population edly | took seasonal leaves in order to work. Py = 
was confronted made the whole history of re While in camp he was occupied at various al 
gs a continuous series of conferences, 7 , jobs, and it was clear that he took his fine 
of choices, and of unresolved tensions. The cial responsibilities very seriously. Through- 
most of these out this period his wife devoted erect to 


4 
a 
| 


many families. As early as the harvest ‘sea- _ ing one period in 1944 when her husband 
son of 1942, eight or nine thousand Persons, was on leave, she turned the care of her 
predominantly males, left the centers tem- child over to her mother and accepted 
-porarily for farm work. motivations job in the center. Her companionship with 
_ were chiefly financial; there was a strong working associate became the subject of gos- 
appeal to patriotism; and the workers were sip, and upon his return her husband dee 
afforded an escape from the torpor of center manded that she give up her work and the r 
Like the cases of rationalized family association. She refused to do ‘this and the 
‘desertion that are to be found among Army situation remained unresolved at the time a 
husband left camp for Los Angeles i in 


were. a probably « did n ot satisfy her ego needs. Dar- | 


2 


ing maladjusted familial or other social situa- Spring of 1945. Instead of going to Los An- 
tions. The unaccustomed mobility superim- after he found work and housing, q 
' Benn: on the tensions of barracks life were they had planned, she deserted him and ed oe 


rt, October December the leaves, leaves for edu- 
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phase of evacuation. On the other eldest si son volunteered in 1943 and 
they were not disorganizing and presented, left for training two months later, His mother 


: ae rather, an exaggeration of a _ customary form asserted with some pride that it was bushido do 


adjustment. Before’ the war, _nisei, al- (code « of the warrior) for. the boy to volun- 

“though successful and well adjusted, formed 

enclaves within Pacific Coast colleges and father’ internment should have been con- 
universities. The chief difference in the war- sidered a deterrent. Any feelings of doubt 
time situation was that the students lived u- that Mr. M. may have had were well re- 
away from their parents. This i is one of the _ pressed and rationalized. Mrs. M was the 

atypical ins instances in which the effect of evac- object of much criticism from her neighbors R 

‘uation was to counteract segregative forces, and friends, although the direct attacks 

“however chiefly by men. The women would 

In Febuary 1943, enlistments of Japanese- congregate in the latrines and laundry room 

rah: — were accepted by the Army for a and talk to each other about her son in Mrs. _ 

¢ a special combat team. Despite the fact that i M’s hearing. But Mrs. M seemed to be the 


record in view of the tion was late in 3 
H _ which pervaded the camps because of dis- younger daughter volunteered for the WACs. fi 4 
“= <u criminatory patterns, and especially the re- — Now not only had two members of the M 
 sentment of those former members family volunteered, but a daughter was be- 
ae as; armed forces who had been ‘discharged at the having i in an improper fashion. Mrs. M, who _ ver 
Convenience of the government and the been regularly attending religious meet- 


ray 


By _ doubtful discretion of their commanding of- ings, stopped going in the face of the height- _ | 
sae ficers. Most of these enlistments were in op- _ ened criticism. She did actively defend her 
tg _ position to parental attitudes, just as they — _ position, however, and argued with her § 
_ were in the population in general. At the friends even in public places, insisting 3 
time there was no community reward for the spirit of yamato damashi (the Japanese 

: _ the parents of volunteers, so that their be- - spirit) Tequired that a citizen loyally per- 


induction of was Ma also was” “harshly criticized. They told 
deferred several months him that his was a (prosti- 
tui 

ished. Some time later when the men were. ‘A clear test case for familial w was 
_acquitting themselves brilliantly in combat the segregation of loyal from nominally dis- ep. 

Selective Service was in operation, pa- loyal Japanese-Americans which followed 4 

rental pride and ‘community support were the ill-conceived Army Registration and 

greatly increased. Both of these were rein- Leave Clearance “loyalty” questionnaire. 
forced by a more favorable Press which ‘The: problem lends itself to statistical anal- 
identified the continental nisei, who later ysis and for economy of space details are 
__ formed the 442nd Combat Team, with the presented in tabular form (Table II). Of our 
Hawaiian rooth Battalion. sample units 15.5 per cent had some mem- 
The generalizations which have tote made ber segregated to Tule Lake. If we analyze s 
—— volunteers are illustrated in case “Wg the composition of this segregated portion, Ki 
_M-4. The issei father of the family was in- : we find the strongest demonstration of fa- — 

until mid- 1944. Despite this fact his milial solidarity. In 82 per cent of the cases 4q 
of married couples without children in which 
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‘Taste IL. II. SumMARY OF SEGREGATION BY SrRUCTURAL CATEGORIES OF F 


Total... 


? 


fr 


Complete couples... 


wu 


= couples 


Female absent 

absent. 
| 
Complete p primary families. .. 

‘Issel parents 

Nisei parents 

_Kibei parents 

-Issei-Nisei parents... 

Issei- Kibei Parents... 


Incomplete primary 


Issei mother—father unknow 


Nisei-Nisei 
Kibei-Kibei 


= See footnote to Table I for 
: a ‘ Cases were classified according to structure at the time of ev acuation. Structural changes i in single person a a 
‘families, as when individuals married and when the spouse of incomplete couples from 
account for under oo%incolumn4, j= | ; pee 


ion, 


Ke 
i _ the cases of married couples with children, naire. Sociologists, aware of the imitations 
, Ri! i the complete unit was segregated. It is clear of the most carefully constructed question- 
that the chief causative factor “underlying ‘naire for purely verbal manipulations, will 
this phenomenon is the Japanese evaluation find it impossible to justify its use in direct- 
of familial solidarity. -Correlative with these ing the life course of a hundred thousand 
: findings is the movement of non-s segregated — people. In the K family only the kibei ‘son fl 
cases out of Tule Lake. The family groups refused to indicate loyalty to the United 
moved out as ii integral units, and complete States. Having made himself vulnerable by 
families remained behind as segregants. his questionnaire response, he was subject 


rate of segregation was to segregation when the program was initi- 
highest among issei and kibei (U. S. born, — ated. It can be stated with assurance that 
educated i in Japan) a nd very low among all — had this factor not intervened, the rest of 
categories of nisei. Only 3 per cent of the the family would not have gone to Tule Lake. 
nisi units were segregated. This makes The family decided, however, to accom-— 

doubly significant the fact that nisei children the son and “volunteered to be ‘segre- 

their parents, The other test ‘situation for familial soli- 


It should be pointed out in passing that darity chosen conceras the process of se- 


4 
the rate of segregation highest at the e lective Felocation. The most important 
‘Tule Lake center, which contributed almost — cleavage factor was the indefinite leave and | - 
per cent of its total (September 1943) statistical summary of our findings 
population. In no other center did the rate given in Table III. The indefinite leave be- 
of segregation exceed 25 per cent.® This il- came the central point of discussion and de- 
. ___ lustrates the importance of the factor of in- _ bate, not only for those who were seriously a 
-ertia which more ‘strongly conditioned the _ considering it, but for persons who ‘decided 
"Power ideological It also until the end of the war or the closing of 
_ demonstrates - ‘the tragic error which W RA | the centers, , whichever was later. It was the . 
made in using a populated center to house subject of incessant debate and the so source Of 


segregated persons. continuous flood of ugly rumors. 
aa Some of the factors operating in | Segrega- “Tt Nevertheless, by the beginning of a 
‘tion ma may be illustrated by case K-; 2,a fam- 1943 nearly 11, persons had left 
ily of fairly well assimilated issei parents who camps “indefinite leave. These 
had worked as domestics, a kibei | son, and “chiefly nisei. The number on indefinite leave” 
a younger 1 nisei daughter. this case the increased slowly so that by the end of 1944, 
ye family’s decisions derives from the answer about 35,000 had gone out,’ for the most — ead 
made by the kibei son to the “loyalty” part to the Midwest. This comprised about 
ad te questionnaire. It is clear both in this case a third of the original population of the cen- , 
fy and in many others that the subsequent — bas ‘ters. About four-fifths of those on leave were 
; a steps of alienation (responses to leave clear- nisei,® compared with the proportion of two- a 
| ance board, segregation, request for expa- thirds nisei in the general population. Of 
 triation or repatriation, and renunciation of cases 74 per cent of  nisei individuals 
: American citizenship) were actually second- had relocated, compared with 36 per cent — € 
ary decisions and that the real break was of kibei and less than 17 per cent of ‘issei. < 


made in the responses, perhaps of only one — 
family member, to to the “loyalty’ SWRA, Weekly Leaves by Centers, No 


August 7, 1043. (Based on Weekly Telegraphic 


*WRA, Semi-Annual July. 1-December WRA, Weekly Leaves by Centers, No. ‘85 


p. 35 and Western Defense Command, December 30, 1044. 
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“toms ‘Summary OF BY STRUCTURAL Carzconins ¢ OF 


F amilies with at least Complete families 
TY 1,1045 = ey 1945, 


N umber of col. 


Complet te couples 


Issei- Issei. . 


| 


Nisei parents 
Kibei parents 

Issei-Nisei parents 

Issei-Kibei parents. . 


54- 


ap 


parents............ 
a Issei father—mother unknown 


“4 
See footnote to Table I for explanation of a4 


large. The s same 
5 phenomenon will be noted in the data on the © tion rate of nisei ; children the record isaneines 


Telocation of complete units (Table III). °WRA, Net Absences ty 


‘ i Not wi until mid- August of 1945 did the total — “Weekly report No. 117, Week Ending August m 


number of persons on leave exceed the num-— 104s. 
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considerable art of moved from 


‘not ber control 4 The issei father left camp for the first time 
am young women failed to affect materially the Ml to take domestic work in an inter-mountain | a 
relocation rate of nisei girls. There was a_ city in February 1945, and in June he was 
mis tendency for married couples to venture | re- % joined by his wife. They worked until the 
__ lecation together, although for the sake of i Fall when they returned to Los Angles, and - 
economy and to act as a scout, the husband soon afterward their daughter and her fam- i; 
frequently ; preceded the wife by a short pe- ily and the ‘son no not in the Army also Te 
Hiod. For primary families the eldest child turned. They re-established themselves in 


ge attitudes. Almost no severe involved in evac- 
mothers went alone on indefinite leave, and 4 uation and relocation, there was no decline 
vit — almost invariably they were ‘the lest. family in the incidence of births. Through Decem- 7 
embers to leave the centers. 1944, A601 births had been recorded at 
The following summary of the movements the centers,® a number in excess of pre-war 
ae of one issei-nisei family concretely illustrates crude birth rates. The age-structure of the | 
these generalizations. The | W-1 family was a population is changing rapidly, and unfor- 
: jen secure urban group established in tunately the data which would enable us to 
a superior Japanese neighborhood. ce birth rates have not yet 
of evacuation the issei father was a been released. In an earlier article” 
"produce ‘merchant in his late fifties, and the e pointed out the acceleration of marriages | ty 
ee mother 10 years younger. The three nisei during the period of evacuation, and it ae 
mt * children, one girl and two boys, at that time ne _probabl le that the net gain for the pepe 
were 21, 19 and 18 years old respectively. eo is greater than would have normally — 
Only the daughter had attended college and occurred. The increased number of young 
boys assisted the father when not in ‘children’ made relocation n correspondingly — 
school. Shortly before evacuation the daugh- more difficult. 
ate ter married and the couple was evacuated ‘When relocation was independent of par- 
with her parents. When the removal to re- ental: plans, it must be assumed that the 
location centers took place, however, they were wholly a a shedding of filial 
joined the husband’s family rather than responsibility. In general those who made 
moving to. the relocation center with her the break were willing to leave tl their fami- 
parental family. The sons left the centers on : lies as long as as they felt that security q 
seasonal leave to do harvest work in Fall being provided in the center, and many ~ 
1942. Both boys had a series | of seasonal Ww would have been satisfied to see the arrange- ; 
leaves, and in the Spring of 1943 the older ment continue ‘indefinitely. But anything 
a relocated to Chicago. He ee ine _ which shattered that conviction brought the i 


which parents lived. Go 
in the Fall of rhe and the husband re- ing Office, 1946, p. 138. ee ee 
Leo: "4 
turned to camp for a short visit. The follow Bloom, Ruth 
_ Creedon, “Marriages of Japanese-Americans in Los 


ji is ‘ing Spring she joined her husband in Chicago f Angeles County: A Statistical Study,” University — 
where they lived until the Fall of 1945. ng California Publications in Culture and Ss iy 


‘a the | brothers, and pout re- (1945) No. PP. I-24. 


even more notable. . 
i 
_ this relocation was in 
. ; ales: not in open defiance of, parental judgments. their stay in the Midwest until in early 1945 
: 
4 
| 
| 
} | 
ag 


“AD DJUSTMENTS OF JAPANESE. “AMERICAN FAMILIES To RELOCATION 2c 


went out that the center was to close and plans to rejoin each other, ere in in their 
its residents were to be redistributed among pre-war localities. 
the other centers, many nisei on leave ehur- = Today ‘the re-establishment of Japanese- 
ried back to assist their families. “When other American family units is still going on in © 
centers were closed, the WRA found it neces- the old ghetto areas of the Pacific Coast and — 
sary to erect a scaffolding of rules to prevent some new ones in the ‘Midwest. The circum-_ ag 
4 incursions of persons on leave. * Visits of for- stances of crowding are often far worse than : 2 c 
g residents were limited to cases of emer- in the centers, and the maladjustment te & : 


center in June 1944. “When the had been widely were 


or to facilitate relocation. When the compounded by vicious espe-_ 
time table of closing dates was announced, cially in- group exploitation by Japanese- 
the issei-nisei family groups that had been Americans in regard to housing. Many 
cattered began to draw themselves together families face disaster in their impoverished 
again, a process which is still going on. The solidarty of 
— hen the schedule of center closings was — ‘American family has been well demonstrated # é: 
4 published in the summer of 194 5—this was | during the last four years. However, the nisei_ 
& end of voluntary relocation—half of the are now assuming the heavy ables. dill an 
: families, “who had sent any members out aged issei population and a larger number 
“J ware completely relocated.** This is not to < of sansei. As a consequence, the structural = a 
imply that the families had reconstituted integration of the _Japanese-American fam- 
7 themselves as units, but the evidence from i ily | may well turn out to be quite disorgan- 
‘our inteasive histories. is that the process izing. The integrative tendencies reduce the iste a 
was well under way. Families whose men 
independent | choice and aggressive action of 


12 
WRA, Af many younger persons who otherwise might 
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and PROCEEDINGS: 


‘anoual meeting of the Society. The tentative ar- reach me at the earliest possible moment 
.« rangements are to meet in New York City De- so as to enable me tot take up the final formula- 
-cember 28-30. Specific plans will be announced . tion of the program | with the Administrative 
_ at the earliest possible moment in order to facili- Committee of the 
President of the Society during his year in office TEE SOCIAL STATISTICS 
q to guide the program of the annual meeting. oth The Committee on Social Statistics ‘weal lke . 
pay deme engaged in the preliminary stages of to elicit suggestions from the members of the 
this task. It has occurred to me that this year is Society which would enable the Committee to _ 
- appropriate time to review the progress a ary out its objectives more effectively. These _ 
has been made in the major fields of sociological objectives a are the improvement of basic social 
s interest and in the discipline as a whole. With © statistics produced by federal, state, and local _ 
a number agencies that will enhance their value for social 
of members of our Society who have been par- 4 research, and to keep the membership of the So- _ 
ticularly interested in one or another field of ciety sfemend of current and prospective in 
sociology to give us an account of the present — - vations in the production of statistics which have — 


state of knowledge in their respective fields of = 
B pe utility for sociological research, 


interest in the form of a comprehensive paper — "At present the Committee has members rep 

resenting four fields of special interest to sociolo- 7 
leg * the object of inducing the latter to participate gists: population and vital statistics, labor force 
larif bl tistics. Additional members are to be appointed 

ysis and clarify the problems an possi- 

represent other special fields; 
ec bilities that exist. It is hoped that this wiil stim- _ ‘The Committee would welcome any general | 
ulate a larger proportion of members of the 

‘Society than has previously attended the various suggestions from members, but is especially 
terested in expressions of two types: 


sessions, judging by the numbers circulating es 
the to in the Suggested additional special fields of 
cial statistics that should 


aa tary of the Committee, Dr. Margaret ce 
Hagood, Bureau of Economics, U. 
to a committee for examination were expanded 
+E to include the total membership of the Society committee member or the Chairman. The a 
ie! we could thereby offer a more effective forum mittee hopes that it can provide an effective — 
to all sociologists who are carrying on significant ow =. 
es re research to obtain the benefit of discussing their of sociologists to the appropriate agencies. &§ 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY Then reports of the representative | to the Social 
‘THE _ EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE Science Research Council, the American Coun- 
__ FIRST MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, — cil of Learned Societies, the American Prison 
DECEMBER _ Association, and the American Association for 
i Minutes of the first meeting of the Riana: the Advancement of Science were received. Paul 
Committee, December 27, 1946, 2:00, P.M., Landis, the representative to the Council on 
i Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, Human Relations reported that there had been 
one were: Carl C. Taylor, chairman, Har- 10 activity of the Council during the last year, 
, Leonard Bloom for Calvin Schmid, * but it is expected that the Council would again —— 
. Porterfield, Stuart Queen, Conrad become active in the near future. 
‘Taeuber, Seale Wirth. Also present: Robert ( c _ Mrs. Taeuber, the representative to the Amer- 


Angell, Samuel ican Documentation Institute, reported that the 


President Taylor appointed a resolutions com: _ statement of activities of the American Docu- 
mittee consisting of Stuart Queen, Louis Wirth, ‘mentation Institute would become available from 
S. Johnson, E. W. Burgess, and Clyde Institute late in January and be 
of the Secretary-Treasurer and C. Taylor reported that the Committee 
Managing Editor were received. Relations with Latin American Sociologists 
‘. Voted to approve the actions taken by the had attempted to secure statements on develop- ue 
Administration Committee since the last meeting ™ents in sociology in Latin American countries sey 
of the Society as reported by the secretary. Sa and to make this material available to other so- a. 
Voted to reaffirm the action previously taken + ciologists, preferably through presentation in the 


by the Executive Committee and to charge 7 Review. After some discussion of the advisability — 


registration fee of $1 at this meeting of the the of this to in 
clude socio ogists in countries other thi an t 
roted to elect E. W. Latin American group it was— 
to the Social Science Research Council for the | Voted that the incoming President appoint a 
three yeartermendingin1949. = ‘committee on Relations with Sociologists in. 
Voted to elect Robert M. Maclver as repre- _ Other Countries, and that this committee con- 
sentative to the American Council of Learned 4 cern itself with significant developments in so- 
Societies for the four year term ending in 1950. ciology in countries outside the United States - 
Voted to designate the secretary a as also with the possibilities of developing re- 


alternate delegate tothe AC.L.S. lationships between the Society and 
Voted ‘to elect Talcott Parsons as the So tional 
<3 ciety’s representative to the American Associa- 
_ tion for the Advancement of Science for the 
two year termending in 1948. on splendid of that Com- 
_ Voted to approve the President’s designation — mittee and its success in increasing the member- | 
a of Carle C. Zimmerman as the Society’s repre- ship of the Society, 2 its 
sentative at the December, 1946, meeting of the Voted to accept with thanks the report of ie ry 
a American Association for the Advancement of Committee on Research. In the discussion, the — fe 
7 ~ Voted to elect G. Howland Shaw as the So- Research and possibly making it ev enn more use- a i 
ciety’s representative to the American Prison f than it is now were stressed. 
Association. Carl C. Taylor reported that in. accordance 
_ After some discussion of the possible nominees _ _ with action taken at the last meeting of the So- ot Fs 
, for the position as Secretary-Treasurer and Man- ciety, he had appointed a committee to consider — 
aging Editor, President Taylor appointed a com- action which the Society might take cncening 
_ mittee consisting of Stuart Queen, Samuel Stouf- the proposed legislation for a National Science ; 
and Louis Wirth to canvass the ‘stuntion Foundation The committee had met and asked 
and report back at k at the subsequent meeting of ‘the Talcott Parsons to prepare a summary of the > xy 
__ Voted to approve the applications for emeritus _ issues relating to inclusion of the social sciences. 9 Fe. 
_ membership from Jerome Dowd, Lucile Eaves, That article was prepared and appears in 
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forms: of Federal aid to. 
social science research, 
_ Voted to amend the report including pro-— 
_ fessional service in sociology other than research 
teaching as qualifying experience. 
Voted to amend the report by eliminating the 


The report of the Committee on Classification 


we 


of the meeting the Execu- 
tive Committee, at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
3:30 P.M., December 
Present were: Carl C. Tayler, Chairman, Har- 
oy Alpert, Robert C. Angell, Lloyd Allen Cook, ‘_ 
se E. Franklin Frazier, Noel P. Gist, Katharine — 
Jocher, George Lundberg, Austin L. Porterfield, _ 
Stuart Queen, Calvin Schmid, Louis Wirth. 


Voted to approve the minutes of the preced- 
Voted to elect Ernest. R. Mowrer as Sec retary- 
‘Treasurer for the term ending December 31, 
1947, and as Managing Editor for the balance s 
the term ending June 30, 1947, and for the two 
year term ending June 30, 1949, and that Con- | 
_rad Taeuber is to serve in these positions until 
he and Mowrer can work out the transfer. _ 
Emest Mowrer then joined the group. 
Margaret Jarman Hagood, Chairman of the 
_ Committee on Statistics, and Howard Brunsman 
and P. K. _ Whelpton, members of that Commit- = 


= | 


classification of sustaining member and substi- 

tuting for it the classification “Donor. 
Voted to present the 1 report as amended to the - 

- Society without recommendation and without 
prejudice. This transmission is to include the 
minority report which accompanied the report 
i to defer action on a directory of the 
rad members of the Society but to establish in the 
Oe membership files of the Society a listing which 
ce would show for each individual the highest de- 
Sz gree achieved, the present position held and the 
Bt institution, the official address and the mail ad-— 
dress, if different from the official address. This 
ee information is also to be carried in the annual — 


oa Voted that, in cases in which the Committee 


_ becoming effective in 1948. quired to assure needed improvement of statis- 
Voted that the 1947 meeting of the Society tical sources used by sociologists, it is to trans- 
States and that the President and Secretary ex- - of the Society; and that, in case of an — 
_ Plore the possibility of arranging for joint meet-— ai gency, the President of the Society is authorized a 
be meeting in the same area. by the Committee before the “appropriate 
be held between Christmas and New Year. Voted to table the report of the Committee 
Voted that the Secretary circularize the mem- 
i bership to secure an expression of interest in at- a Voted that the incoming President : appoint a < 
tending a meeting on the Pacific Coast in 1948 Committee to investigate the possibilities of es- 
_ be able to attend such a = to holding oe by the Society and that this committee consult ee 
in that area. with the regional sociological societies in arriv- 
Voted to authorize the sale of surplus copies — ing at its recommendations. 
of back issues of the Review and Proceedings — ca _ Lloyd Allen Cook reported that the study of ie 
issue for single issues of the Review or of the n been initiated by | the committee of the same aE 


_ membership directory of the Society, the change — on Statistics believes that prompt action is re-— 
_ be held in the north east section of the United ae mit its recommendations at once to the officers” 
ings with other social science societies which will 4, act to lay the recommendations formulated a 
on Honorary Members, _| 
and the attitude of the members who would not tablishing a series of monographs to be published _ 
thori 
a $1 per volume for the Review and 25¢ per ' sociology in the secondary schools which had 


Voted to elect Rupert to ‘the Adminis 
tration Committee for the term in 1949 


next meeting is to be held at 3:30 P P. M., = % 
d of 


Demers In the subsequent of of 
‘submitted, planning programs for the Society it was 


7, 


that the incoming President appoint a SECOND MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
= committee to consider problems relating to th 
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one- half hour of. each two hour session for dis- members of the 1 Committee ap- 
= from the floor, of specifying to persons — 7 pointed by the incoming President and also the ~ 


v2 asked to present papers the time limit which — membership of the Resolutions Committee ap- _ 
would be expected to observe, and the time pointed by President Carl Taylor. 
_ by which the paper should be available. Con- xs2 The Chairman explained that the purpose ~ a #4 
_ sideration was given also to the possibility of the meeting was to provide for an opportunity a 
ame sections for contributed papers — for a relatively full discussion of matters af- rey 


- = would be open to persons other than stu- fecting the welfare of the Society and that it 


‘ dents, the selection of papers for such sessions was the intention to dispose of the routine busi- — 
to be on a competitive basis. == ness matters as quickly as possible in order that _ 
| og Harry Alpert presented the request from ‘ee - time would be available for full ae of 
= given to having a procedure developed where- ie red Stuart Queen as Chairman | of the Committee — 
by members of the Society could be kept in- on Classification of Members presented the re- 
formed of legislative actions of interest to soci- port of that Committee, as well as the minority i 
ologists. . After some discussion it was agreed report submitted by Howard Beers. 
- that the incoming President would explore this eee The report with the amendments agreed t to is oe: 
question further with the Social Science Re- 2 given below: 
_ Voted that in case the amendments to the by- Py. “Section 1. The membership of the Society — ee 
<j laws for the classification of membership are shall consist of the following classes: Active, ae 
adopted by the Sociefy, the following be de- Associate, Joint, Student, Life, ‘Honorary, and 
‘clared elected as members of the Classification — 4 Emeritus. Except as ‘hereinafter specified ard be 
ay Committee: R. E. L. Faris for a two year term, dues for membership in the Society shall be six 
| James H. Bossard for a one year term, Leonard : dollars per annum, payable in advance, without ds 
_ Bloom for a three year term, and that Mr. Faris — ci initiation fee. Each member shall be entitled to et 
designated as Chairman for the veg one to the Review. All 


"expression of for the the Ph.D. Degree in Sociology, or have 
_ which Carl Taylor had given the Society mo ceived (the A.M.) a Masters Degree in Soci- 
his term as President. and have had at least two years of 


have had at least one year of 


the American Sociological Society, held in the perience in teaching esearch 


_ Stevens Hotel, Chicago, at 1:15 P.M., » December 
President Carl | Cc. Taylor in the Chair. 

_ President ‘Taylor opened the meeting an- 

an informal meeting for 8:00 P.M. ab 

_ which the discussion would center around ques-— 

iy. tions concerning the relations of the Society to 


graduate students in residence at educational in- 

stitutions who have not completed all require- Be 

ments for the Ph.D. and who are sponsored by a 


‘international organizations such as the United 
- 


"ganization, and any other matters which the 
The announced ‘the names of the theses. 
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Harry Moore is to be declared elected to the bers shall be eligible to vote and to hold office. 

vacancy. = Section 2. To be eligible for Active member- 

— 
by the Executive Committee upon nomination 
id by the Classification Committee because of his 

d 
he &g 
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This membership ‘shall include one = three years each, that “when the 
6 to the Review and the right to attend all meet- — mittee is first established one member shall be te) 
a ings of the Society, except business sessions, but i elected for one year, one for two years and one 
oe. the right to vote or hold office. = ==~—_—_—for three years. In collaboration with the Secre- isp 
“Section 4. Any active or associate member tary the Classification Committee shall devise 
a of the Society may become a Donor by the pay- } procedures (for classifying the present members 
% ‘ment of dues of ten dollars or more per annum. ‘ of the Society and) for passing ca future appli- a 
“Section 5. Any Active member of the Society cations for membership. 
i may become a Life member by the single pay- “Section 5. (The present Section 4 of Article 
of one hundred dollars. Life members shall _ III shall be numbered Section 5).” _ 
have the rights and privileges of membership. | Howard Beers, a member of the <i 
ae 6. Any Active member of the Society dissented from the report of the omega 
_ has paid dues to the Society continuously for at “This reply to your 
Teast twenty years, may become an Emeritus (September 18) can only be a re-affirmation of 
_ member of the Society. Emeritus members pay the two earlier statements. I disapprove all of si 
dues but shall have all the rights and privi- four propositions in the memorandum. 
of membership. 1. Anyone whose interest in sociology mo- 
“Section 7. Honorary membership in the —— tivates him to pay dues in the Society should a 
may be conferred upon any person by elec- an acceptable member. 
tion at any annual meeting of the Society upon $2. By distinguishing active from “associate y 
nomination by the Executive Committee. Hono- members, we would let the camel get his head i de 
4s -,* a memberships shall have all the rights =a te tent, ‘and the way would be readied for fur- i A 
cP privileges of membership, but shall not carry the _ ther stratification of membership. a oa 


“Section 8. Any person interested in (the) ship would exclude persons in the social gl 
es ‘study, teaching, or research in Sociology may field, without teaching or research experience. 
apply for Associate membership in the Society. _ 4. The individual differences in professional = 
An Associate member shall be entitled to one competence among persons proposed for active 
subscription to the Review and to attend all membership updoubtedly cover a wider range 
_ meetings of the Society, except business sessions, than general differences between the group that q 
but shall not vote or hold office. Se to ll be blanketed in and that which would be _ 
“Section 9. Joint membership in the oe blanketed out. There are social workers, minis- — 
gories for which they are eligible may be taken ters of religion, well-read laymen, and others, 
g out by a husband and wife upon payment of who are better sociologists than some with Mas- 
Bis aud dues of seven dollars per annum, both of whom — ter’ s degrees, or even than some with Ph. D. de- . 
shall have all the rights and privileges of mem- grees in sociology. 
bership in the Society, provided that they shall These viewpoints could be elaborated, and 
Bo together be entitled to one subscription of the similar points added. Just now, however, I wish : 


_ “Section ro. Decisions concerning eligibility mend to the Executive Committee that no change 
membership in any class and recommenda- made in the membership ruling.” = 
tions for election of Honorary members shall The proposal to substitute the term “Fellow” 
Committee. for “Active” members was voted on and lost. 
ap “Section 11. Persons who on January 1, 1947, re In the discussion it was pointed out that clas- _ 
are Honorary or Emeritus members shall be sification i is undesirable, especially at the — 
peek ay in their present categories. Those who } time when Sociology and the American Socio- 
are student members on that date shall be per- — logical Society are not reaching the entire field “ 
| mitted to continue as such so long as they may open to them; that this introduces stratification i q 
_ be eligible. Those who are then members or joint and violates the thesis of the Presidential Ad- ae 
members shall be classified as Active members. dress that what is needed is closer co-operation &§ 
“Article Ii. Committees and Boards between men of science and men of 
“Section 4 ‘The Executive Committee shall sense; that ‘if there is to be stratification it 


* 


of voting or holding office. The proposed category of active member- a 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
be based on rather than executing the He 
the artificial standards proposed, and since members’ interested in co-operation with 
4 stratification on the basis of accomplishment “ UNESCO to indicate their interest to the hon" 
impossible, the whole scheme should be aban- tary, 
F * doned; that the Society needs to take steps to — minutes of the meeting of the Bective 
provide for more socialization of its Committee on December 27 were presented. 
; at annual meetings, but that this move toward | Voted to approve the election of E. W. Bur- 
man actually reduces the possibility of gess to the Social Science Research = 3 


Coma contacts among the members of the ui Robert M. Maclver to the American Council of 
Society. Learned Societies, the designation of the Secre- _ 
It was ; countered that a professional joel tary as permanent alternate to the A.C.LS., | 

—_ tion has the right to determine the qualifications Talcott Parsons to the American Association for 

ae of its memberships; that other societies con- the Advancement of Science, and G. Howland | Se 

fronted with similar problems have effectively, to the American Prison ‘Association. 
set standards for their members and have thus a, was suggested that the nmteubio te pt 

_ gained in status outside their own field; that it — - include not only present position as proposed by ty 
is necessary for the Society to be able to speak as” the E Executive Comanittee, but also s some oe 
professional society; that the American Asso- 
ed of Social Workers had effectively intro- 


meeting at 3: 25 P.M. 
duced a classification of its membership Respectfully submitted, 


had actually increased its membership, for it CoNnRAD TAEUBER, 
now able to with authority for the pro- 
MEE 
Stuart estimated that 80 to 95 cmt DECEMBER 3 
the present membership would qualify for Minutes of the second Mecting 
_ active or student membership under the pro-— a. American Sociological Society, held at the 
posal. He stated that no survey had been made Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 11:00 A. M., December 
to determine the number of qualified sociologists 30, 1946. 
not now in the Society who might be induced _ President Carl C. Taylor i in the Chair. 
join it if classification were introduced. 
Voted to place the proposal as amended on 
the agenda of the next business meeting. — eh ‘Voted to approve the ‘iii to the = 
Voted to instruct the Resolutions Committee laws as presented in the minutes. oe 
to formulate a statement concerning the pro- CS ab ‘The Secretary reported that the Executive 
e posed National Science ‘Foundation or other — Committee had voted at its last meeting to elect 


Federal aid to research. Emest Mowrer as Secretary-Treasurer for the 
Voted to instruct the Resolutions Committee ending December 31, 1947, and as Man- 
to take cognizance of the proposed investigation ; aging-Editor for the balance of the term ending © q 
of academic workers by the Committee on Un- BF, June 30, 1947, and for the two year term ending a 
American Activities and to state the Objections — : June 30, 1949, and that Conrad Taeuber is to og 
_ of the Society to this procedure as a threat to ; serve in this position until he and Mowrer can 
academic freedom and to teaching. 
Voted that the officers of the Society are re- 7. Voted to approve this action of the Executive 7 
quested to submit at the next annual meeting C I eis ee 4 
- Suggestions whereby the interests of the mem- nah Voted that a committee of three be appointed | oe 
bers of the Society in the matter of teachers’ sf by the President of the Society to maintain e 
<a salaries and of locating vacancies might be ef- Pa active liaison with the United States National 
 fectively served. Commission for UNESCO, fulfilling the follow- 


the role of the social sciences in the United Na- __ 1. Securing and passing ¢ on to the membership 
tions Educational Scientific and Cultural Or- information about UNESCO, its activities, 


ganization, that, this organization had projects, and needs. 
2. Passing on to United States. National 
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originating. with the me 
ae Serving in an advisory capacity, as re- 
quested, on problems in which the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO 


"national society of sociologists. _ 


= all these activities the committee should 
work with the Social Science Research Council. 
_ The Chairman explained that under the by- 
_ laws any motion to establish a new committee | 
‘aS _ would be referred to the Executive Committee, 
and that therefore the motion as approved would — 


referred to for 


work of the Local Arrangements Committee, 


the Resolutions Committee: 
= z (1) Resolved that the American Sociological 


Society express its hearty appreciation for the 


Spee dom of inquiry and the dissemination of — 
Voted to approve resolutions (1) and (2) as 
3% was moved and seconded that the follow. 


freedom and scientific 

= in some of the pronouncements and ac- 
cusations of the Committee on Un-American — 
Activities of the United States House of Repre- 


¥ 
sentatives. On various occasions, the Committee, _ 
t members and its staff have maligned the char- ie 
acter and reputation of indubitably loyal and 
ye patriotic citizens who have high standing as 


“4 social scientists and educators. Such unfounded — 


‘expression of scholarly opinion: on public ques-_ 


tions, and prevent investigation n of problems o of Pes 


consisting of Ernest Mowrer, Chairman, ‘Murray 


Z ee H. Leiffer, and Hubert Bonner for their services 


in making this successful meeting of the Society — 


The American Sociological Society regards 
such unfounded accusations and pronouncements 
as a serious menace to freedom of investigation 


ae possible in the face of great difficulties, no and freedom of speech and teaching which are 


Resolved that the American Sociological 

a ‘Society express its affection for and gratitude to 

~ Conrad Taeuber who has served the Society so 

faithfully, efficiently, and graciously as Secre- 

tary-Treasurer and Managing Editer during five 


the most difficult years in the Society's 


(3) Whereas, as i in other periods of unrest committees of the government of the contents 

insecurity, there are evidences of intoler- of thisresolutionn 
ance, repression, and interference with academic = On a division called for by the Chairman, the 
oe substitution was lost, the vote being 45 for the 


Bom og with the consequent threat to un- 


shackled scientific research and teaching. substitution, with 47 against. 


not only sanctioned by the Constitution and by © = 
a American tradition, but are also fundamentally 

imperative for the wholesome development of — 

democratic education and for the Pursuit « of sci- 

si" Be It Further Resolved, That the Secretary — 


ou, 


of the Society inform appropriate persons and Ps: 


Therefore, be it resolved that the American was then moved that the 
- Sociological Society join _other groups of schol- presented by the Resolutions Committee be — 


of unrestricted freedom to seek and pre American Sociological Society y further go on 


sent the facts and their interpretation in ac- 


cordance with the best traditions of learning. ve and local agencies and committees impeding free- 
_ (4) Resolved that in the event of the eagle a 
Voted to approve the amendment, the vote rie. 


- lishment of a National Science Foundation or 


- other means for aiding Scientific research and = being 61 for the amendment and 38 against. 


training through public funds, the American 
es id Sociological Society deems it of the utmost im- 
‘portance that in the interests of the national 


- record against any activities of Federal, State, 


dom of scientific inquiry and academic freedom.” 


Voted to © approve Resolution number (3) 


Voted to approve Resolution number (4) _ 


welfare and safety the social sciences be given presented by the Resolutions Committee. 


- recognition and support on a scale adequate to a 


_ discharge their responsibilities to the nation, 


that coctal be in 


_ The meeting adjourned at 12:05 P.M. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Bit Come Secretary 


nm 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETAR 
For THE Periop DECEMBER 1, 1945, T TO 


Membership. The "Society shared in the in- Assistant Professor . 
crease of membership during the year, which Instructor 


generally reported by other Professional University or College .......... 
Societies. Total membership on November 30 (Rank not specified) 


was I 651; a year previously it had been 1,309, Py U. S. Government Research . 


8 and in 1944 there were 1,242 members. — a Other Research . 


— The “Other” category includes a variety 0 
1,202 occupations, some economic consultants, some 

writers, personnel workers, ministers, 
executive of Co-operative Union, county agents, 
a few librarians, a few high school teachers, and 
Honorary... few members who are still in the Armed 
Necrology. Deaths during g the year claimed 
a. seven members: C. A. Ellwood, Earle Eubank, i 


Virginia J. Esterley, Ernest R. Groves, E. Y 


4 _ The Society is particularly indebted to Profes- _ tatives of the Society to the American Council a 
_ sor Delbert Miller and his active Committee on of Learned Societies, the Social Science Research a 
_ Membership. Of the total number of new mem- | Council, the American Prison Association, im 
bers enrolled, 208 are directly attributable to the ican Association for the Advancement of Sci- _ a 3 
_ efforts of some member of that Committee. Un- ence, and the American Documentation Insti- _ a 
_ doubtedly their solicitation was also responsible __ tate are given elsewhere. In addition to ane 
for some of the other new memberships. ‘Their elected representatives, the President designated — 
record is especially noteworthy because the the following to represent the Society on 
was not organized until after the occasions specified: 
Cleveland meeting and so had only eight months A. Anderson at the of Presi- or 
in which to work. Many members who are not > - dent Greene of Wells College. pees 5 
on the Membership Committee also contributed Charles J. Bornman at the 
| to the Society’ s growth. Personal solicitation by i President Whitaker of Lehigh University. m4 


~ 


is the most effective means of i increas- Charles A. Ellwood at the North 
The information concerning members of Joseph A. Geddes at the 


Bi the Society which is available in the files is not — ident Olpin of the University of Utah. aA ae 
aa a sufficiently complete to give a full classification Gordon W. Lovejoy at the of 
of the membership. However, an attempt was President Lucas of Sweet Briar College. 
ae made as of June 1 to classify the members by the my od Bernhard J. Stern at the unveiling of the Bust — 

a types of positions they reported. More than half and Tablet of Booker T. - Washington at New 


the members stated that they were on the teach- York University. 
ing or research staff of a coliege or university. Warren S. Thompson at the inauguration 
_ An additional 13 per cent reported themselves as _ 2 President Jones of Earlham College. 
¥ students. There were also some members who — Arthur L. Beeley at the inauguration of Presi- _ 
- failed to give sufficient information for this clas- dent McDonald of Brigham Young University. 4 
sification, but whose mail address i is | the same as- a. Alice Davis at the inauguration of President — 
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C. E. Lively at the inauguration of Chancel- 
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Arthur of Washington University. In December the Committee authorized the es- 
ce _ John Lobb at the inauguration of President — tablishment of a registration fee of $1 at the 
Limbert of Springfield College. Chicago meeting, in order to defray the charge 
Wayne C. at the 75th Anniv versary for the use of meeting rooms. 
Other. The officers of the Society c co- operated 


> 


a ie _ Constantine Panunzio at the asth Anniversary with the Social Science Research Council in its - 


et of the Founding of the Graduate School of the efforts to point out the importance of the Social © 
University of Southern California. Sciences in connection with the proposed Na- 
& Leslie D. Zeleny at the inauguration of a tional Science Foundation. Although the pro-— 


_ dent Morrill of the University of Mississippi. _ posed legislation failed to pass the Congress, the : ’ 


_ Activities of the Ad: sistration and Executive need for federally supported research on a broad 
front and the need for the training of 
te - Executive Committee at Cleveland, efforts were __to carry on research continues. What action will — 
made to arrange for a meeting in Chicago cae. be taken on the particular proposal that was i 


the period between Christmas and New ‘Year. under discussion during the last year cannot now sia 


7 conclude the arrangements for a meeting, it , be predicted. However, the discussion brought 
- was necessary to agree to pay a rental for the out clearly the need for social scientists to define — 

use of the meeting rooms. Authorization for en- _ _ more clearly than they have done what role they 

_ tering into such an agreement with the Stevens are able to take in research on the broad national 

a - Hotel was secured by mail from the Administra- _ issues which confront the country and how they 
tion Committee in April. The Sections proposed _ are or ‘might be organized to meet their respon- 
r = the December, 1946, meetings by the Pro- — _ sibilities in this field. The debate in the Con- _ 
gram Committee were approved. gress and elsewhere showed wide misunderstand- 

ae. In October the George Banta Publishing Com- _ ing of the nature and role of the social sciences, 

Be de, ‘pany proposed a new contract for the printing a condition which should be a matter of sep 
Ane of the Review, involving an increase in printing — concern to groups such as ours. A committee of 
bees the Society has been studying these and related — 4 


; costs: amounting to approximately 28 per cent — 4 
over the scale which prevailed during 1946. The problems. There are numerous opportunities for 
Administration Committee voted to euthorise individuals organized groups to 
Pe the Managing Editor to sign the new contract to a better understanding, and continued con- 
ne on behalf of the Society, oUF See sideration should be given to ways of effectively : 
Executive Committee in May to utilizing such opportunities. Attestion is called 
fet have the Society join with other groups in spon- to the article by Talcott Parsons in the — r 
piat soring a proposed National Conference on beri issue of the Review which reviews the issues 
Family 1 Life by signing a letter asking President and the actions taken relating to the inclusion — 
Truman to appoint a preparatory commission of the Social Sciences in the Proposed National 
for the purpose of arranging for such a Con- Science Foundation. 
; ference. Although such a Preparatory Commis- as Through the generosity of a friend of the So- 
sion has not been appointed, plans are now being ciety, the Secretary was supplied with 200 copies | 
* fa _ formulated for the organization of a Conference = of Public Affairs Pamphlet by Waldemar _ 
ae on Family Life to be held under private auspices. _ Kaempffert, relating to the role of the Social me 
More than a hundred organizations have signi- : Sciences. These copies were distributed to mem- 
their interest in this undertaking. —_—_bers of the Society in accordance with a scheme 
July the Executive Committee voted to worked out in co-operation with the President. 
ne have a meeting of the Committee called for De- af ee. Another publication, “Small Business and 
cember 27, to allot more time to business meet- Civic Welfare, a report of the Smaller War 
. per ings at the time of the annual meeting than was Plants — Corporation, provided material of so 4 
F _ the case at the last meetings, and offering to take — -! _ much interest to Sociologists that a request was 
a over the preparation of copies of material to be filed with the Corporation for copies to dis- — 
distributed to the audience to support papers é tribute to the members of the Society. These = 
being presented at the annual meeting, and voted copies were supplied and distributed. 
to supply back issues of the Review, without - In accordance with the instructions given at a 
% —. to persons in war- -torn countries who had — the last meeting of the membership, the Secre- i 
an. tary condu conducted a of the members to 
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their preferences to time of othe rs and Pending hand 
the annual meeting. The results were published were: 
cated differences in the time and olume Volume 
preferences, but the period between Christma 3 
_and New Year was preferred by a small ma- be one XVII 
jority, and there appeared to be some preference 
for holding meetings generally in the East and I 
- Middle West, with occasional meetings in other 
parts of the country. More detailed results of — 
the ballot were distributed to the Executive 
At great deal has been done to re-establish the 
 comuuiienins among sociologists of all coun 


a which was interrupted by the war—man 


members of the Society have had opportunity 
to contact sociologists abroad, and a number o 
sociologists from other countries have been in | 
this country during the past year. Although the s 
- possibi ility of some formal relationships with 
sociologists of other countries was under discus- 
= at the last meeting of the Executive Com- Inventory of Review: On November 30 the be aa 
a. ‘mittee, it has not been possible to press forward i ‘abe of copies of the American Sociological as 
that front. No doubt the Society will want to on hand 
as a — for active study and for 
possible action at the appropriate time. 
7 _ The Society owes a debt of gratitude to Pro- qT (1936) a 
fessor Ernest Mowrer who undertook the diffi- (1937) 
cult task of making the local arrangements for 
the December, 1946, meeting of the Society. Be 
is largely due to his persistent efforts that Bc, 
meeting could be scheduled and held. 
The work of the Society has continued to have 
the active participation of a large number of (1943) 
individuals. Nine members carried the major yw ix 
E: of arranging for the program at = 


> 


ing on the membership committee; 15 members 
carried on the work of the nominating commit- ew and the subscribers, both library and gen- te 
- tee; and nearly 40 other members served on eral, continued to increase ry py el 


- other committees. Such a listing would be in- tomes nine hundred copies of each issue are 
~ complete without mentioning the editor and his now being printed. During the year three sets of _ 


pared discussions; 41 members have been 


a is staff of co-workers, whose job is an especially - the Review published during the war years were ~ 
consuming made available to former members in European 


Respectfully submitted, countries who had been unable to receive 


Conran TAEUBER. Secretary Review during the war. Members who had been 
the armed forces and had missed or lost 


fee ANNUAL REPORT, MANAGING EDITOR, vidual es: were supplied with copies so far as 
THE DE BER - _In accordance with action authorized by the 
1945, 7 Executive Committee, a new contract for print- 
MBER 3°, 194 the Review was entered into with the George 
of Proceedings: ‘On Banta Publishing Company | effecti 
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December, 1946, issue. ‘The new contenct brings appropriate to reduce the holdings of back 
_up to date the provisions of the former contract, __ issues for which there is relatively little demand 


well as modifications subsequently agreed to, a level more nearly i in line with 
but primarily it puts into effect a new schedule _ can be anticipated. ty re 
of rates, approximately 28 per cent above the 


present scale. After this new contract was sub- ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


mitted to the Managing Editor, another bid was THE 


secured from a printer well equipped to handle 

journals such as the Review and apparently cur- ” 


rently soliciting business. The simplest way of the year 1945- -46 again 
expressing the resulting figures in mprovement over preceding years for the 
ae terms is in the price of printing one issue of the ciety. Total receipts amounted to $13,357, com- 

Review. The. October issue actually — cost us - pared with $11,837 in 1944-45. Total expendi- 
$1,190; under the new contract it would have tures also increased, and amounted to $11,075, 
a i cost $1,523; and under the other bid submitted _ compared with $9,277 in the preceding year. Ex- 
the costs would have been $1,703. of income over expenditures for the fiscal 
difficulty was experienced during the year was $2,282, compared with $2,560 
year in getting copies of the Review to all the ceding 
-members and subscribers. A large number of “x Increased costs manifest Pe in most ‘ 
st copies were returned to the Managing Editor’s . phases of the Society’ Ss activities for which funds 
office because of changes of address which had axe available. Costs of clerical heip have been . : 
not been announced to that office. Locating the increased, and in addition there was the cost in- “eh 
a individual and ‘subsequently mailing his copy F. voived in transferring the editorship from Pro- _ 
again has increased costs and undoubtedly has fessors Chapin and Vold to Professor Angell and 
caused inconvenience to the reader himself. his associates. Costs of printing and office 


~ suheltié during the year, it was not always : there were the mailings 1 necessary for two meet- 7 
possible to provide back issues to the new mem-__ings, in March, 1946, and in December, 1946. 


ruary, 1946, issue is virtually exhausted. Baa Sa ings to the members have seemed to require first 


__ bers. As a matter of fact, the supply of the Feb- _ With the high residential mobility, general mail- 
| Contrary ¢ to expectations a year ago, , 1946 has oars postage. The rapid growth in mee 


Pp = a particularly difficult year for printers and — during the year has been responsible for some 
publishers generally. The Editor reports that the % of the increased cost of mailing, because an ef- 
supply of manuscripts has increased. However, — fort was made to get back issues to members _ 
- costs necessitated by numerous facies joining during the year, and the costs of —— 
beyond the control of the printer have made it these is included in the separate headings “post- 7 
q “necessary to hold to the previously established "age, telephone, and telegraph.” The fact that the _ 
* Size of the Review, namely, 128 pages per issue. i membership of the Society hes again been quite 


unfailing co-operation of the staff of the George — _ postage paid on Reviews which are returned as _ 
Banta Publishing Company, and especially Mr. undeliverable and the additional postage of mail- 


_ Again, it is appropriate to acknowledge the ed mobile is also a factor in costs—there is = gE 


_F. R. Brandherm, who in may ways | has mini- ing to the member when his new address is ya 


mized the difficulties involved i in getting out each finally communicated to ‘the office. 


as nearly as possible. tinues to be the publication of the Review. As 
The attention of the Society is called to the indicated in the report of the Managing Editor, — 


Fe samen of both the Review and th: Proceed- there i is to bea substantial i increase in these costs 


issue for December, 1946. 
are now excessively large. Storage is increasingly aa Rages from dues are up sharply indicating 
‘ _ a problem, both in the office of the Managing Ww 


1 at the publishers. Tt would seem a ‘and also some prepayment of — for 


lar issues, the holdings of some Copies of the paper costs which was put into effect with the 


te ings. While there is a continuing call tor particu- next year, because of a rise in printing and * 3 
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“OFFICIAL 1 REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
1947 and later years. ‘The increase in receipts therewith, we reviewed the | system of i nal 
‘a from subscriptions i is essentially due to more a control and the accounting procedures of the <i 
2 vance payments in hand by the end of the fiscal ciety, and without auditing all of the transac- 
«year than was the case previously. Income f rom tions examined or tested the accounting records 
i advertising has continued to increase. fe and other supporting evidence by methods and 
Cash on hand and in the bank on the extent we deemed appropriate. 
he 30 amounted to $6, 553 compared with $5,148 | Accounts receivable were not confirmed by 


ayearagoo correspondence with the debtors, nor was the 


a Details of Income and Expenditures for the taking of the publications inventories observed — =e 
past fiscal year are covered in the Auditor 's by us. Quantities were taken from available 
Report and in the Statement on Expenditures memoranda and valuation was made by the 
ae cluded in the Report of the Committee on Budget —_Secretary- Treasurer on the basis of estimated 


and Investment. ‘quantitative requirements and cost of replace- 


CoNRAD TAEUBER, Treasure 
OR’S REPOR a dated Statement of Income and Expense are in an 
that of the preceding year (except as to 
+ : tories as stated above) and present fairly the 
financial position of The American Sociological — 
The Americen Society Society at November 30, 1946, and the results 
Washington, D.C. of its for the fiscal year then ended. 


We have the books and records of 


i. American Sociological Society for the fiscal Certified Public Accountant 
Washington, D.C. 


ended November 30, i 


BALANCE 30, 


4 


$6,543.34 


a 25.00 $ 6,578.34 


383.36 


‘Petty cash office 


Proceedings 
(341 copies at $1.00 
1,483 copies at $.50 
Library « of The American Sociological Review (see Note 1) 
: son Problems and Social Processes by Dr. E. S. Bogardu 
copies (without cost value) ... 
Total current assets 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


"United States Savings Bonds, Series } re 
“Hyde Park Baptist C Church of Chicago, 4 


American & Telegraph C i wit 


United States Steel Corporation, 7% preferred, par $100. 
shares . 432.00 

«533: s6 
est Penn Electric Company, 1% cumulative ‘preferred, par $100. 


Consolidated Natural: Gas: Co. Delaware, Common, ‘Par $15. 5-00, 


Deferred Charges: 4 


with Post Office 


“and five unbound copies « of each issue, to which no ) value has: been assigned, 


taxes 


$15,405.80 


1947— Student 
1949—Single 
1950—Single 
Life memberships 


 1946—Library 
1946—General 
7—Library 
7—General . 
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November 30, “1946 


| 
ie 


STATEMENT | oF AND EXPENSE 


a ‘Dues (see Note 1) 


Subscriptions to Review (see Note “a 


Proceedings 
Other sales . 


Advertising, in 1 Review 1316, or 


Cost of printing and mailing Review ... ny 

Clerical aid to Secretary, Editor and Editor 

Election of officers . 

Census of research 


‘Bank service 


Nes INcOME FOR THE YEAR 


Note 1: Undistributed receipts in the amount of $311. 24 were ‘distributed on the basis P) distributed | 


2.48 
— 
Lae 


| 


Royalties 


why 

13, 
$730 

Annual Meeting Expense . = 
Dues and Subscriptions 

‘ 
Election of Officers . 
Public Relations Committee 

3 

Postage, Telegraph and Telepho one 
Printing and Stationery .. 
_ Miscellaneous Expense 


lt of Review ...... 
Discounts Allowed .. 


Total $10,700 $11,075 $12,075 
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- ss Sociological Society in Cleveland on March _ more memberships will come into the national — 


3. Forty membership representatives were chosen - office. In December, a survey of libraries was rr Re 

- to represent the United States, Canada, and made and those libraries with periodical budgets Ae 
Hawaii. It was decided that the membership _ _ over $5,000 were listed. If such libraries were Ae a 

_ drive should be conducted with two campaigns, > not subscribing to the American Sociological 

- to be launched in the spring and one in the y Review a letter was sent informing them that the a; 
fall. Review is the official organ of the American 

“¢@ The spring campaign was begun in mid-April. | Sociological Society and inviting them to add Bie 


| 3 The membership | chairman sent lists of the col- it to their library subscription list. tale <n 
B= ; leges in each area to the membership representa- _ The membership committee was uniformly — 


2 tives and also lists of the principal public school active during 1946. Some members achieved un- SA, : 
_ officials in the area. Membership representatives usual records. The representative in California — 
5 sought to obtain new members among college was able to obtain 25 new members, the repre- 
ama high school faculties, and major stu- _ sentative in Maryland 16 new members, the rep- — 
dents of sociology in colleges ‘and universities. : resentative in Ohio 15 new members, two i 
Although the committee was handicapped by ‘representatives added 20 new members, 
a late start, the spring campaign | ‘was a decided and the representative in Massachusetts added 
success. hundred eighteen new members 16 new members. In some ways the 10 new mem- ve 
g secured | directly through the efforts of the bers added from Louisiana is the most remark- a 
committee between April 15 and June 30. Mean- 5 able achievement since there were only 15 mem- 
while 93 new memberships came into the national bers in Louisiana at the beginning of the year. we 
office from sources other than the membership _ These are only a few samples of some of the i 
committee. Thus, when the spring campaign was successful recruitment. 
concluded, the "American Sociological Society With opportunity to work earlier and 


added 201 new members. with many seasoned representatives continuing 
During | the summer months a campaign was give their service, the membership committee 

adie be able to match or exceed its 1946 efforts. — 


chairman to solicit those students 4 Respectfully submitted, 


whose names were listed in the July issue of the Desert C. Chairman 
American Journal of Sociology. Since all of these 
_ persons either received an advanced degree or — - REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
working for an advanced degree, it was 26 SOCIAL RESEARCH 
felt that their memberships would be an asset 
to the Society. Approximately 400 invitational — Se The Census of Current Research Projects was me 
2 letters were sent to these graduate students. conducted as usual by this Committee and the me 
7a Forty-eight, or 12 per cent, of the 400 ) letters results of the Census were published in the Au- 
Rad were returned as unclaimed. We have made 1 no - gust issue of the Review. Also included was an 
_ check on the total number who accepted mem- — analysis ‘of the members’ participation in the 
_ bership yet there is enough evidence to be able Census, which showed that even though partici- 
to say that this was a fruitful survey, 8 _ pation has substantially increased during a oy 
a _ The fall membership campaign was jTaunched past four years still only 43 per cent of the mem- 
in late October. The list of new members se- ‘wt bers returned a schedule this year and only = ie 
. cured up to December 1 indicates that this fall per cent of the members reported a project. In- Sa 
campaign was productive of « 90 new members creased participation is essential before the Cen- 
who can be directly accounted to efforts of sus becomes a very useful record of the Society’s — a 


membership committee. As the 1946 membership 

_ committee examines the record on December 1, — ing this. should be a matter of consideration for er 

So it can see that its efforts have produced a total — : A 
of 208 memberships. By including those mem- ing Committees of Social Research. There may, 
bers who have come in from other sources the .~. example, be other services in addition to the 


American an Sociological Societ has added Census which the Society could render its mem- 


= REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP —_ new members which represents 25 per cent of 
COMMITTEE the total members of the Society at 
et ‘The 19046 memb DID comm Devan 
— 
| 
4 
3 
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bers information collected on the same the National ‘Conference of 
schedule issues of Federal Probation, the year- 

- _ A matter of greater importance is the function — _ book of the National Probation Association, and 
of the Committee itself. During the past, the current issues of The Prison World, all by 
& — ‘sole activity of the Committee has been the con- of having good current reading from the field. 

— ducting of the Census. This seems a small part Since | I may not be able to attend the Christ- 
of what might be the job of such a : ‘standing - mas meeting, will you kindly accept this written 
committee. It is the hope of the present chair- statement as my report on the relationship be- 
man that some consideration will be given by the tween the American Sociological Society and the 
Executive Committee to an expansion of | the Prison Association, 
Raymonp V. Bowers, Chairman EPORT OF ‘THE REPRESENTATIVE TO 
J. HAYES AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
F. Scum LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Marusus SMITH nets effective way of reporting to the 


Society on recent developments in the American 


of Learned Societies is to quote the 


id 
REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE T following from a by the 


the last meeting of the National Confer- “The to consider 
4 ence of Corrections, held in Detroit, October 4 amendment to the Constitution and Bylaws by 
“if 8, there were four teachers of Criminology ‘ - substituting therefore a new Code of Bylaws 
_ and Penology present: | Professor A. E. Wood, approved by the Advisory Board and Executive 
of Michigan; Professor Fred Haynes, of Towa; — Committee, was held in the Hotel Statler, com- 
Professor Carl Johnson of Wisconsin; and my-  mencing at 2 P.M. on September 20 and adjourn- 
fis self. In times past Professor Thorsten Sellin has _ 3 ing at 9 P.M. on September 21. The meeting was 
_— been a faithful attender. Professors Sutherland — attended by 34 delegates and 9 alternates, repre- 
and Taft have appeared once in awhile. It seems senting 23 societies. Five delegates were absent 5 
a and were not represented by alternates. = 
The Council resolved itself into a Committee 
4 can claim much competence in handling ma- me the Whole for the consideration, seriatim, of ‘a ; 
terials in modern Penology without a closer re- _ _ the provisions of the new Code of Bylaws. ra 
lationship to the leaders in this field and without | a tain modifications of the text which had been yy 
_ participation in their national proceedings. ... Communicated to the delegates in July were pro- | 
a _ _ Likewise it is important, once in awhile, to” | posed by the Executive Committee and Advisory _ 
fe hw an outstanding practitioner in Penology = Board and were accepted, and other revisons 
__ the program or the Criminology section of the were made on the basis of proposals from - 


2&5 American Sociological Society. Five or six years _ floor. By Saturday noon, September 21, theCom- 
we have Mr. James V. Bennett, Director of 
a - mittee of the V Whole completed its discussion 


the 'U. S. Bureau of Prison. Persons of national — and made its report to the Council. The Council a 


 pre- eminence in the field of Penology such as then had before it the following motion: 


McGee, etc., could ably lead a discussion or pre- To amend the Constitution and By-laws by % 
a4 substituting for them in their entirety the following — ‘ 


~ true than not, namel that the Sociological _ AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SO- 

j me y of CIETIES, and to instruct the Secretary of the 

een of Criminology and Penology do not Council to submit this amendment to the <i 

_ make contact with the local realities of prisons, 2 stituent Societies for ratification as provided in 
ails, training schools, reformatories, juvenile Constitution of the Council, paragraph 15. 

Sociology Departments which teach Penolory long debate on this motion ensued, at the 
material should make certain at least that they conclusion of which a ‘vote was taken by roll a 


op get a copy of the annual proceedings of the call. The result of the vote was 31 ayes, 10 nays, a 


(which operates one recorded as not voting. All the delegates 
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of 16 voted aye. All the dele- REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO 
_ gates present and voting of 5 societies voted THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE © a 
nay. The vote of the delegates of 2 societies ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
ss divided between aye and nay. One so- Your representative attended the sessions . 
ciety was s not tepresented. Section K, of the A.A. held in St. Louis, 


di must be adopted by two-thirds of the entire the Section sade of 8 sessions five of which ' 
1. a of the Council, i.e., by 32 votes we were concerned with the general subject of the 
the motion failed of adoption by one vote. =) te impact of technology upon society, one (in co- 
fea After this vote, the Council recessed in order : operation with the American Statistical Associa- 
that the Advisory Board and Executive Com- _ tion) with public opinion polls, one with the _ 
mittee might consult as to further action. When address of the vice-president, Chairman of the te - 


the Council reconvened it voted, on motion by _ Section, and one with business. Eleven of the 


a member of the Executive Committee, to in- papers were published in Social Science, 21 (2) 
q struct the Executive Committee to give further July, 1946. This is the quarterly journal of Phi — 

a consideration to the ‘proposed Code of Bylaws, — Gamma Mu, one of the co-operating societies. 
x to make such additional changes in them as The session dealing with the regional organi- i 
 seumed to be indicated by the discussion in the zation yn and control of resources dealt with the 
Council, and report to the Council at the prepened M.V.A. Your representative 


Yt annual meeting in January, 1947. Under this vote planned this program and presided at the session. 


7 it is assumed that the Executive Committee may One of the papers was read by J. O. Hertzler. 


a submit another revision of the Code of Bylaws — _ Other sociologists who read papers at the sessions 

for discussion and action by the Council i” the were W.  F. Ogburn, Samuel Stouffer, and .. 

The council voted to instruct the Ad- attendance at most of these sessions 
visory Board to proceed at once with a study of ‘pitifully small, except for the session on public 

a program of activities suited to the needs of opinion polls which was very well attended. Al- x ae 
_ the post-war situation, and to report the results though Bruce Melvin, Secretary of Section K Ss e 
_ of its study, with recommendations, to the Coun- — had made a strong appeal in the January 25th a 
4 cil in the coming annual meeting. Eee POE ~ number of Science, for a good attendance, there fe 
Pr. Chairman reported the act of the Execu- appeared to be very little attempt to sone 8 orl 

tive Committee giving the status of Director his appeal. There was a glaring lack of local sup- _ 
emeritus to the present Director as of October _ port, perhaps most of the attendance coming > 
1, 1946, and submitted a draft of a ‘resolution from outside the St. Louis area. Apparently no 
_instructing the Executive Committee to seek effort had been made to turn out the a 
provision which would make it possible to secure in social sciences tenting the two local munici- — 
the advisory services of the Director emeritus pal universities. 
_ the field of international relations for a period — cer At the business session, i matter of attend- 7 

_ of two years, and to enable him to proceed with ance and other items affecting Section policy 
the preparation of a history of international were discussed. Your representative upheld iy 
a relations since about 1850. This reso- position that Section K should attempt (1) = 


lution was adopted as presented by the | ancaties . - Dring together the best talent from the various 
Committee. fields of social science and focus attention upon 
The Executive Committee announced that it - some important subject of interest to all; (2) pore ; 
: had appointed Mr. Richard H. Shryock as Act- avoid, as far as possible, meeting in a5 ; 
_ ing Director of the Council from October 3 with othe national social science bodies; (3) ey 3 
; 1946, until after the annual meeting of 1947: o concentrate the sessions in time, in contrast to ee 
The Chairman stated that Mr. Shryock refused the practice of spreading them over a number 4 
to consider appointment as permanent Director of days; and (4) co-operate with regional and a6 
and that the Executive Committee would en- local societies and institutions in the area 
deavor to report the appointment ofa | perma- meeting place, to enhance attendance. No action 
nent Director to the Council for its confirmation was taken at the session, but during June a “sum-— 
in January. The Council voted to confirm the — 
of Mr. as Acting Director. to establish for the Boston meet- 
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hould growing ‘opportunity. for intellectual lend 


te the need for consideration of all scientific prob- eee So numerous are the activities noteenie y that 


 -= in the social concepts.” Also, “that Section this report can only select those of greatest in- : a 


_&«K should provide a means through which various terest to sociologists. Many of these are of inter- 


special groups within the social sciences may est to all social scientists, especially so because — * 


meet for mutual understanding and collabora- the area of common concern and co- -operation 


tion.” It was proposed, therefore, that competi- ha has been steadily growing. 
tion with meetings of national social science Foremost among these mutual objectives is 
bodies should be avoided, that at Boston the ‘the place of the social sciences in programs - 


_ Section programs be concentrated on the days | government- -sponsored and supported research 
of December 30 and 31, that the program be The basic problem which the social sciences oon 
built largely around the economic and social — here, namely lack of understanding of the na- 


7; _ of the New England area, that local ture and methods of social science studies, was E 
groups be invited to participate, and that at least highlighted by the elimination of the division 


one session be devoted to topics of special inter- the social sciences from the Kilgore-Magnuson 


"well these proposals are working out in the casein the Senate last summer. The Council has ap- 
x, ate of the Boston meeting. A request for informa- pointed a a strong committee on the relations of 
ten dated October 25, had not been answered governmental research and the social sciences, 


a i at the time this report was written. Under the headed by Robert Yerkes with members from _ 


Chairmanship of Dr. F.C. Mills, and the changes _ the several disciplines. The sociologist on the 


in policy suggested above, the vitality of the committee is Talcott Parsons. The purposc of 4 


_ Section may increase. One thing appears to be this committee is a long range one: to interpret — 
es _ sociologists at present possess no vital _ to the administration, to Congress, and to the 
gyi _ concern with respect to the nature and success public the distinctive functions of social science = 
of the meetings of Section K, if their attendance research in providing the sound factual basis’ 
may be used as a criterion. The Section un- of knowledge “necessary for intelligent govern- 
doubtedly has possibilities. But if sociologists ‘mental action. 

do not support it and participate in formation 2h _ The Council has embarked upon a vigorous Ss 
es of its policies, they need not be surprised if the _ "program for the improvement of social science 
ts activities of Section K continue to be dominated personnel. No sooner was the completion of the 
__ by a few well established scholars who are less program of demobilization awards in sight which _ 
concerned with the vitality of the Section than - provided for fellowships for men whose research _ 

the ‘slated prestige the A.A.A.S. training and activity had been interrupted by 

E. LivEty war, than the Council began a review of its 

fellowship program. Upon the basis of the 
“ge REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO ‘ings of a study now underway by Elbridge - 
THE SCIENCE ley, including schedules filled out by men en 
: vey Ag _ gaged in graduate studies, the Council will de- 
The year 1946 has been one of ‘unparalleled _ _ termine what revisions are necessary in its ‘ 

a pea activity on the part of the Social Science Re- % present program. In large part because of the 

ey search Council. The rapid tempo of events and experiences of the war of the value of the dis- 
 criminating selection of specialized ability and 4 
its training, evidences are multiplying of efforts | 
of many different groups, particularly the mili- LE 

il, Donald Young, and his staff and upon the _ tary and the industrial, to make early selection — 

committees of the Council. At its September _ - of the most talented and to support their special- 

i me the Council, after full consideration ized training. Because of the real possibility that 
of the present needs of the social sciences and_ all the fields of science might be handicapped — 
of the challenging demands of the present situa- by such developments, the Council is co-operat- 

_ tion, voted unanimously to go forward upon an_ ing with the other Councils in the Conference 

_ Boards of Associated Research Councils by = 


st to affiliated societies. «Bill establishing a National Science Research 
Your representative is not informed as to how _ Foundation when the measure came up for = 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


lem io make of measures 
= will insure the flow of ee een scientific 


~ Since ‘the social sciences are pone upon a 
that a thorough study of organization for re- 


search in the social sciences was timely. Ac- 


cordingly, committee in this field was 


Gordon W. Blackwell, Frederick G. Mills, Stan- 


consisting of Louis Wirth, chairman, 
ley F. Teele, Donald Wallace, and Malcolm © 


Willy. Among the subjects which the commit- 
tee is considering for investigation are: the activities of the Council of interest to sociolo- _ soy 4 


new epoch in their history, the Council ogee 


a. in the field of industrial r 


ee Two of these are devoted to the social — 
Merona psychology of American troops during World 
= I. A third presents the methods and find- © 


ings of experimental studies on apa in com- 


an training. The fourth volume contains sig- 
nificant material on methodology and on tech- 
niques developed in the course of these investi- 


Only brief mention can be made of other 


gists. The Committee on Techniques for Re- 
i ducing Group Hostility, Leonard S. Cottrell, 
chairman, has two exploratory studies underway, 
elations and the © 
other in the area of race relations, On the basis — 
of a canvass of the literature, of projects in prog- 
ress and of the systematic formulation of hy-— 
; potheses, a series of designs for research are — 
A being drawn up which will be aimed at the test- _ 
ing of the effectiveness of techniques for the 
reducing of group hostility. The Committee on 


a 


~~ problems and relative effectiveness of different — 
types of research organization, a directory of 
social science research agencies, postwar teach- 
ing loads and their effect on university research 
ag the financing of research, and the possibilities 
of inter-institutional co- operation in social sci- 
“ Recognizing the new areas for research ushered 
t in by the age of atomic power, the Council ap- 
ee pointed a committee on the social aspects of © 
atomic energy, Winfield Riefler, chairman, and 
af including in its membership Frank Notestein Social Adjustment has continued its work i in the a 
_ and William F. Ogburn. Four projects have been field of adjustment | in lat 
a undertaken. One of these is a preparation of a — study of mobility in | relation to psychotic types 
_ statement of the criteria for a successful inter- in the community and the Council has just pub- ea 
national system to control atomic weapons lished under its auspices the monograph > 
q - a consideration of technical and political Roger Barker. Earlier this year the Council pub- 
— factors. The second is an anlytical summary of lished in mimeographed edition, a research plan- ~ ‘ 
problems arising from vulnerability to ning report on Social Adjustment in Old Age. 
Be atomic warfare. The third is an an investigation — :. A Committee on Housing has been set up which ; 
of the economics of atomic energy as a source is now exploring the possibilities of research oe 
of industrial heat and power, and its costs as” several fields including social requirements a 
compared with present costs of other sources of — ing housing standards, location factors i in hous- ; 
various postulated costs of energy from ieee ing demand. An important project now in process 


fission. A fourth project was a study of public of planning by a committee of the Council is a 
opinion response to atomic energy and interna- study of the library as a social institution. The 
tional relations carried out under the direction — - Council is also completing an exploratory study — 
of L. S. Cottrell. Two samplings of opinion were “of world area teaching and research training pro- — 
nd one after Operation Cross- grams in American universities. 
Each sampling included an intensive sur- This partial account. - of the several selected 
activities of the Social Science Research Coun- 


_ made, one before a 


roads. 
employing the Likert techniques, and exten- 
_ Sive survey with a schedule of twenty- -five ques- cil will perhaps help to give the members of the 
tions and a few questions inserted in the Gallup Society an understanding of the significance of 
and Roper polls, work of the Council, and the scope and prom-— 
__ Another significant project of the Council was ise of its important activities and projects. I 
t its sponsorship of a project to analyze the valu- serves also to indicate that the Council is an in- 
a able research materials upon attitudes and b ispensable agent of the social sciences in ap- 
havior of soldiers gathered by the Research _ praising their needs and problems andj in develop- 
Branch of the Education and Research Division a common Program 


of the War Department during the war. These 4 
materials, the direction of S. A. Stouffer, E. W. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON make available one of the papers 
Pak CONT RIBUTED © PAPERS chosen to be read at the meeting to be sent on 


4 The 1946 Committee on Contributed Papers to the Secretary for publicity purposes. ms 
mod ‘of the American Sociological Society has the fol- A 6. It would be helpful, too, if participants a 
lowing suggestions to offer: would submit with their manuscripts a brief 
a 1. If sufficient interest is shown in the Sec- biographical sketch to be used when judging % 
_ tion at this year’s meeting, the section should the manuscript and also by the chairman when 
be continued, since it gives opportunity for at the meeting, 
younger men and women to appear on the pro- The Section should be ‘limited the 
be gram and become known to the Society. More- fee 'younger” group and should not be open to any- < 
owen, it stimulates the interest of the younger one who has already appeared on the oo x 
sociologists i in the meetings. This year 20 papers of 
were submitted; last year there were only 8. An — 8, The Committee feels that a major function 
opportunity to appear on the program of the — of this Section is to give as many | - contributors 
_ Society, together with the possibility of publi- ; as possible an opportunity to appear on the 
cation in the Review, apparently is desired, as « program. President Taylor made this possible 
evidenced not only by the number of papers — by allotting two sessions to this Section. Ac- 
submitted but by the fact that both years every - cordingly, the Committee decided upon eight 
ee articipant, upon the acceptance of his manu- * papers—four for each session. No provision was ¥ 
script, has immediately signified his intention of — made for special discussants because (1) of ne- 7 
~ being present to read his paper. = ee an cegsity the program must be made up so late a 
oe. 2. It would be well for the Cinaaithins | nt be 2 ‘that there is not | time enough to get discussants; 
_ appointed early enough for it to get well under- = (2) it hardly seems fair to the. contributors to ask 
__-way in the spring. During the last two years the : experienced sociologists to discuss papers pve- Sa 


4 


Committee has been handicapped by not getting pared by those with much less background and — 
Kevie 
In addition letters should go in the 
spring to all student members of the Society have been published or accepted for publica. 
and to all heads of sociology departments. Thus tion elsewhere. 
opportunity would be afforded for the prepa- A Committee of three—Chairman and two. 
ration of papers during the summer and early members—is about right. They should not be f 5 
fall. widely separated geographically. As always, 
4. A follow-up announcement should appear the chairman carries the responsibility but his x s 


the August issue of the Review. SRE AKG task is lightened considerably when he has the — 
Se Each contributor should be asked to orn efficient and gracious co-operation of his com- * 
two copies of his manuscript. This will facili- _ mittee as has been the ee? saan of the al 2 
tate reading since two members of the Commit- chairman. 

tee can be reading at the same time. It wouid 
also avoid unnecessary delay if one set of papers 
temporarily lost in transit as happened this 
year. Two | copies he manuscript will also 
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a Men’s Club of Columbia University, 
-  Conmphin mondial de la Famille « et de la Popi x April 26-27, 1947. The officers of the Eastern Socio- : 


lation, This Congress will be held in Paris June 22 ae logical Society are: Gladys Bryson, Smith College, a 
pe 29, 1047, under the auspices of the Robert E. L. Syracuse 


4 


living, the effect of women’s on the life . 
family and on demographic ington, DC.; Paul F Cressey, Wheaton College; 
housing, parent-child relations, familial associations E. Franklin Frazier, 
hy The Social Sciences i in n Mexico and News ict niversity, is the Society’s representative on the 
— of the American — 
been announced as a new quarterly journal in 
_ English under the editorship of Dr. Laszlo Radvanyi, — 
Professor of the National School of Economics of 
the National University of Mexico. The 7 
e. is to make known to the social scientists of other 
countries the work that is being done in this field yy 


have been elected for 1947: ‘Alfred McClung 
Lee, Wayne University, President; Rupert 
_Koeninger, Central Michigan College, Mount Pleas- 
Vice-President ; Elmer Akers, Hillsdale College, 

Secretary- Treasurer; and Solon Kimbal, Michigan 
an State College, and Theodore M. Newcomb, Univer- 

sity of Michigan, Members of the Executive Com- 
beginning in January 1947 of this new scientific jiittee. The Wayne Sociological Society, of which 
quarterly journal, is jointly announced by the _ Donald C. Marsh is President, served as host for oy 


search Center for Group Dynamics of the Massa D rs 
ecember, 1946, meeting. 
chusetts Institute of Technology in Cambridge, 


U.S.A, and the Tavistock Institute of Human Bard College. Professor Lyford P. } Edwards has 
“ations in London, England. retired as Professor of Sociology after having served 
‘i _ The new journal will seek to encourage the on the St. Stephen’s-Bard Faculty since 1919. Psi 
development of an integrated approach in the social Se Dr. Gerard DeGré succeeds Dr. Rdwerds co . 
sciences as applied to human affairs, and is intended “Senior Member of the Sociology staff. 
to supplement those more specific journals already — Mrs. Eva R. Hofberg has been appointed aad 
existing in the field by providing an opportunity  structor in Sociology.” _ 
for side-by-side comparison of related work in 
fields both at the conceptual and and practical Michigan State College. Half 
More specifically, the content of Human Re- — dating to do graduate work in the Department _ 
lations will include studies of person-function, inter- of Sociology and Anthropology next year. These are 
person relations and inter-group relations, as these _ furnished by the School of Graduate Study and 
are reflected in problems related to various social w pay up to $1,000 with exemptions from all fees fe 
institutions such as the family, education, industry, and tuition. Also larger izllowship grants are avail- — 
and the commnunity. for advanced students. In addition part- 
positions are available in connection with the Ex- 
Sociatry, Journal Group and Inter-Group periment Station and other research projects of 
Therapy, has been founded under the editorship of members of the Department. Research done by 
L. Moreno. It is particularly dedicated to the graduate or experiment station assistants may be 
"evelopment. of methods in group psychotherapy used in graduate dissertations. Applications for 
and action therapy as Psychodrama, Sociodrama, — assistantships and fellowships should be submitted — by 
Role Training, etc. Annual subscription is $5. 00; to the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, — 
"single copy $1.50. Michigan State College, East Lansing. v 
Eastern Sociological Senieen. The annual meet- is College is a new agency established in the Depart- 
g of the Kestera Sociological held at of Sociology and Anthropology to 


Journal of Human Relations. ‘The 
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Arnold Anderson, had been in charge of 


_ supported from the general College, the Agricultural the Population Section of the Research and Sta- « 

_ Experiment Station, and the Extension Service funds __ tistics Division at the National Headquarters of the 

accepts funds from private and public agencies. Selective Service joined the as associate 


Activities of the Social Research Service supple- 
ae under the auspices of the Section of Sociology Sanders. Dr. Anderson i is Moderator of the Univer- ; 
ae and Anthropology of the Michigan Agricultural sity Radio Roundtable and is a member of the — 
Be Experiment Station. It also may carry out projects — Population Committee of the Southern Regional — 
which may be adapted to the purposes and Committee of the Social Science Research Council. 
the Agricultural Experiment Station. David L. Hatch is a newly-appointed assistant 
cir. ee Through the Social Research Service Dr. Sine professor. He was visiting lecturer in Sociology at 
So Director, and Wilson Longmore, Hinman Graduate Se University while completing his thesis “Study _ 
School Fellow of the Department of Sociology and of Community Organization in New England: Com- 
Anthropology, are now conducting a study to ap- _ parative Shift and Integration over fifty-year Pe- 
ve praise colonization possibilities and public opinion riod,” for his doctorate at Harvard. = —_© 7 
concerning immigration and colonization of Euro- Professor Howard Beers, of Rural 
 - refugees in the Andean countries of South ~ Sociology, announces the appointment of Mr. Ralph 
America. Other projects, financed by the Social Ramsey as Field Agent in Rural Sociology, the first — 
i Science Research Council, the United States De- ‘to be employed at the University. Mr. Ramsey has 4 
partment of Agriculture and the War Department recently completed his work with the Land Tenure 
- are being made to appraise the results of the trainee - Study, which had its headquarters in Fayetteville, ; 
are brought to this country, and analyze factors 
related to the rise of Nazism and Communism in University The Survey Research 
Center which is under the direction of Dr. Rensis 
Projects are conducted under staff members of Likert announces internships and assistantships for 
the Department of Sociology and Anthropology as the summer of 1947 and the fall and spring terms 
project leaders. E. A. Schuler and Duane Gibson, . of 1947-8. Appointments will be available at all levels _ 
as project leaders, are conducting studies in the field of experience from advanced undergraduate assistant- _ 
3 of attitude analysis and pubiic opinion research; n ships to post-doctoral internships. At the higher level 
- Solon Kimball, in social organization and human of sample design, analysis and study design at least — 
relations; C. R. Hoffer, in health and medical care; ten appointments will be made. Part-time work to 
J. F. Thaden in educational sociology; Judson gain experience in coding and interviewing will be — 
; Landis, in marriage and the family; Allen Beegle, _ available also. Applications for the academic year : 
AD, in population; and Christopher Sower | in youth, * 1047-8 must be received before August 1. Stipends 
3 criminology urban sociology. for half-time positions for graduate students will be- 
College. Rose Hum Lee, Assistant ships at $3,000 per annum. Candidates whose under- 
‘‘Pechone of Sociology, is teaching a Culture Studies graduate training has been in any of the social sci- a 
course on China for the first time in the spring ences, including business administration and indus- 
: semester. Courses on Germany since 1870, African trial management, will be considered. A few appoint- : 
aq a Culture and its Survivals in the New World, and 
Culture, are also being offered this spring, in mathematical statistics, 
aw a all given on an interdepartmental basis. eee ae training in social psychology is highly desirable. e. Ap 
ay _ Mrs. Park, the widow of Robert E. Park, do- plications should be addressed to Dr. Likert. Po a 
a a portion of her husband’s library to Roose- —_—ODr. Garrett. Heyns, Director of Corrections for the 
-velt College. The gift of about 150 books consisted 5 ‘State of Michigan, is offering a course in oe 
E. eo of Professor Park’s books on the new- Management during the current semester. Depart- 
ie Fp. paper, a field of study in which he had a. 3 a mental offerings are being further enlarged with two 
yes University of Kentucky. Irwin T Sanders re- : by Dr. L. J. Carr and two in the field of suv 
su sumed the headship of the Department of Soci- Research Techniques given by Dr. Rensis Likert. 
_ ology in the College of Arts and Sciences upon his Dr. Gottfried S. Delatour, at present visiting 
‘return in March, 1946, from a State Department Professor at Columbia, will participate in the special — 
_ Assignment in the American Embassy in Belgrade, 1947 Summer Session program, “The United States 
Yugoslavia. Prior to joining the State Department — in World Affairs.” He will also give a course, War Z 


he had been on leave from the University to do re- and World 


search with the Balkan section of the Office of Fo- 
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diana University; Dr. Norman D. Humphrey, Wayne | > 7 
i hae had served as UNRRA Director of Social Welfare in University; and the late Dr. Edward B. Reuter, Fisk $§ $=‘ 


levels 
stant- 


‘Office for Greater Hessia, American Zone of — by Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, 
eof tion, Germany. He will chairman, has been published by Barnes & 
Sta- position until the fall of The co-authors of the volume, in to 
are Dr. Herbert Blumer and Dr. Everett C. Hughes, 
ciate Wayne University. Dr. Edward C. Jandy, of Chicago; Dr. A. B. Hollingshead, In- 
head Professor of Sociology, has returned to his 
— 
iver- 
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FISKE a nd ALBERTA Curtis. one hundred persons, ‘some of whom purchased 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. Pp. bonds and others, though — listeners, did not. 
+ 210. $2.50. These interviews began the day following the 
- This is the first in a series of six studies in s broadcast and were completed within a week or 

communication projected by the Columbia Uni- two. Each interview consumed from three to— 

= versity Bureau of Applied Research. This par- four hours, and in a majority of cases there was 
ticular volume presents the results of a study @ second or follow-up interview. Qualitative 
taal a Kate Smith eighteen-hour broadcast in 1943, | data from these interviews were used in various — 
the purpose of which was to sell war bonds. It WAYS, but in this instance were used as guides in % 
is called a study in “mass persuasion” rather the formulation of questions to be used in the z 


_ than propaganda because the length of the broad- — third procedure This third method was a‘ ‘polled — 


| 


permitted listener response to such an ex- interview” of nearly a thousand persons chosen 


_ tent that there was a two-way interaction rather to give a cross section of the population as to : 
than the typical one-way pattern. education, occupation, income, and so on. Data 
‘Tt was felt that this broadcast testi from the two interviews not only enabled the 
“6 unique opportunity for study of persuasion tech- investigators to determine the effectiveness of — 
niques and responses in a real life situation. The techniques used in the broadcast but also of a 
object in general, of course, was to see to what social context and the images of Kate Smith 
extent the broadcast achieved its purpose, and They also enabled the study to penetrate the — 
: why. But more than this was possible since it hitherto largely unexplored field of the Tole of a 
practicable to discover which particular the listener’s behavior. 
themes or techniques were most effective. Since In addition to its contribution to “methods sof 
the content of the broadcast was available it was _ study, this volume witnesses to the power and 
possible to analyse it to find what themes were efficiency of modern means of propaganda. One “ 
used and which avoided. This ota analysis is impressed with the dangers of the use of such ce} 
is one of the first steps. if devoted to undesirable ends. But the 
ang It was originally intended to proceed | from ~ text also emphasizes the debasing effect of — 
content analysis to the problem of measuring ganda even where the cause or goal is ; worthy. a 
responses. But investigation showed that more The authors raise the question, too, whether 
- was involved than the content alone. It became social scientists who confine themselves to the | 
clear that the social context of the war and the measurement and invention of techniques can 
: attendant: situation had to be considered. -Fur- absolve themselves for their failure to be con- 
thermore, it became | apparent, as the investiga- cerned with values and the moral issues involved. a 


_ tion proceeded, that the images of Kate Smith WALTER 


most important items. Hence, the real % 


re was not just the actual content of what was The Problem of War in Nineteenth Century — 
_ transpiring in the studio, but the content plus — ab — Economic Thought. By EDMUND SILBERNER 
the social context and, especially, the images of _ (Translated by Alexander H. Krappe). Prince- ag 
Rate Smith. ton: Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. 
The next problem was select methods to xiv + 332. $3. 00. 


secure data en the effectiveness of the This: volume, although ‘constituting an 
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_ ss Mass Persuasion: The Social Psychology of a lation of purchases, nationally and locally. A sec- _ =| j i 
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a ne in three ways. First, since purchases of study, La guerre dans la pensée économique du * a 
bonds were made by telephone to local stations of XVI* au XVIII’ siécle (Etudes sur Phistoire des 
the national hook-up, there was an accurate tabu- théories économiques, vol. vii, Paris, Librairie 
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formed a valuable service for the of BLEMAN. xiv 361. $5.00, 
economic doctrine in bringing together the + 1946. 
ings of the liberal, the the Mr. is a philosopher. The 
socialist of the nineteenth of Human Culture is an attempt to help the 
answers to which Silberner seeks  yance their sciences. I may as well state plainly 7 
in the writings | of nineteenth century economists. the outset that I doubt very much that social 
What part has war played i in the economic nie ed science will benefit materially from this book. “ E 
tion of mankind? What are the economic causes and _ Feibleman derives culture from three drives: by Me 
merce on international relations? Are colonies of eco- _ 
nomic advantage to the mother country? What is 
_ tional defense? Should economic policy be sub- 
a ordinated to politics? What are the economic con- 
_ armament economically advantageous? Is permanent cause... the involvement of a social group with | 
Are social reforms an implicit dominant ontology” (p. 158). 
Twenty-eight economists are treated in suffi. dominant ontology ©. 75). The behavior of 
. members of a social group is determined by their 
: the views of an even 1 lar er number are resented 
of a certain well-advertised soap: I.D.0. “Duz 
the of many of these economists. Espe- everything. 
systematic treatment of the above questions; the accepted metaphysics of 
consequently Silberner is forced in effect to — social group” (p. 75), or, — simply, “the 
create a synthesis from the contributions of a 
number of Feibleman also uses ethos—" ‘the spirit of 


BOOK ‘REVIEWS 
Recueil 1939). Theory of Human By JAMES 
“ _ The scope of the work may be indicated by _ is sociologist and ‘the cultural anthropologist ad- 
effects of war? What is the influence of foreign com- feeding, and The “dominant — 
_ the best economic policy from the viewpoint of na- 
ditions of a durable peace? . . . Is military dis- he “origins of culture have the same 
to world peace? tures “are integrated by means of the implicit 
7 cient detail to be named in the table of contents; 
ay implicit dominant ontologies. One is reminded oe 
cially among the liberals one notes the absence What is this implicit dominant ontology? It is 
bs other name for common s sense” (p. 48). Mes 
the age,” the “quality of common sense” 


economic and war, Marxian 


: on the subject is correctly excluded from this — by: ideas, if I understand Feibleman. “The his 


~ tory of culture . . . is in essence the history of 
the controlling guidance of a few great ideas” 
century. But the exclusion of Sombart agen (p. 265; emphasis mine). “Between a social 
Krieg und der Kapitalismus is puzzling. Silber- group and its environment there stands” —what? 
ner explains that it does not contain “a synthetic — _ Technology—the means of effecting a life-sus- 
aad view on the relations between war and the eco taining adjustment to habitat? No. What then? — rs 
ie nomic.” If this is true of Sombart, it would s seem _ Why, “the irreducible fact of the implicit domi- & 
to be equally true of many other economists not nant “ontology” (p. 71). Cultural advance 
Ay The work is more descriptive than analytical. new set of ideas” (p. 162). This, I believe, is a “ 
_ For the most part, Silberner reviews the writ- point of view that social science has been striv- 
ings of the economists, quoting them extensively, — ing to outgrow and abandon for decades. How 
with only the more obvious criticism. Further- have diverse peoples been able to unite them- ‘> 
5 more he explicitly , rules out, with rare exceptions, if selves “in a single cultural bloc” Feibleman asks. an) 
m observations on the social environment in which “The answer is to be found only in the common 
_ the ideas of the economists took shape. ae acceptance of a set of ideas...” (p. 274). But 4 
The long “ica be ful to how and why did they come to a common ac 
ceptance of ideas? Feibleman answers this 
tion no more he the 
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: ee The Great Man in clued history receives the support and guidance they can get. Philoso- : % ' 
from Feibleman: “cultures are phy may well have a contribution to make. 

oa ee brought forward, developed . . . by means of i it will have to be something better than The 
_ the single individuals; ” the “chief of Human Culture. 
made clear, it is the relative insignificance Scientific Man ws. Haxs 
of the Great Man, the “genius,” in the e develop» MOoRGENTHAU. _ Chicago: University of Chi- 4 
mental process of culture. Press, 1946. 245 pp. $3.00. 

-Feibleman presents seven types of culture, This volume vigorously attacks rationalism as 

ranging from the infra-primitive to utlra- social philosophy, and the rationalistic premises 

a But, he emphasizes, none of these — said to underly modern scientific thought, espe- 
types need correspond to anything in the real cially i in the realm of social action. Man’s — 
_ world, nor should they “be understood as a has three dimensions—rational, biological, _and 
chronological progression” (p. 149). The pure spiritual—and of these science in general and 

pose served by them then is not wholly clear. A social science in particular emphasiz the first 

a os number of cultures are analyzed by Feibleman: #4 dimension and largely leave out of account the 


their ontology in their grammar and third 
‘Pueblo, Baiga, English, etc. Rationalism reflected conditions in a certain 
‘ fs _ Dr. Feibleman does not know too too much about stage of social evolution. Originating in the sev- 
anthropology despite his easy enteenth century, it eventually triumphed in 


to such cultures as mye Hohokam and Cochise. = to power | of the middle classes and in the 


(Ge ‘ma of the ‘use ‘of the he horse struggle and establishment of a new social 
for transportation on infra- -primitive cultural order, however, rationalism and liberalism had 
= levels (p. 130)! We also find him giving voice — fulfilled their historic functions. But their pro- 
to some weil-worn misconceptions of Marx and _ ponents deduced from them a system of univer- 


a 


Freud—that they | in terms of principles deemed to be everywhere valid, 


= economics and sex, respectively, whatever the social and political conditions. In 
Dr. Feibleman confuses the social and contrast, the practitioners of power politics deal 
ee _ cultural despite a considerable body of literature in realities of the given time and place, me adapt y 
‘that ~makes a distinction between a science “of their ideologies to changing conditions. $ 
- society (sociology) and a science of culture (cul- foal In elaborating these positions Sustiiane Mor. | 
turology) clear. The one deals with the inter- _— genthau offers a detailed analysis of political” 
action of persons, the other with the interaction action. The object of politics is power. Political 
ee of culture traits as such. Tylor and Durkheim — as well as other forms of action is — he 
are mentioned, but Dr. Feibleman seems to have iS evil, being motivated by the self-interest of the 
failed to grasp the significance of Tylor’s essay actor, not the well-being of others. This is of a — 
aa “The Science of Culture” (Chapter I of Prim- piece with the fact that frustration and tragedy — 
_ itive Culture) or of Durkheim’s The Rules of So-_ are as characteristic of human life as reason and 
: Method, especially the preface to the es Within national states violence has — 
~ second edition. _ The contributions of Kroeber, been subordinated to other forms of power: but 
Lowie, and Wissler to a science of culture power in its naked form will always dominate 
not even mentioned. Radcliffe-Brown, however, international relationships, for social and ra 
_ is cited for the “magnificence of his conception” * cal conditions will forever prevent the establish- y 
Aa the fact that he has categorically denied ment of a world federation capable of maintain- 
the possibility of a science of culture. ("Is a ‘ing international peacen 
_ Science: of culture possible? Boas says it is not. ve Scientists are unable to cope with these reali- ra 
3 I agree. You cannot have a science of culture, -_ ties, for their object i is truth, not power. The i im- 


Society, p. 71; mimeographed, Chicago, 
Sociology and cultural ‘ruth ‘Power and power politics. W 
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accordingly to ‘the statesman, the exemplifying the ake "conflicts. of 
“more-than-scientific-man,” for leadership in this modern Germany. 
realm. Only he can know “the eternal laws by The work is a commentary ‘rather: ‘than 
_ which man moves in the social world”; through tl treatise. It assumes in the reader a eae 
his insight and wisdom he “elevates his experi- 4 _ knowledge of modern philosophy, social science, _ 
ences into the universal laws of human nature.’ European history, and—Max 
‘These are among Morgenthau’s leading ideas. ing radically different approaches, descriptive 
The reviewer has attempted to present them biographical narration ‘and analytical political . 
g a faisly coherent form, the work as a the book achieves definitive “success 


ses author’ position | on a question may be. For e ex of and (2) to a com- 
pe- ample, after belaboring the dead or at least ? i prehensive analytical theory of social action, ay 
horse of rationalism for more than a hundred since power is but one aspect of a social system. 
“ pages Morgenthau casually remarks (p. 122) Surely the author should have introduced a 
that “psychology, sociology, as well as political be Weber’s orienting of political elements to other a 
science in its more advanced contributions, all "social variables, especially to ultimate ends. 
-_ supported by the religious, philosophic, and his- i conception of a functioning social system would 
toric memory of the race, have well-nigh de- vastly strengthen Mayer's study. He misses, for 
stroyed this conception.” One is led to wonder example, Weber’s vital distinction between 
: what the furor is all about, for the book is evi- a coercion and legitimate authority. “Weber was 
dently addressed to the practitioners of just unable to see the moral element inherent in — 
those disciplines. any political power’—p. 45. Of such a pre- 
_ Much space is haaial to discussion of he eminent (albeit turgid) work on Weber as that 
- social sciences, which is characterized by similar — by Parsons, Mayer seems distressingly unaware. 
contradictions and inconsistencies. In one Concerning German institutions, book 


121), for example, these sciences offers. useful reiterations rather ‘than new 


criticised | for  ataning at the kind of certainty the sights. Mayer points to such historically ‘signifi- ee Paty 


- credited” with discovering the same sorts of statements have great pragmatic value for 
trends and probabilities as the natural sciences. countering the many popular no- 
- For ali his contradictions and dubious doc- eS tions about Germany, but they form neither 


selves; and in a later | passage (p. 136) they are ethic: of duty, and class structure. His @ ; 


trines, however, the author appears to be groping a systematic outline of German social structure = 
¢ for a more comprehensive conception of man nor a full-length study of any specific element 


and his social world than any now in vogue. But | - therein mere | docility, for ‘instance, is 4 


ception 


= ELDRIDGE means a constant trait; it is a function of spe- 
University of Konsos cific variables. Germans, forsooth, are not 


Max Weber and German Politics By J. P. The obscurities i in expression and the author’ 
MAYER. London: Faber and Faber, Ltd. 


»1944-  editorializing (e.g.—the comments on English 
124. 88, 6d. social norms, p. 34) are minor failings. Al- 
a 4 _ The growing recognition of Max Weber’s con- though basically heterogeneous, the book dis- 

itain- 


tribution to social science should assure this _ plays erudition appropriate to the great tradition 
scholarly work a serious scrutiny. Against a back- of its subject matter. Artur K. Davis 


ground of some—by no means all—of the im- Harvard University 
portant social developments in Germany from 

_ 1880 to 1920, Dr. Mayer discusses aspects of Foundations of the Measurement of Values. a a 
Weber’s life and writings. He seeks thereby to 4 BERTHA B. FRIEDMAN. New York: Teachers “a 

illuminate German politics, ir the belief that ‘Columbia University, 1946. Pp. 22 
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field of measurement of values. There is not In general the reviewer finds the more 
pes much new material from experimental research of the type of “Excavations for Foundations” 


a but there is a penetrating analysis of the theory a rather than _ “Foundations,” but nevertheless 


writer assumes a gestalt point of view she ac- J. ‘Cuave 
knowledges that it is impossible to get more than University of Chicago 


tolling indices of asa whole or ofc con- 
‘The Divine Right of By 


of getting value- -patterns, or This ‘book i is a shorter and sor. more 
author takes the position that value is Theory of Economic Progress, It also” 
* = primarily in the individual and that it is directed places more emphasis on economic cee 
a) toward objects rather than toward abstract much abridging the historical and | theoretical 
ualities. While there is undoubtedly ; a genetic — treatment. This background position is not es- Va 
rigin in innate preferences — these are soon sential to the argument on policy, but it is — 
_ “canalized in the social process of habit forma- 2 useful to have it in mind. The keynote is : 
_ tion.” Educators should be concerned with the 4 simplicity. ” Everything is explained by two 4 
 value-objects which hold interest and with the ‘: opposed principles, a “good” (progressive) one = 
: patterns of value-behavior. The comparative of technology, and its bad “adversary,” institu- 
“accuracy of verbal scales and those indicating tions -Ormuzd and Ahriman, Jahweh, 
_ observed behavior are examined but no clear Satan). The summum bonum is production; to 
"differentiation is discovered. The primary need — ask what is to be produced m merely reflects te 
seems to be in development of clear continuums — antiquated psychology of means and ends and — 


with scale scores giving empirical data. Verbal — :: exemplifies institutions opposing progress, the 
ratings require validation by some gpl veneration of ancient abuses. Notions of wants Z 
_ criterion. Attention is directed to the fact that 

refinement of measurement is far less important All imputation of product, to factors or persons, 


want-satisfaction are particularly 


‘than clarity of concepts of what is being meas- is also a survival of mythology and <a 
et? ured and what differences signify. Bette ism, Technology itself does everything; inven- _ 
aS The author reviews various attempts to name tions are made by the tools, not by men, «g 
a tay values but finds no satisfactory groups. “Capital” is identical with money, which _ 
‘set of. categories. She points out the common is merely institutionalized power; it has only 
‘errors which arise in using different types of “permissive” relation to production, like the 
aa scales but finds no principles to use in avoiding — vested right of a robber-baron to exact tribute. _ 
them. The fact seems to be continually evident “new way of thinking about economic ‘prob- 
i ta that human behavior i is too complex, and sub- lems” is contrasted with the “imaginary” con- _ 
bas ject to too many conditioning factors, to be cepts of the price-theory approach (Cf. atoms, a 
be diagnosed and predicted by use of a few simple _ fields of force or hyperspace, etc. in physical 5 
So, forms. The book may be disappointing to _ science; or genes in biology). eee AS 
those who are ‘searching ‘for dependable measur- The ‘application to the current situation is 
ing techniques but it is valuable to those who equally ‘ “simple. ” Our major trouble is that 
are ready to face the limitations of present because « of the “divine right of capital” to ac 
a3, analyses and indices. There are three factors — “funds” without either consuming or _ 
a which the writer believes most important in — investing, our system of “absolute capitalism” a 
diagnosis of values but which are exceedingly does not distribute enough mass consumption 
- difficult to allow for in measurement. (1) the purchasing power to absorb the product (of — 


fluctuating interests and motives of individuals; in and its 


and concepts involved, and an evaluation Of dif- distinctly valuable in ‘an important - field for ee 
ferent types of value-measurement. While the both psychology a and education. 
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a i aes which attracts attention; and (3) the different “Mecessary to do [and the only solution] is ee 
: : iat values which an object may have for an indi- _ redress very slightly the present flow of inco BU 


_ problems would be left unsolved, such as in- come tax (no reference to counteracting defla- 
equality, but this is unimportant; if production r tion). As regards the “very slight redress” 
is maintained, society can easily afford all the 


ferred to above), , the author himself tells 2 
; = “obscene antics of the rich”; their scandalous (Divine Right, p. 29—source of data not in- pres . 
waste is even beneficial in helping to match € dicated) that accumulation of funds increases 

production with purchasing power. with prosperity and in 1929 was three times 
who has attempted to study the problems what investment could. absorb: “also, (op. cit. 
i objectively may offer a few comments. First, p. 107) that income taxes now run up to about 
it should be ‘ ‘simple” and “obvious” (another  nine-tenths of income. 
favorite word of the author) that regular over- § This review has not tried to be charitable. 
saving might explain sustained depression, but. _ and may end with a confession; peccavi—and I 
not “boom,” its actual and equally conspicuous felt that I was yielding to temptation in accept- | 

- counterpart, and causally inseparable. Secondly, ing the assignment. Professor Ayres had already - 
regular oversaving (read “hoarding”) not com- published ample proof that one of us two knows 
2 =f pensated by price adjustment (see below) would less than nothing about economic theory, actua 
be easily corrected by the simplest measures of 4 or possible (has more— false ‘knowledge than 

- inflation; those who then elected to save in the = true); the only uestion is, which one. Sim 


form of hoarded purchasing power would merely ~ bi plicity is a blessed thing—unless it is simplism;— 


_ donate that much to the rest of the economy; 


the necessary “cash” would be practically cost-— 


vi Jess and the operation need not cause noticeable 


but the discussion of intellectual and moral 
qualities of persons belongs to the confessional, wg 
the court-room and the pres clinic, not — 


economic disturbance. _ Thirdly, deficiency of to a book review in a learned journal. 
f purchasing power is “obviously” ’ a matter of of course I could ha found good things to ct 
price relations, chiefly prices of consumer goods say about the work without actually lying, and — 

versus wages, hence i in the broad sense a mone- anyhow, excessive emphasis on “ truth” as ob 
problem. (Real or physical income is jective accuracy and relevance, in compariso 
_ arithmetically identical with consumption- -plus- with other values, is a vice of a scientific, com- 
investment, as the Keynesians ‘ ‘supererogatorily’ mercial, , active and progressive civilization. 
emphasize—it is from them that the “new idea” But at least, the author himself set the example. — ie Pi 
is taken, with little even of ‘ ‘simplification,’ ” in . The most characteristic sentence in the whole oe 
comparison with Sir Wiltiem Beveridge in par- five hundred odd pages is the rhetorical ques- “oe 
ticular.) On the problem of money and prices _ tion: “Why oa the world so obstinately refuse se 
the earlier book says not a word; in The Divine 2; to see ’ (Econ. Prog. p. 281). And the 
Right we find a few sentences (pp. 77, II0-11) author out the answer: “simply and solely 
$0 perfunctory | and palably evasive that even _ because the facts are embarrassing to absolute “a 
— good Christian may be led to ‘reflect on the 4 capitalism” (Divine Right, p. 112). I may at 
_ motives back of the whole argument . Finally, © ‘ , least observe—with the “colorless objectivity” 
- whether hoarding causes unbalance and reduced for which our author’s patron Saint Veblen is — 
: activity still “obviously” depends, even when — _ justly famous—that these books and this review 
it occurs spasmodically, on what happens or together indicate the most important fact about | 
doesn’t happen to prices, and it would not do education in economics today: | charity, 
$0 under the “perfect market” that “analytic should begin at home. primary issue is 
‘= theory must deal with as a first approximation. _ whether it shall take the philistine, or pragmatic- Te 
This fact defines the problem of depression or "political, view of analysis and replace fact and _ 
unemployment: to explain the market imperfec- interpretation with philia and (especially) pho-— 
tions and prevent them or offset their bad effects - ve bia, and rabble-rousing for some interest or 
a far as can be done without giving rise to ‘ cause, at a literary level adapted to the Par-— 
a evils. It points to suitable action on the ticular rabble selected to be worked on. Bij Se 


ble values, or any 


Clark, ‘Richard T. ‘Ely, Simon N. Patten. By * 
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King’s Brown Press, 1946. xiii + 160 Pp. a 
This work : oe the ‘ “religious” view of | _ The weakness of the treatment stems from 
os these three American economists who were most its eclectic character. Since sociologists do not 
influential at the turn of the « century and with respect to what, precisely, an insti- 
i n tution is, and since the author refrains from 
- their fundamental philosophies. All three mos 4 imposing a a sharp definition of his own, there 
directly or out of pious New ‘is no clear focus. with attempt to work out = 


is a compendium of statements about institutions ‘e 
e ties in the Bismarkian pietistic period. All were fm every conceivable angle which is encyclo- \_ 
_ scholars in the broad meaning of the term and — —pedic rather than incisive. Only rarely does the 
were” _ contemporaries of America’s corporate ae offer a critique of others’ contributions. 
capitalistic gilded age (between the Civil War The e readers who are most likely to find Social y 
and WwW orld War I). All of them seemed to Institutions useful are first-year graduate stu tt; 
sense the decadence of that period of exploita- dents desirous of acquaintance with the state 
on et were optimistic in the hope that a e of sociological thought in this field. The book a’ 
fine sense of social responsibility of the ethical is too ‘ for an 
text. sh 
pull exploitative capitalism out of its morass. 
None were apparently prepared to envisage the 
great breakdown of all social and economic Introductory Ww. 
of the second third of our own century. Murray. F. Crofts & Co., New York: 
This is a good book and deserves reading. a 1946. 2nd ed., g90 Pp. xii, oe 
; ee The relation of a general system of social values se - Sociology. By RICHARD T. LAPrere. McGraw 
ire to social science (the tools and the know- how) Hill, New York: 1946. 572 Pp. xiv. 
is apparently less understood today than it was Sociology. By W. F. OcBuRN and M. 
by these three masters. Much of our “mug- xorr. Houghton Mifflin i 
-wump” social science (Patten’s word) pays lip 1946. New 953. Pp. 
Service to this by reiterative references to Max The 


be question, judging by the diversity of approaches 
Social science of existing books in the field. The three under 
Follows where Christ's review: a new one, the La Piere; a major 
“And John Bates Clark’s the Murray; and a new impression, the 
Richard Theodore Bly's Ogburn and Nimkoff, do not reduce the num- 
And Simon Ne Ison Patten’s 


of alternative possibilities. 
- partly, pe: Rutherford pews simplest way of stating the ends which 


Bat now can serve might be to say: (1) if the in- 
‘Haven't put us any nearer structor wants an encyclopedic body of data 
In our ascent to God. about the ‘United States culture, casually 


ZIMMERMAN articulated on a skeleton of theory, the Ogburn 
‘Harvard Univesity and Nimkoff will serve; (2) if the instructor 
Social Institutions. By J. 0. — Univer- dent a systematic theory of society, the La 


sity of Nebraska Press, +346 Pp. Piere book will serve as an admirable basis of 


is a greatly expanded as well as cevised 4 a Catholic university or or high school where 


version of the author’s book of the same name _ he feels required to use a body of data and # 
published in 1929. It covers every aspect of theory judiciously selected to harmonize with 
= ‘institutions. The contributions of Catholic dogma, the volume i is adequate. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Formal Structure volume whether, additionslly, 
he Ogburn and rou emasculates the book as a text in 

Nimkoff remains now oro tng The revision con- science. On this issue it is perhaps best to at 
- sists primarily in the inclusion of some addi- 7 book speak for itself and the readers judge 
tional 1940 and 1945 census data. sss for themselves. Thus, in the section entitled 


The Murray volume closely follows the Og- ‘Methodology of Catholic Sociology,” send: 


burn and Nimkoff, ; at least in the names of sec- “The s so-called psychological, cultural, or the meth- 
tions and chapters. The principal nominal differ- -  odological approaches to sociology are pursued, but a 
ences are in the first section, called “The Study _ always within the framework of a philosophy whose — et 


of Sociology,” containing chapters on The Na- ‘preconceived notions’ include the existence of God, 


ture and Development of Sociology and The divine revelation, objective mortality, ae Be 
ee View Point in Sociology; and in the last = divine ord met belief in man’s future cutny 
section, a bow toward social problems is made “Ve Order. 


ganization , Poverty and Dependency, and Crime Family,” we are told: 


and Punishment, collectively labeled “Social 833) “Catholics believe (p. 834) that if 


sr The La Piere text departs from expectations ns place it will not be merely because of the recogni- 

= devoting considerable space to a theory of ton of the baneful effects of present marriage prac- | 
7 dynamic social equilibrium, and by presenting tices upon the nation’s welfare, but rather because _ 
chapters on subjects not usually considered at of the re-acceptance of the old truth that God, the 
chapter length: e.g., ‘Ideology, Science and the — Author of man, knows better than anyone else what 


& makes for human welfare. As Father Scott has well 
Arts, Communication, Technology, and Trans ~ said, relative to discussions about permanent mono- he 


portation. The La Piere volume is identical - gamous marriage, ‘It all comes to this: Is Christ ice 


_ with the Murray, and in sharp contrast to the God, and has He proclaimed the indissolubility of = 
_ Ogburn and Nimkoff, in the total absence of the marriage bond? If God has made matrimony a 
charts, graphs, tables or illustrations. 
the matter, as far at least as a Christian is con- 


Since the Oxburn and Nimioff had such A further departure from the scientifically 


ia ‘aaa is to be found in the sources used ao 


ong and wide circulation, any critical comment 
at this juncture would be gratuitous. The present a as authoritative reference. Thus Dorothy Dix 
=: in no way ‘eeotions a revision of ex- A is approvingly cited five times, on the explicit 
grounds that she “as a result of securing hun-— 
volume, a 1946 revision of dreds of thousands of letters from the ‘lov elorn’ 
1935 edition, is not in any sense a competitor - probably understands American marriage prob- 
standard texts in secular sociclogy. For it lems as well as most professional sociologists.” 
bears the imprimatur of Archbishop Spellman, — (p. 812). Moreover, the Reader’s Digest is ron s 
° and it is clear that the imprimatur is richly approvingly cited as frequently, if not more $0, 
_ merited. As the author says in the preface to than the American Sociological Review, causing oe 
this present edition: "this writer to wonder whether the Review, or 


“The book attempts to present the entice oo ce at least some of the more daring issues are Me 

_ Gological facts and concepts in a Catholic philo-— _ Officially banned. Of further interest to pro- 
-—sophical setting. As Monsignor William J. Kerby said c fessional secular sociologists will be the exercises” 
in his gracious introduction to the first edition, the _ at the end of the book, which contain the — 


aa book undertakes to bring sociology ‘into relation — followin not too at ical, s cimens: 7. 
cn “How i is secularistic sociology indirectly ‘and per- 


One must admire the degree to this haps unwittingly paving the way for communism 
v lume does about as good a job of introducing or fascism in the United States?” (p.924) ee 
ciology as could reasonably be expected in “What is the caricature of free will presented by 


book limited by the necessity of remaining the secularistic sociologist ? Explain the Catholic 
in consonance with Catholic = It is a eae 
After these citations, it is perhaps unnecessary 
to point out that any resemblances between this ys) 


inclusion of three chapters on Social Disor- In the paragraph of the chapter o on 
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is a penetrating concern for an adequate 


can’s social training.” 
Perhaps, to borrow a from Father The implications of this “reversal of 


Scott, ‘it all comes to this.”: If you set out metaphor, and its implied extreme cultural 

to write a sociology text which will harmonize relativism, should provide the instructor "with 
Catholic dogma, it is difficult to avoid fertile: 

¥ ending with a text on Catholic dogma which | % The book will be hard to teach. ‘Cues serious 

is selectively informed by sociological tidbits. attention to the matter, because the book itself 


Some 1 Theoretical Considerations is so” serious and mature, should prove more = 


The La book, by contrast, is worth rewarding. The very adequate supp - 
by theory-minded mentary bibliographies will render the technical 
_ theory of social structure and function, marked than usual. 

an awareness of the valuations implicit i Woyne University 

Uni 


_lously, to avoid the valuational pitfall by sub "Science and By Lyman Bryson. 
Stituting for such value-laden concepts as social York: Columbia | ‘University Press, 1947. Pp. 


value-free concept of functional, dynamic 
equilibrium, ‘Thus, for instance : 


7 
In Science and Freedom Dr. presents 
“The tendency for societies to move ‘toward a state 
of functional equilibrium is the corrective for the _ 
_ fact that any change disturbs the functional effec- cs one marked by freedom, in re there would 
apa of the existing social structure. As a con- Po) be Dae untrammeled application of science to a 
Sequence, ‘adaptive changes may bring a better the affairs of man, and in which there would — 


_ equilibrium within one component system and at the _ be a an attempt to control social change in terms ye 
- same time inadvertently increase the disequilibrium ‘sn of deliberate choice made between means in 


of the society.” (p. order to reach the desired end of freedom. In 
is "questionable, however, whether the te terms" such a discussion much depends upon what is 


equilibrium and disequilibrium are anything — meant by the key concepts of freedom, science, 2 
than refreshing synonyms for the termes culture, and good society. 
“organization” and “disorganization.” It is ques-— Dr. Bryson means by the term freedom, — 


tonable, in short, whether the theoretical struc- the social conditions in which there 
ture of the La Piere book, inasmuch as it is ES enough normal — choices of behavior patterns — 


“built, like an inverse pyramid, upon the point — open to every person to allow for experiment, 
quilibrium, is any more | solid a ‘structure and change, and diversity, both in the successive % 

on | which to lean than that of other texts € experiences of individual ee and also a 
different: Persons in the group” (p. 3). A free 

—— society is one in which there is a rich variety — 

cestalaty: is a very ewarences.. of normalities. Freedom in this sense is to be 


a problems which the construction of social ' found in ‘the | modern world in ‘what is usually 


necessarily presents to the sociologists. 
For this reason, among others, the La Piere freedom, free "society, and democracy 


Book commends | itself to the attention be synonymous. 


em _ energetic instructors. Thus if the La Piere book _ He names his viewpoint “scientific humanism’ ig 
and argues for the same scientific analysis of 


is used, the instructor will find it a pleasant — d 
_ classroom assignment to discuss human nature — ee and social relations as has been applie 
_ because there is real argumentative: richness in B23 ‘things.” One must agree, it seems to this _ 


La Piere point ot view, to wit: Teviewer, with his position that we have not 
bad enough science applied to our social rela- 


tions, rather than too much, ‘is claimed by 
some persons (pp. 178-180). 

the norm is for the particular group. Whereas it is" 4 P PP. 17 “ei 1 

a human-nature attribute for an Eskimo to prefer — __ A valuable addition to the book would have 


blubber to cheese, a similar preference would be an been an analysis as to just how scientific human- ‘. 

attribute ot in mi is to r iewer, at least, 


“Whether any specific behavior is an attribute of i in- 
dividuality or of human nature depends upon what — 


* 
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‘a set of mental habits, an institution for in- fairly 
vestigation and control, and it is, or has been — propaganda, communication, and public opinion oe 
up to now, a “Western character” is to misread | includes a number of the most substantial titles te 
Bryson’ s source, Edgar Zilsel. The latter in social psychology. Like _its predecessor, 
‘was concerned with modern (since 1600 A.D.), a Propaganda and Promotional _ Activities: An 
organized science, of which we are conscious. ie Annotated Bibliography (University of Minne- 
Zilsel made no such claim for science as a way sota_ Press, 1935), the second Smith- Laswell- 
ies of human conduct. Defining science as Zilsel Casey volume will therefore be of interest to 
of it, one may say that it is the social psychologists sociologists generally 
by which man transforms his environment, in- as well as to those specializing in what the me 
a cluding his own social relations. As such, science authors call “the science of mass communica- — 
both a set of mental habits, an organization 
of modifiable knowledge, and a set of changing The contains some 3,c00 titles care 
tools. Defined in this way, scientific behavior fully arranged and annotated, plus an author 
* one of the most ancient and indestructible i and subject index. The previous book had pore 
forms of human behavior. Its minimum form 4,500 titles in it, but the present one gains by 


4 is that empirical knowledge which allows space given to more anotations. ‘The 
given society to live from to genera- 


then, Bryson’s allegation that man measurement problems and techniques, 
poetry and philosophy long before he did any control and censorship. Any student of social 
ccientific thinking. Rejection is also in order problems will find here helpful suggestions 
for the claim that it is indeed “. . . possible — theory, movements, and public policies. Al- 
to contemplate without tragic horror, the possi- though the titles are drawn chiefly from the 
| bility that science is only a brief and sterile period mid-1934 to about March 1943, out- : 
interlude in human annals, brief because ob- standing from before 1934 are 
jective thinking is too ‘difficult, and ty listed. 
of leaving no trace” (p. In the ‘first of the book, the ; authors 
One concludes from this view of at te present ihiesdiiene essays. Casey has written 


i: and its relation to social engineering that the on “Communication Channels,” Smith on “The _ 
effectuation of the objectives of scientific hu- political Communication __ Specialist of Our 
_ manism is dependent only upon changing men’s: Times,” and Lasswell on “Describing the Con- 
minds. A valid sociological analysis would hold — tents of Communications” and “Describing the 
that the general conditions of social existence Effects of Communications.” Casey analyzes 
should have to be changed. This would include the significance of technological developments 
_ the “material” as well as the “mental.” Perhaps — and trends toward monopoly in ——— 3 
: the reviewer is doing an injustice to Dr. Bryson — m4 channels in a most useful summary of evidence. _ 
bf on this point; the reader of the book can judge ~ Lasswell brings together his views and those ~ = 
for himself. other psychologists and psychiatrists on the 
£ _ Dr. Bryson’s discussion of slavery and caste contents and effects of communications. For 
(pp. 42-50) is almost wholly repugnant to this J] his documented erudition, he apparently still 
_ Teviewer: caste in its origin in India may have ~ _ thinks of society as consisting of a number : 
been a wise adjustment, just as slavery was psychological entities. not of persons variously 
progressive invention (p. 45)! However, his organized and variously related > ar 
discussion of Aristotle and Plato, particularly subcultures. 
the latter, as being | opposed d to freedom | as we From several approaches, 
_ understand it ina democracy, is most refreshing. ouch most stimulatingly on the problem that, le 
Ua Feanx E. despite atomic bombs and devastating wars, a 
W University still remains a crucial and unsolved one: 


of 


ri- finished the book with the sense of having read Propaganda, Communication, and Public Opin- 
speculative essay pitched to a high moral ion: A Comprehensive Feference Guide. By 
addition, one can legitimately differ Re Bruce LANNES SMITH, HAROLD D. LASSWELL, 
Dr. Bryson’s conceptions of science and D. Casey. Princeton: Princeton 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
ate of aggressive power-seeking in human so- and is a competent introduction to the field. ’ 
ciety. Trying to whistle as he passes what From this discussion of a comprehensive 
a as looks to him like a graveyard, Smith — study of adolescence we turn to a study of the 
cr concludes his essay by saying, “In so far as influence of comparative cultures on child de 
freedom from propaganda monopolies can be velopment. Children of the Cumberland ,grew 
guaranteed, and _mass education can be ex- out of the experience of an observing young 
+ _ lady who having begun her career as a teacher — 
in the Harriet Johnson Nursery School in 
_ Greenwich Village, New ° York City, set up a 


in this year of huge mass Plateau in Tennessee. The author devotes one 
—the N.A.M., American Legion, and Rankin chapter to the New York City school and the 

the one hand the CLO. remaining chapters to the Tennessee school 
and A.F.L. on ‘the other as ‘samples—‘ ‘mass some reflections on the ways in which 
estan is creating in the United States es ing up in the Cumberlands differs from growing 
degree of intellectual ee never achieved up in Greenwich Village. Let the author speak — 
But for herself : “T was accustomed to the 


= aad that propaganda only deals with “con frequently strong oad compelling. . ers And my 

_ troversial issues” ” while education handles “ “non- experience had led me to. Rast . find among the 

controversial” ma matters, , attitudes, and skills. . persistent rebellers a few . ‘difficult’ children. 

ALFRED Why was there so little rebellion in the moun- 

University tains? . What was the meaning of their 


i 


Psychology of Adolescence. Kart C. After: pages | ‘of ‘participant ‘observing. the 
Garrison, Third Edition. New York: -Pren - author tries to answer her own questions in a ‘a 
provocative chapter entitled “What Does It 


tice-Hall, 1946. Pp. viii + 355. 
Children ‘of the Cumberland. By Mean?” She examines the influence of play 
New York: Columbia University space, climate, intelligence, nutrition, and lack 
Press, 1946. Pp. xvii + 217. of time sense. She is, however, most impressed 
The first edition of The Psychology of by a a relative absence oi restriction in the life 
Adolescence appeared in January, 1934, and = of the Cumberland child. “His long natural 
4 went through three printings before its revision - -babyhood of close proximity to his riother; his | 
of ge in July, r940. After five printings, the second — privilege of suckling at the breast at any time, G 
edition has given to the third, the subject long after he is eating solid foods others 
this review. eat; the late-begun and simply-managed matter 
_ The “Scope of ‘the present edition is com- of toilet training; the few prohibitions . . . the 
relatively little insistence on washing, keeping 2 
$ clean; the space in the yard that is his to play ‘ 
about in, and especially the presence of both 
co and a throughout g gives his presenta- his pi parents, ;, and the fact that he is not shut | 
sS tion a practical slant. He is successful in avoid- out from their life or their emotions, not 
a ing controversy and borrows from any source — deprived of their company day or night, not — a 
and any viewpoint _ which throws light on the ‘ told he must stay home, go to bed, keep away 
fe subject. This volume is essentially a textbook ll these things make his young childhood a 
survey of adolescence designed for the level _ time of ease.” (p. 156). 
of senior college students. It may surprise some ad Nowhere is the discussion dogmatic. bristles — 
sociologists | to see so much sociology in a a with questions about family life in New York ? 
“psychology” of the second decade; it may and Tennessee, both situations Te- 
tress others not to see more. gs Saw as: 4 ‘St ceiving a fair share of misgiving and support. J 
In addition to a copy of the Vineland Social _ The author admits there is no turning back — 
Maturity Scale, the appendix contains two help-— the clock of our machine civilization, but she d 
annotated bibliographies: one, a list of believes that Cumberland life has one superior 
ingredient namely, the of ‘warmth 
literature related to adjustment during ado- and love to child growth 
___ Tescence. On the whole the book is well done x This is both an inte 
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study. Its interest lies in pages their One result of this defeat was 
- of revealing photographs and in the use of rich _ the springing up of unorthodox religious move- — a 
life history material. Its significance lies in its ments having as their dogma the idea that — a 
light on fundamental problems of adjustment. Japan did not lose the war and that the Japanese a 
Some may be disappointed i in its of fquantita- spirit is Superior to all others. These movements 
“studies of children should be and also ‘the returning Nisei veterans who 
7 stullied of children i in their life situations.” For saw their newly won prestige going up in smoke. — 
this reason it has an important bearing on the As of la 1946 the messianic movements were ey 


3 future | of eae in the field of child aa on the wane and orthodox Buddhist priests — 
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Y. McCLusxy needs of the older generation, but with the 
of postwar reconversion of social relations and 
a Hawaii’s Japanese. By ANDREW W. Linp. Prince- in coming to terms with life in postwar Hawaii, 
Princeton 1946. the future status of the ] Japanese community 
viii + 264. $3.00. remained in doubt. There was already a drop 
The Chrysanthemum and the Sword. By the high prestige level of 1945 and there 
. NEDICT. Boston: ‘was no sure way to foretell future relations in ra a 
ny, 1946. Pp. 324. $3. 00. ‘the face of shifting ‘economic and political 
Professor Lind reports on the situation of condition. 
the Japanese in Hawaii during World War II, Da The book Sencnitintel: | among other things, BY 
Professor Benedict analyses the old country of ‘the strength of a public attitude. In Hawaii ) 
these Hawaiian residents. there is a sort of official public attitude that 
Tawaiis Japanese is primarily | a Teporting — race relations | are harmonious and democratic. 
job to the American population at large in _ During the entire war, ‘despite many ‘private 
sg to the persistent question, “What of the ; and unpublicized floutings of this dogma, there 
Japanese Residents?” As such it is concerned _was at no time a public breaking of this senti- 5 q 
largely with the interactions between the Japa- | ment—no local business organization such as S 
_ nese community and the Caucasian or Haole the Chamber of Commerce, no labor union, and . 
community just before, during and just after no educational or religious body made any public 
statements critical of a racial group as such, 
The report includes a useful introductory — Army officers in charge in Hawaii believed that 


‘summary of prewar attitudes, and a good chapter — - the public’s and the authorities’ expectation of 

i. the mushrooming of fifth column rumors | loyalty on the part of the Japanese would in- 

_ after December 7 which were soon officially crease and strengthen the actual loyalty 
denied by the local intelligence agencies but — havior of the population of Japanese ancestry. — 

_ which had a life of their own and played a part — ‘Lind feels that subsequent events proved that — 

in bringing about the evacuation of mainland > _ the officers in charge were correct in this regard. 

Japanese ahd Japanese Americans © from the He points out some of the evidence and in- “= 

West Coast. After this nadir in prestige the dicates, for instance, that the great positive — af 4 
Japanese community gradually recovered public to army volunteer program ir in 

esteem on the basis of the general law abiding 

ness of the Issei and the active co- operation — response in nr relocation centers, is in — 

in the war effort of the Nisei. Finally, with the 5 part attributable to the fact that Hawaii— — 

a army policy of first admitting Nisei volunteers “ publicly at least—assumed loyalty whereas, by 

« and later re-establishing the regular draft of the act of relocation, the mainland assumed 


_ Americans, the position and security of the “ae The Chrysanthemum ee the — provides " 
rar local Japanese reached its zenith. The excellent — ‘ the background for understanding some of the 
record of the rooth Battalion and the 442nd behavior of the Japanese in Hawaii. For ex- 
_ Combat Team had a good deal to do with this & ample, the law abidingness of the first genera 
‘ tise. tion and the determination of the Second to. 
With the end of the war new crises arose and make good soldiers are both instances of be- me 
Professor Lind describes and analyses the break — havior calculated to “clear one’s name” in the a 


in morale of the Issei the utter defeat larger community. Professor Benedict’s primary 
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aim is to analyse cultural values of the illuminating: on “available. data in 
Japanese in Japan as a means of explaining the United States as of 1946. It provides a 
_ their behavior in war and in peace. The book valuable set of generalizations for any future a 
_ is the outgrowth of a study begun as a war ~ field work in the Japanese area. It should also a 
project to aid in a government én of 2 be of great assistance to any Westerner who - 
psychological warfare against Japan. live in Japan either as an occupation 
Cae extensive treatment of the varied forms - official, a business man or a diplomat. If 3 
2 of social obligation an and duty toward various — Americans had taken the trouble to analyse 
q fan family members and toward the nation as a iS Japanese culture—as Professor Benedict has tht 
ee ee whole with the Emperor conceived of as the done—before the war instead of making wise- 
father provides a good background for cracks about the paradoxical natives, there is 
_ understanding the behavior of Japanese soldiers a bare possibility that Pearl Harbor might have 
and civilians in wartime and their reactions 
to various postwar conditions. Dr. Benedict  Joun F. 
done | a cultural analysis of Japan in University Howes ES 


book comparable to, but more extensive than 
the p pattern analyses of primitive societies which _ Meee South: The I Isthmus of a. im 
she made in Patterns of Culture. By MicueL CovarRusIAs. New York: Alfred = 
The time has certainly come to take such a Knopf, 1946. Pp. xxviii + 427 + viii. 1 Bes 
Studies of national cultural patterns even though line drawings. 8 color plates. 93 photographic 
do not always have all the necessary evidence pilates. 50. 
and sometimes must depend on secondary Mesico South does not cover all of southern 
ources. One weak point in the present study 4 Mexico but centers, as the secondary i 
s the ‘repetition of certain remarks made by Suggests, ‘an area somewhat neglected by 
Geoffrey Gorer in his pioneer analysis of Japa- scholars, the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
“nese child- -training. It is doubtful, for example, easy to understand why the first printing of this 
_ whether it is a general trait of childhood train- iF book sold out rapidly. The clear, vigorous prose, 7 
_ ing in Japan to tell children not to walk on 2 illustrated with paintings and drawings by the + 
sills or to regard the house as dangerous. On x author and with photographs by Rose Covar- 
the contrary the house is a very safe place rubias and others, make it recreational reading. y 
_ protected by grandmother and by the deme As long as Covarrubias describes what he has | 
Nor do we ave evidence actually s seen, , interest remains high: his journey 


on! 


rescent booties which are worn alive b 
@ local girls as hair or dress decorations, the 
in any fetes which stresses national vale houses and costumes of the Indian village of 
‘patterns. It is still, unfortunately, true in the Cosoleacaque illustrated with a brightly colored Z 
8 of social studies that the simpler and ie painting, a word picture of Catholic saints ‘ a 
aa broader a generalization about behavior, the z native” (p. 42), a trip into the virgin jungles 
— likely it is to be in error when it comes _ with their wealth of plant and animal life. But 
to application to to the individual case. Japan has 1 when he makes substantial “use of secondary 
“ad a number of national traits, yet each region — sources in describing Indian groups, archeo- om 
has its own customs. The problem is to separate logical Stages or historical struggles, 
tS national traits such as stress on family f interest and sociological significance wane, 
- obligation from regional custom such as avoid- About half of the book is devoted to ol - 
vy «ing stepping on a lintel (about on a par with h hand observations, drawings, painting and alas 
not stepping on a sidewalk crack i in some regions graphs showing the present-day life and customs 
Western culture). The ‘everpresent danger of the Zapotec Indians on the “Pacific plains” — 
- to attribute national trait significance to a of the Isthmus. This is ; Covarrubias’ sont 
regional culture trait. At present the only way tion to the social scientist. 
“ to know the difference is to accumulate com- The ecological structure of | Juchitan, “a “a. 
Bee parative data on the basis of a series of fie! ‘do sprawling town of over 20,000 pure or nearly 
ha studies in different areas of the culture in pure Zapotec Indian inhabitants,” correspond a” 
: _—. So far these are lacking for Japan. as to the older pattern that was widely character- _ : 
Gentes anes wna and the Sword is | stic of Mexican cities both i in pre-Cortesian and 
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times. Those live in the center conflict Indian 
of town are “merchants and shopkeepers, the John Collier _ emphasizes the need for a more 

Ht etter’ families”; those who live away from the comprehensive and analytical study but also 
4 center are plebeian in social status. tidy image & says, “Tt i is my impression that such a | supersed- 

To the resident of Mexico City, a tehuana, i ing work may not be forthcoming for many 
and attractive a subject as a South Sea maiden After a brief aeoidniban of the colonial efforts — 
to an adolescent American” (p. 246). And yet at Indian education, Mrs. Adams discusses the — 
~ “to be slim in Pescara is a sign of poor > various programs of the federal | ‘government: i 
health and women compliment each other with, oo 1789- 1830, small subsidies to missionaries; 1830- rs 


‘How fat and luxuriant you look’” (p. 244). 1845, the Period of Removal, manual labor 


frankness of Zapotec women, their rather schools, ‘mostly controlled by missionaries; 1845- 
loose use of strong language, and their social 1870, ‘national expansion and military control 
and economic independence give them a posi- which almost exterminated the Indians; 1870 
tion of equality with men, and a self- reliance 1921, full federal “responsibility. During this 
that is unique in Mexico” (p. 339). There is, period, the Agency Boarding School was > 
however, a difference in the childhood Omran ¢ — under the theory that the Indian cul 


Me their friends and go to bed whenever sionary influence was it still j is, 
ire tired. Girls wear only red panties at home, of ‘these boarding ‘schools. were little short of 
a. stay close to their mothers, and when they Z forced labor camps under semi-penal conditions; a. 
out dress fully in tehuana was poor; discipline was tough; medi- 
2 costume. cal care was or nonexistent; corruption 
index to the economic acculturation of an In- 1921, under the dain system, tens of 
i dian community” (p. 283). The storekeeper a millions of acres of the best Indian lands got 
must keep in stock everything not locally made ee into the hands of the whites at criminally 
for which there is a demand. In a remote but prices. The Indians became continually 
oe prosperous Indian village he noted such im- © depraved, diseased, dependent, and worthless. — 
ported items as machetes, shovels, flashlights, The one bright note in this was the attempt of 
mousetraps, Chicago corned beef, canned Supt. Hailmann (1893-97) to displace the board- 
beer and mezcal. ing schools by public and day schools, but as 
In a discussion of anak amusements, late as 1926 over four-fifths of the students f 
‘Covarrubias makes the observation: “In recent were still in Agency schools. ‘school jail 
years the sports club and the labor and political was not abolished till 1927. 
organizations have provided an antidote to the i Partly as a result. of the Meriam Report of 
_ barroom, and now young men pass Sunday 1928, considerable improvement was made from 
playing soccer, baseball or basketball instead 3989 to 1933. This laid the foundation for the 
of going to church or getting drunk” (p. 305). Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, the a. 
glossary of terms, a detailed bibliography socially intelligent attempt to make the Indian 
and an index are helpful additions. eee an active participant in working out his own 
a - Students who are interested in making larger & destiny in relation to the culture of his white 
4 use of documentary pictures can get many sug- _ “brothers.” It was directed by John Collier, — 
gestions from Covarrubias. who had devoted many years to the study of 
S. HAYNER Indian affairs, and Harold Ickes, one of our 
University of Washington ablest administrators. Space prevents an ade- 
quate review of their achievements, but it is an 
American Indian Education: Government — inspiring story to all who have faith in democ- 
Schools and Economic By EVELYN ‘racy. The death rate fell 53 per cent; in 1944 
Apams. Introduction by JoHN only quarter as many school children had 
New York: Press, 1946. trachoma as in 1932; schools were greatly im- 
xiv + 122. 22. $2. proved | both as to personnel and program; en- 
ai The author calls her book a “skeletal outline” rollment increased greatly and illiteracy” de- We 
of the varying to resolve the by 1940, 60 per cent of the employees 
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in the Indian Service were Between it not for its pretentious title 
«932 and 1944 the total income from all live- face, this collection of short stories could = 
stock increased fifteen times. Instead of left for the literary critics to ) evaluate. But Miss 
a annual land loss to the Indians of two million "Strode has seen fit to claim for it a social and 
which had prevailed since 1887, there educational significance that should certainly 
eae a gain of over three million acres in oo go unchallenged. The stories are intended — 
= period. Perhaps the most significant change to serve as supplementary reading in 
iy was the replacement of paternalism by Indian in sociology, psychology, social work, etc. Says — 
self- -government and responsibility. Miss Strode, “They will . make the 
The Indians can still make many valuable of social insight a pleasurable « experience.’ =a 
ae contributions to our culture if the policies of | That insight into social matters can be ac- ac- 
the Reorganization Act are honestly and intel- quired by any form of vicarious symbolic ex- 
ligently carried out. Unfortunately, there "perience is still to be proved. That it could 
| already some indications that this may not possibly be acquired by the reading of the short 
happen. Cultures are stable and stubborn and stories in this collection should, however, be 
is an open question whether our pattern of readily apparent. The twenty-six stories in this ' 
_ exploitive destruction of the Indian cultures — volume have in common a somewhat sentimental _ 
really has been reversed. We have made a good concern for the plight of society’ s less fortunate Be 
with the Indians under the Reorganization or ‘more incompetent members , and most of 
= _ Act; it would be a shame not to carry on. 
4 Oxford, Ohio if they are to be stories and not documents, 
The Negro People in America. _ By tored views of some persons or social ‘circum- 
s APTHEKER, with an introduction by Doxey stances that are markedly atypical. 
WILKERson. New York: International In dramatizing, an author necessarily select 
lishers, 1946. Pp. 80. $r. 25. from all the things that go to make up a human 
: In this book, Dr. Aptheker aianiiein an evalua- __ being or a life situation those few that are perti- 
tion of Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma, nent to his story. . To imagine that “social ie 
Pos He concludes that Dr. Myrdal’s philosophy is sight” can be secured through the © gl 
superficial and erroneous, his historiography stories, short or long, is thus to.ignore the 


demonstrably false, his ethics vicious, and, there- artificiality of the storytelling process. The - 
= function of a story is to entertain. A story can- 


ae in any significant measure inform or other- 
a educate, Miss Strode and some others to — 


20th Century Political Thought, ‘Edited by 


they do not provide symbolic representations of ‘i 
ie socially significant facts. As all stories must do, ee 


fore, his weak, m tical, and dan erous! 

alte 

etal evaluation i is alleged to be etd upon Marxism. 
ae __ However, in the introduction it is claimed 
“The Negro people are oppressed because 

the rulers of our society find it highly profitable 


: 2: to oppress them. In terms of fundamental mo- 
tivations, the explanation of the Negro question S. Roucex. New York: Philosophical 
is as simple as that . . .” (p. 8). Apetheker never Library. 1946. 655 pp. $6. ¥ 
os - repudiates this naive position, with its complete This is a collection of 28 articles by 27 


disregard of the institutional character of anti- 
Bes: Negro discrimination. Consequently, the effect 
_ of several valid points which Aptheker makes — 
against Myrdal is vitiated. 
ae The approach taken in this book is not, in 
reviewer's a Marxist one. 
Wayne University are 
‘Social Insight hrough Stories. Edited by 


sovereignty, growth of 


authors, two of them by Dr. Roucek. The 


the volume involves (1) a topical treatment 
of significant developments in the general field, 
and (2) a survey of political thought in nine * 
_ special areas of the world, not counting soviet 


communism, fascism, and naziism, which come % 


Among the other topics weet) are various 


forms of collectivism, changing concepts of 
nationalism, imputed 


» 


roles of political élites, international law, reli- 


gion, geopolitics, 3 
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- oy opinion and propaganda. ‘The spate areas in- The Faith of a Liberal, By Morris R. CoHEN. | 
e clude the Far East, Latin America, Britain, — net New r York: Henry Holt It and Company. 1946. a k 
France, Scandinavia, and other of Europe. ‘This contains of reprints of 
d t essays by its distinguished author on the general 
“€ ence to the others, except that ‘teva in the _ subject of Liberalism, covering a period from 
d 


assignment of fields and topics. Consequently © ; the close of the first World War to the early j 
the volume is not an integrated body of subject- 1940 ’s. Within the author’ S perspective a great s 
“matter, and it must therefore be appraised as a variety of subjects is included, as law, 
collection of essays. As would be expected, these economics, politics, science, literature, philos- 
Be differ greatly in value and significance. On the ophy and education. There is displayed in all 

_ basis of purely personal impressions nine of the es these fields not only a breadth and depth of a 
essays may be rated as excellent, five as poor, _ erudition, but also a vital contact with reality. 
and the other 14 as coming between these ex- a Moreover, despite the wide range of interest, 
the whole work is given a unity through Pro- 
Emphasis falls “on political ‘thought in the fessor Cohen’s concept of liberalism as a way 
conventional sense. Only a few of the authors of life and thought. It apparently means to him 
have the grounding in sociology and social rationality, tolerance, freedom and humane sym-— 
theory to analyze political ideas in terms of pathy. The chief obstacles to such qualities of 
their cultural and institutional contexts. This 4 mind are dogma and prejudice, and these are — 

- may account in part for the virtual omission e vigorously attacked wherever they appear in 
of important topics. The impact of specialized law, science, religion or other fields. Sei Aaa 
social movements on political action is but inet An adequate coverage of the rich content of © ek 

jittle recognized. Party organization in demo-— essays in this volume is not possible in 
cratic countries is hardly mentioned. There are brief review. One may indicate only few 
_ fragmentary discussions of special-interest clues, In the essay on Three Great Judges— 
groups but no adequate treatment of their role Holmes, Brandeis and Cardozo he etontrasts 
political democracies. Despite considerable Holmes’ defense of freedom of thought with 

attention to education and public opinion in outworn individualism. Brandeis and Car-_ 
politics, the crucial role of the priv. ate ‘citizen a dono are much more aware of modern economic | 
and the movements: to enhance power realities, and the need for a modification of 

through organization are nowhere recognized. classical economic theories. The politico-eco- 

_ True, the volume does not pretend to be an ~ nomic essays reveal the author as favorable iy 
original contribution on these or other topics, to some type of evolutionary socialism, free 

i but it does purport to offer a balanced survey _ from the dogmas of communism. There are <a ; 

of political thought in the wanes century, forthright criticisms of the legal disposal of the 7 


which it obviously fails to Sacco-Vanzetti case, and of the handling of the 
i” On top of all this the book swarms with , Bertrand Russell affair by the New York Board a 
im typographical errors, aud some of the chapters — e of Higher Education. On the subject of Ameri- 
are marred by grammatical errors. Evidently no can_ literature Professor Cohen rejects the | 
provision was*made for expert copy- and proof vogue of economic determinism in literary criti- 
reading. = = cism, so prevalent a few decades ago. On the 
_ <7 For all these faults, however, the book has a =: other hand, he has a great liking for Parring- 
certain value. It gives at least some notion of ton’s Main Currents in American Thoug 
recent developments in 1 the several ‘fields There are e also stimulating but critical essay 
covered. Moreover, the essays by David Fell- on Dante and Heine. The discussions of Educa 
man on Racism, M. Q. Sibley on Modern Uni- tion might well be pondered by those who today 
en versalism, P. B. Potter on International Law, are concerned with the revamping of college 
: a G. S. Fettee on Politics and Semantics, and curricula. In this field he holds that some com: 
ae some feur or five others are excellent discus- promise can be effected between democratic — 
sions, Whether, in terms of its stated objectives, : trends and the classical tradition. Very appro- xe 
bn the volume will prove acceptable as a textbook — - ~Priately the author contends for the importance 
or as an “informative introduction” for the lay 
™ reader i is in reviewer ’s open to doubt. to ‘independent ‘thinking, than as an aca- 
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AMERICA’ AN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL 


of Anglican tradition through Wes. 
= _ tual Love of God to Baseball as a National Re- of ley brothers, Whitefield, Coke, and Asbury, was Mg 
pr ligion! The latter is not so facetious as it sounds, exhibited, (1) Free grace in opposition to Cal- ie 

for it suggests (a la William James) that if vin’s predestination, (2) Free will for man as - 
only Moscow and New York could meet up in - apposed to the fate of environment, (3) Me- ‘eRe 
; the World Series, things might go better in the _ thodical religious devotion and, (4) a moral 
4 Peace “Conference. Acute comments are made passion typically illustrated in the Social Creed 
ae upon the tribal aspects of Zionism, and a som- - of 1908, an attack on ‘corporate sins which later 
ber, though not devastating, appraisal is made won American protestantism to revolt, reform 
of the Darker Side of Religion. The volume con- st and reconstruction. = 
cludes with a mildly hopeful discussion of The — _ The book opens with a strong statement as 
_ Future of American Liberalism, Altogether a te to faith and practice of the Jews and another — 


fi: good book for sociologists who are not immune for the Orthodox Christians. He points to the S 


4 


from the intellectual sins ‘so skillfully deplored three strands of Jewish life which bind “the 
ArtTHuR Evans Woop The first strain was from the Israelite and 
ty of Jewish prophet, Amos, on inequalities and how 
they dwarf the souls of men and nations; 
The Christian Heritage i America. a. By GEORGE Micah, warning against the financial control apt 
Hepuey. New York: to strangle life in a metropolis; Isaiah, quick in 
1946. Pp. 172. $2. condemning the arrogance and brutality of ones 
In fifteen eloquent but own upper strata of society; and Jeremiah, 
author, a scholar, research man and teacher of pleading for the human person against military 
applied religion, gives. the reader the best bal- ambition. The second strand was from the 


resume of the various religions in America priesthood which assumed leadership; and the 


yet written. Of the Liberal he says, “Academi- third strand from the apocalyptists who fought 


oo are familiar with what they describe as a rear guard action in defense of am oe 


with the fact that the mass of the public has According to Hedley, the Baptist an to tote a 


oe yet learned objectively to enquire, and that American heritage is a religious basis for demo- Jae 
therefore it tends yet to distrust the findings — cratic action, democratic group life plus separa- 4 
objective enquiry. ” (p. 130)... . Techniques tion of church and state; the Presbyterians, an 


” being learned, however, and the critical emphasis on God as law, discipline as a religious 


conscience is becoming aware that ‘ “intellectual practice, and the training of the intellect, a 

fuzziness and practical indecision are forbidden — sacred function of the believing community. The % 
to those whose primary canon is intellectual shift of the seat of authority from the church P 

Under “Qutside The noble works to implicit faith marks the 


“When we gave "dignity to ‘the: of souls by = 


good theologians we are Catholic.” Also -univer- empowering laymen to discover | their own lead- 


Lo sality is well taught and eagerly practiced by ers and consecrate them; worship taking to the - 


‘ Catholic Christians. But above all else orderli- — field, as it were. He quotes John Milton saying © 
a ness is the badge of the western Catholicism. | ew: 1644 A.D., “Whoever knew Truth put to the e 
si09 We are Catholics “in the permanent framework worse in a free and open encounter.” As those — 
of our thought.” who despised creedal statement, but relied im- 
To o Anglican and Episcopalian the author plicitly what the scripture teaches, the 
- cords centrality of group prayer and devotion - Disciples hold pre-eminence while the Quakers as 
ee accompanied with a rare breadth and freedom c -pacifists and silent worshipers keep to the inner 
Be in intellectual and philosophical preference for or personal ‘insight as germane for all believers. _ 
individuals, for “England has shown that a na- ead The treatise goes beyond the sectarians to > 


eK tional church can endure and can be an effective — - broad appreciation of rll, and he develops chap- 
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As indicated by the sub-title, this document 


i 7 Science Research Council (no date). No price 


i 
BOOK REVIEWS 
ee lower limit of old age: (a) the personal ne 
_ elderly persons apply to themselves and their 
= of students at Mills College, Oakland, reactions to what others call them; cultural 
California, where the author is in the field of _ definitions such as retirement age, and employ- Fe, ri 
4, - Social Ethics after having taught for some years ment policy; (c) - standard tests of changes of 
at Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley. Here — _ physical, mental and personality traits. _Com- — 


4 understanding of the human soul, a deep ~ parative studies of old people in different cul- _ 


loyalty at once to religion and to country plus tural settings are outlined by Leo Simmons and 
“ne a scholarship handled with superb linguistic art. Talcott Parsons in Chapter III. From what has og 


a? ‘The book is timely and will fill a pressing % already been done by Simmons ‘it is evident that a 
need in the following areas of experience: ; 


old persons in other times and 
an youth seek the basis for later critical — ~ One of the most important parts of the as ie 
study of religious faith and practice. (3) In ¥ port is Chapter V by five contributors, rather a 
adult groups impatient with research and yet effectively outlining projects having to do with +4 
hopeful of seeing beneath the surface of our - social relationships as such. These include — 
medley of orders, sects, systems, communions, studies of changes of family relationships fol- 
and institutionalized points of view. _ ab wie Fd lowing loss of employment, death of mate, 
_BLAKEMAN failing health. Special attention is given 
University of Michigan quiry into the statistically important elderly 
Sis widows. Later parts of the chapter deal with 
ocial Adjustment in O Age, A Research Bowes. (Hertha Kraus), leisure and recreation - at 2 
Planning Report. By the Sub-committee on (George Lawton) and old-age movements (Jud- 


Social Adjustment in Old Age of the Social — 


Science Research Council, New York: Social | "There has 


indicated. ment opportunities for the aged. In Chapter vi 
Clark ‘Tibbitts and Otto Pollak outline care- 
fully some / ways of discovering just what rela- | 


tions there are between age and employment 


_ problems of social adjustment in the later years practices together with contributory factors. In 

- of life. It is a collection of papers by twenty _ Chapter VII seven contributors deal with social 

different contributors plus a bibliography of and financial problems of retirement, stressing 

429 titles. Topical headings are used through- the study of attitudes of persons both before © vs 

_ out and there is a useful index, but otherwise — and after retirement, with a view to discovering = 

= the reader is left to find his own way through » Te factors are associated with good adjust- (hee 
a lot of overlapping material not as well | inte- _ ments. The last chapter, by eight contributors, — 

grated as might be desired. deals with personality, intelligence, and mental 


collection is rather uneven in style and 
The most serious criticism of the Report is 
” 
nite procedures, while others leave the reader lavs gross carelessne 
to work out his own methods of attacking the 
problems formulated. 
In the first chapter ‘Mrs. Cavan 
On the whole, this should be a very: va 
summarizes available statistical data concerning 4 f 1 adjustment and 
the population sixty years of age and over. In | students of personal a 
social” ‘relations. “students: who ‘use it wil 
chapter IV Philip Hauser and Irene Taeuber tock 
a suggest further demographic studies. By com- su er eye-strain and will rebel agains 3 
Dining the hypotheses and date on pages 8, 23, "importance to have been more carefully pro- _ 
2 10, and one may set up a very interesting 
Chapter ITI, by Mrs. Cavan and ‘Talcott 
‘Parsons, offers three criteria ‘defining the 


is intended to stimulate and guide research into 


the mimeographed is clear an 
relatively free from errors. (are: 


_ integration. This document is of sufficient : 
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University of America ‘Press, 1945. Pp. 1- 124. long study. 


SS Father Lauerman presents a very illuminating more often than their colleagues from secular. 
study of Catholic students of Schools of Social schools, ‘the total group of students were 
Work, confining himself to their knowledge stronger their statement of the ‘Church’s 

the area of Catholic philosophy and ethics.” As Position than they were on spontaneous “proof” — 
_ a setting for presentation of his original data, oof that position. “The study revealed that the 
he reviews the Catholic point of view in relation _ group had a lower standard of knowledge 


Catholic Education for Social Work, Catholic Schools of Social Work were “Right” 


to general education, the relationship of the Was expected, and precisely lower hn the 


$ seven accredited Catholic Schools of Social Catholic Schools of social work in theix state- 


Work to this point of view, and to ‘general de- of purpose implicitly propose to provide 


_ velopment of "professional | Schools of Social to their students.” Father Lauerman accerdingly _ 
a, ork. He attempts to answer such questions presents a method for overcoming such lacks. — 
Bs, as: “Does the Catholic school of social work — The plan involves no decrease in the amount of — 
_ preserve or increase the ability in a student — time given to professional subjects but more — 
to give a reason for the faith that is in him? 7 intensive integration of the Catholic philosophy 
Is he able to declare correctly Catholic doctrine : through credit courses and required non-credit 
to social week aad is he elle to support and extra- curricular work. What seems to be 
his statements with reasonable proofs? To what £ needed now is another study, done with equal — cae 
degree—is he capable of presenting and devotion, of the knowledge and con- 
_- social doctrine and ethics to his clients, his  viction social work students acquire in relation ey, 
er fellow workers and his fellow ~~. <a’ _ to the profession of social work. This will be — 
most elaborately developed section of much more difficult since philosophy and prac- 
the study is based on one part of a four-part tice in this area are still evolving and still open — 
schedule, “designed to secure information about _ to discussion. However, such a study would ee 


the individual’s knowledge and conviction on highly relevant for ‘both non-Catholic and 
the general topics of—Relhgion, Man’ s Final Catholic schools and I believe Father 
oe, Law, Freedom, The Family, The Church, has developed a method w which can be u useful i 
The’ State, Economic Society, The Problem of such 
and The Virtues of Prayer and Purity.” G. CRANEFIELD 
The students were asked to give a statement 

conviction on each of the forty-six points 


s included in these topics, and then to submit — 
tae “Proof” of the statement. The replies Oe of the American Family Magazine Book 

ninety” Catholic students, seventy-two per cent Foundation.) Edited by Ray V. Sowers 
of whom were graduated from Catholic Schools JOHN W. ‘MULLEN. ‘The Eugene Hugh Pub- 

5 eS and twenty-eight per cent from secular schools, _lishers, Inc., Chicago, 1946. Pp. 237. $3. ae 
were by Father Lauerman as “right, Understanding and the Family isa 


Before the analysis 


Sag Father Lauerman. This material in the study | of marriage 

ae drawn from The New Catholic Dictionary, the In another sense it is a symposium which pre 

a Catholic Encyclopedia and a variety of Catholic sents the ideas of specialists in the various — { 

eo ae authorities. This is extremely interesting reading “aspects of marriage and family life. The book 

for the non- Catholic. Also interesting is a study is definitely not designed as a text, though — 
of the sample replies judged “Right, Wrong or doubtless teachers of courses i 
_ Insufficient.’ ” Armed with preliminary state- marriage and the family will find that ite acumen im 
of the Catholic doctrine, the non- seful collateral materi 
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ships, There are fifteen chapters, each one being Michigan State College 


written by a different person. Thus each chapter 
— constitutes an independent essay. The writers — The Family. By ERNEST W. BURGESS and Har- — 


are specialists in their respective fields and J. Locke. New York: American Mis 

_ though they do not report the results of original © _ Company, 1945. Pp. xv + 800. $4.25. 
research their writings reflect | a high | degree of Textbooks bearing the word “Family” on es 
by objectivity and competence. In some cases asin their covers flow from the presses. Some are oe ac - 
chapter dealing with the teaching of 


recently married, successful experiences are ae the undergraduate student. Some 


_ described. As a whole the chapters show evi- present the best scientific knowledge to Gate, 
a of a consistent trend toward objective 
= of marriage and family relationships. the average student i is bored by complexity, the __ 
The underlying assumption in the book is that complex picture is still the truer Picture. 


utilized. Education and twenty years the senior author has been build- 
: = are the means by which such information _ ing scientific sociology while many others talked ee 
is made useable to members of the family. The about the proper method. For him any method _ 
process of individuation (page 22) which is < was good which got scientific results. The book — 
going on in the modern world makes the need f is packed with results including the findings of 
_ other disciplines than sociology. But the em- 
crucial “question seems to be, according to the phasis is resolutely sociological and in this area 


views presented in Chapter Six “Two Views of the sociologist need not be ashamed of 
the Family,” can the process of making family science. 


life happier for members individually be con- § The theme of the book is the transition of 
tinued without decreasing their sense of social the family from institutional to companionship _ 
_ obligation. Stated in other words “it is a battle organization. The methodology while eclectic — 
of the material and sensual against the spiritual avowedly stresses typology. In appendix A, p. ‘ 
and moral, of individual satisfaction versus 2 756, the fifteen ideal types (often dichotomous) ; 
‘social welfare” (page 93). By commonly used are listed. The book 


One must judge this volume not as a text or + fitted with case studies, tables, charts and maps ae 


as a book of reading but as a symposium by _ based largely on the facts “of the American a 5 


specialists. The various chapters indicate » Scene. A chapter on the Chinese Family and one 
accomplishment to date in the broad field of 
education and counselling in marriage relations evitions from the analysis 
and at the same time outline the problems and - 
opportunities that now confront workers in The book is organized into four 
these areas. The book, therefore, will ‘be of cerned with respectively (1) the family in so- 
special interest to them. To the general reader cial change, (2) the family and personality de- Pig 7 


a Fy it offers a source of reliable information about velopment, (3) family organization, (4) ae 


what | is being done “to solve” the problem of disorganization and reorganization. The appendix 
Py marriage and family life, and suggests the prob- — contains up-to-date schedules; namely, the 
able developments of such activities in the fu- “Marriage Prediction Schedule, 7 the “Marriage BS 
4 ture. The content of the volume clearly indicates Adjustment Form” and the “Scale for Rating | 
that the nature and scope of problems in mar- Family Integration and Adaptability.” Instruc- i je ” 
& riage and family life require the cooperative tions are given so that readers can comune their — a 
efforts of the school, the church, the professional own ‘scores, and interpret them with due caus 
services of men in law and medicine, and the tion. 
aid of social workers and counsellors in domestic _ There are various distinctive features to the | 
problems. In view of the recent 2a > in respect to content. The rural family and ~ 
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- On the other hand, historical an 


background material is not pre- bors their exposition without a sharp focus 
sented although the authors reveal constantly family behavior. It is not 
thei familiarity with such material. Personality that these are classificatory concepts having 2 4 


pet development is discussed in the abstract, but — little more explanatory value than the — 
parent-child relationship fails to receive the _ tivist concepts now out of fashion. 
— consideration often given in family text- as It is from the student point of view that the : + 


books. There is stres8 on process rather book is most vulnerable. The text is not inspir- 
problems. While mobility accommodations and ing reading. The lazier student will object to Eo 
ae crises and disruption are analyzed there is no the massing of statistical detail to prove a fairly ig 
surviving trace of the “divorce evil” approach obvious point and suspect that material was 
of past ‘ecades. A competent, uptodate used because available. Such students will harass 


i 
_ chapter deals with the effects of war on family _ instructors with the old question, “What are we 2 f 
Gees life. The final chapter on family reorganization — supposed to know for the examination?” Some 


4 = a good survey | of reconstructive move- will sense the occasional platitude (p. 379). Yet 
ments and methods involving security, educa- even the lazy student may gain respect if 
‘tion and counseling. Here to the reviewers mind, affection for sociology being confronted with a F g 

_ however, there is an underestimate of the ideo- vast compilation of facts rather th . = 
logical incompatibility of certain groups in the coated theories. The rich and well chosen case [ 

family life movement. Good scientists and good "history material compensates and gives reality 
_ Catholics agree better on glittering generalities and vividness to factual analysis without leaving | 


- than on means to ends. Special mention ae an impression of distortion or sugar-coating. — 


These are uneven in that creep of their have written 

ae into summaries. Suggestions for dreary mechani- sociological terms one of the most scholarly, - -. 

comparisons appear side by side with bril- comprehensive and scientific accounts of family 


liant proposals worthy of the attention of any behavior which todate 

research-minded sociologist. CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
Fundamentally any sensible evaluation of a University of Minnesota 
book must be with reference to some defined 
purpose. book is a apparently written for You Marry. By EveLyn MILLs. Boston: t! 

sociology and sociologists rather than for stu- D. C. Heath and 450 

dents. From this point of view there is much _— $2. 40. 
to command admiration and interest. The so- A marriage ok 
-ciology of the American family is brought to- Treating, as it usually does, such 
“gether as an authoritative compilation, The topics as sex adjustment, —— 


concepts of familism and integration are ‘sharp - of home ownership, care of pregnant women, 

‘i ened and refined. Probably the most novel and 2 child training, etc., it must, nevertheless, achieve — 

fom sociological contribution of the book some unity and coherence. Science has no 

is found in the chapter on marital success. F. answers as yet for some of the most insistent 4 te 

‘There is a brilliant analysis of various criteria ry queries of its readers—and yet answers must gg 

me. g marital success and a suggestion for the use forthcoming, however untrustworthy at the pres- q mde 
Ee a success profile rather than single scores. % ent time. Still another of its problems is to  &§ 

‘The book is enriched by findings from the re- offer counsel which is not too general and 
search work of both authors. The reviewer was obvious in an area in which advice must vary _ - an 
however, in ‘not finding Sys with the cultural and personal characteristi 
tematic account of the Burgess-Wallis study of of the reader. pr 
engaged couples including an exposition of the Considering ‘these difficulties, Wher Te 
new prediction and adjustment scales presented — Marry will rank among the best books of its a 
_in the appendix. Perhaps a forthcoming publica- kind. It is solid in content and skillful ay in 
_ tion will supplement the previous article _and presentation. The authors have incorporated 

the present text. While the four wishes of W. I. me a great body of research findings in various 2 de 
=. Thomas have held an honored place among the fields relating to the family. While the book tu 


concepts of American Sociology, the de- covers wide ‘of topics, it 
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— It is precisely in the interpretation of 
family. interaction that the sociologists 


the most, and Ernest W. Burgess the second 
most, frequently-cited author will give some 
clue to the sociological slant of the book. It is, 


nection with classes and discussion groups 


churches, and settlements. 


family living. The fact that Willard Waller is 


Trouble. Eart Lomon Koos. 

New York: King’ 's Crown 


incidentally, Waller’s insights into processes of Mr. Koos ‘spent two yea years in an intensive 


2 courtship, of marriage solidarity and conflict — 
the general tone of the in one New York City block. His problems — 


that are widely cited; 
book differs from Waller’ s writings. 

_ The book is divided into four parts: Antici- 
pating Marriage; What it Means to be Married; 


‘ 


out 


study of 62 unbroken, low-income families living 5 . 


were: Into what “troubles” do such 
fall? By what means do they attempt to get 


of trouble? What factors are associated 


J The Making of a Family; and Family Life _ with their success or failure? What are the Ty 


esterday, Today, and Tomorrow. Some of — 


& a “What You Bring What are the “effects” 


“effects” on the internal life of these families? — 
on their relations to 


to Marriage”; “Love Enough to | On”; other families and to “organized groups? 


Facts of Life”; “Morality Makes Sense”; “Just 
Married”; “When Crises Come”; “Facts and 


this book. Available data made possible the ae 
selection of a census tract relatively free a 


Married and to Whom”; “Marriage and studies, one made by the author of 


Feelings about Divorce”; “Where Babies Come “ 
2: From”; “What it Means to be Parents”; a _ within the tract, of a representative block. Then ‘= 
a mailbox enumeration, a random drawing of | 


81 family interviews yielded a 


“Family Life and Religious Living” and so on. 
Ernest W. Burgess wrote a foreword and 


“an append contains the Marriage Prediction 


Scale of Burgess and Cottrell and also a list one child each, willing to co-operat a 
is evident that Mr. Koos must have 
The authors are exceptionally | successful in as skillful interviewer to establish without prepa- 

he presentation of their subject matter. The ration or “authority,” 


& Marriage” and Family Counseling Services. 


‘extremes in its population variables,” and, 


sample of 62 unbroken families with at least ca 


a relationship which was 


4 _ Style is simple, personal, and above all concrete, continued for two years and which yielded a 
with many specific illustrations. The provocative mass” of intimate details about the lives of | 
questions at the beginning of each | chapter, , the these people. He also worked out some practical 


excellent cartoons of Wyncie King, the numer- 


- devices for or ganizing his data. He defined his 


ous check lists and tests are all devices which Pas terms with some care and utilized the term 


facilitate communication. 


The moral emphases of the book include the of questions” 


en for premarital chastity, a liberal attitude _ 
towards birth control, divorce, employment of 
married” women, and an overall faith in the 


as defined. Hence his “pre-established frame-— 


yielded not only easily 
 tabulable items, but verbatim statements cap- 
able of classification in the light of theoretical - ; 


democratic companionship family. A tone of Koos found only five out of 62 families 1 that 


_ optimism pervades the book. It derives in part 
emphasis on “normal” adjustment 
exclusion of even miidly ma- 
terials; in part from the “constructive” ap- a 
| Proach, ie., never stating a problem without 
- As books on education for marriage increase — 
in number, they will undoubtedly become more 
specialized. No one book can ser e all 
degrees of emancipation from the mores, ma- 
| turity, education. As indicated in the foreword, 2 
m this book will prove useful to young people | 
i whether they read it on a ii own or in con- es 


can serve all ages, — 


experienced no “troubles” either before or 
during the 24 months of study. (A “trouble” : ik 
was distinguished fr from the ordinary “es exigencies eine 
of low income, crowding, etc. It was “some- — 752 
thing you aren’t used to handling” with sharp- — i 
ened insecurity and the necessity of gre Be 
new action patterns.) The troubles were classi- 
fied according to “initiating causes” and related . 
to the families’ “adequacy of organization.” 
From this. it appeared “that the less 
the organization of the family the more frequent | 
and important are the interpersonal problems 


as causes of trouble.” he 
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of adequacy w were: (1) mutual their important theoretical issues of matura- 
-awareness and acceptance of personal roles, tion, structural-functional relationships, develop- 
ee common definition of the good of the mental “laws,” and so forth. Partly because it 
family, (3) the ‘finding of ‘satisfaction within reflects the very exciting research areas of ex- 
the family unit, and (4) a sense of direction perimental embryology, partly because its dis- — 
with movement in keeping with this; eco- coveries have so deeply penetrated all of syst 
nomic or educational level as such. psychology, _ Carmichael’ s treatment of 
os Bo In the district where these 62 families oe 
were many “health and welfare agencies.” But 
in general the families avoided institutionalized is certainly the most comprehensive chapter, not 
services. This avoidance, incidentally, extended only in factual materials, and bibliographical 
to the clergy and the politician. Koos suggests — _ annotation, but also in its synthesis of experi- | 
that this may be due to the American cult mental detail, critical evaluation, and — 
? of success and the disgrace of being in trouble. implication. Some of the later chapters in the — 
_ Intra-family effects of troubles included Manual approach, and possibly reach this “yard- 
_ changes in dominance, role evaluation, discipline, Stick, others fall quite aan. Indeed, 
activity, and home ‘routine. Better-than- 
average families cut off many of their outside : ree ‘of materials presented s so clearly and ¥ 
contacts. Below-average families suffered less systematically in this chapter. 
Pa te displacement, perhaps they were already more Logical in sequence and a close competitor 
_ isolated and had less to lose. bis to Carmichael’s contribution is that of Gesell, 
‘a general, this study is reminiscent of the ier the ontogenesis of human behavior. This | 
earlier work by Angell, Cavan, and Ranck, — ‘might well have followed immediately as chap- 
both as to methods and to findings. It ‘is ater III. As usual, this author presents = 


— 


modest, but bit of ociological Te- supplementary concepts and -experimental data 


Od = 


of Child Edited and experimental embryology. aspects of 


has already taken its dae le as a “must” on moo tensive literature on the neonate, Seal 
reference shelf in the several fields of develop- physiologically, and psychologically. 
mental behavior. It also provides, for the first hee There are several very welcome innovations 
r,: a _ time, a textbook adequate to the advanced 'evel in the Manual, providing materials not usually _ 
of college instruction. In particular, students found in the average child psychology texts. 
of genetic psychology will rejoice in a single 5 Cruikshank has added, at last, the “missing — 
volume which synthesizes the phylogenetic, hu- — comparative chapter” on animal infancy. An- . 


I 
( 
t 


te ontogenetic, ethnological, the normal and ¥ other most stimulating contribution (Mead), 
the clinical, the factual and the theoretical ma- covers the recent ethnological studies of chil- 

terials i in this eclectic realm. Even where recourse — dren. These latter materials clearly reveal two a 

te all original sources must continue, as in sem- problems—the necessity of increased co-opera- Ss 

inars and research, there is much to be gained - tive research, and of reducing the present diss 

_ through the critical summaries of nineteen dis- parity i in techniques and interpretations to some 

tinguished authorities in as many fields. common denominator. 


Lae 


The first chapter, on ‘methods (J. E. Ander- third innovation is a specialized chapter 
son), | gives a good historical orientation and pro- on character development (V. Jones). The au- — 
an excellent background for critical evalua- thor interweaves various intrinsic characters 


of the manifold types of research in a istics of needs and motivations, 


~~ 


jan discusses environmental factors in ‘growth 


_ 
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Intelligence, | as os by standard in the sense is a occurrence. 

- These factors range from geophysical influences _ But when that area is China the event i 3 
socio-economic status and family constella-— tremendous significance; it foretells the closure 

tion. one of the great gaps remaining in our knowl- 

‘Learning is discussed by N. L. Munn, edge of world population. Population in Modern 
as usual, compresses an enormous experimental China is therefore an important book, if for 

‘jiterature into a very “concentrated form. All no other reason than that it records a decade 
types and levels of learning are exhaustively — of cens4s activity and progress. Between 1932 | 
’ illustrated, but one misses such incidental theo- and 1942 ten small censuses were completed me 
retical discussions as were included in the au- lovalities in seven different provinces. 
- thor’s own developmental text. One is also a last and largest of these, the Kunming Lake — 


little surprised at the omission of some fairly _ region census, which covered one large city ae 2 


_ important titles on infant discrimination learn- = and four hsien, was conducted under the di- tall 
a Both types of omission are far more striking Th° Institute of Census Research of Tsing Hua 
in Jersild’s chapter on emotion. Considering Uni versity. Benefiting from the experiences 

the scope and importance of this topic, so brief — _ gained in the earlier censuses, the enumeration __ 

and purely factual a treatise is disappointing. : in the Kunming Lake region embodied a syste- y . oe 
Be comparable criticism holds for Goodenough’s matic attempt to adapt modern procedures | to a F 
chapter on measurement of mental growth. This the social context in the areaa 
is a good résumé of theory and methodology, Be The book reports and interprets the findings pe 

_ but the average reader would profit from analyti- of the ten enumerations. Sex, age, size of family, — a 

cal dissection of a few specific test items and 7, density, births, deaths, marriages, occupations, es: “ig 
less restricted bibliography. The’ ‘discussion and migration are ‘treated in detail. The census 
of adolescent behavior (Dennis) also forms a data on the last two items, occupations and © 
_ telatively y short chapter, but in this case brevity Be: migration, are supplemented by materials from x: 

reflects a real dearth of experimental work at a number of specific researches. Particular - at- 
original sources. Deas tention is given to the effects of war on in- 
‘In contrast, McCarthy leaves few gaps in if,  dustrialization, cost of living, labor turnover, 
her exhaustive analysis of speech development. — and population redistribution. A short chapter 


Lewin’s contribution is an excellent condensa- on policy concludes the 77 pages of text. . The 


psychology, and might logically have followed | While for the most part the materiale ar ; 
3 chapter I as a general theoretical qdeatstion handled carefully and critically, there appear —< MG 

to all of behavioral development. be one or two lapses into negligence. Sum- 
a The final three chapters combine a valuable -marizing data on sex distribution for nine cen- 


cluster of special topics, each comprehensively excluding the Kunming Lake region 


tion of the principal concepts in topological appendix contains 45 pages of tables. 


; treated, on feeble-minded children (Doll), gifted sus, the author arrives at a weighted mean sex > 
— ratio of 112.7 males 100 females, which is 


unevenness in quality is doubtless inevitable, too is found. This, the author feels, is 
an inclusion of all the areas of genetic interest‘ “normal” | for “any large population” such, yor! ath 
would necessitate a second volume. All things example, as thet of the United States and of 
4 considered, the most severe critic must, never- New Zealand. No recognition is given the fact 
theless, conclude that this new Manual is with- a that these Western populations are affected 
out peer in the field of develop-_ recent heavy immigrations. Again, the pre- 
mental behavior  ponderance of females at birth is curious, To 
explain. these several aspects of sex composi- 
_ tion the author reasons that females, though 
born in larger numbers than males, die at higher 
= in Modern China. By TA rates and thus are exceeded by males in the 
University of Chicago, 1946. advanced ages. Not only is this argument at 
odds with all other observations of sex differ- 
census-taking ences in mortality, it t is contradicted by the 
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own life tables (Tables 36 and 37) . actually as satisfactory as. the whine 
a peculiar sex ratios are very likely due them to be, and secondly, whether they actually is 
ither to gross inaccuracies in enumeration 0 or do represent the multi-national pattern. Regard- — 
to the operation of special circumstances. tare ing Switzerland, the popular beliefs” ‘seem to 

‘dt is also disconcerting to find the data on bear out the author’s contentions: ‘it is tradi- 
irths to couples classified by age of wife and tionally believed to be a happy solution for the — 
_ education of husband ‘interpreted as births by several nationalities composing it, and one could | 
{ - education of wife (p. 30 and Table 20). rybetanels agree that it comes quite close to the program — 

" These few aberrations are of minor conse- of national federalism suggested by the author. 
quence, however, in view of the otherwise able Of course, it still remaips a question whether } 

presentation of much valuable information on the people of Switzerland have reached the 
population. Among its other contribu- happy political solution because they delibe 2 
tions the book contains revealing descriptions ately decided to practice national federalism, } 
_ of Chinese data, as in respect to age, marriage, ze: or whether another factor or factors are re- ; 
and occupations, whick should prove highly sponsible for the Swiss way - of life, and multi- 
seful to Occidental scholars, The discussions _ nationalism is just a by-product. The same might 
q 


- 


of historical aspects of China’s population said of the South African situation. A much 
further enhance the value of the volume, more questionable example is that of the Soviet — 
‘Union . The actual power structure and pattern 
‘University of ‘Michigan of relations of the nationalities in that country 
are very controversial subjects. There are those 
_ Nationalities and National Minorities. By Oscar who cite evidence of a totalitarian regime which - 


Janowsky. New York: ruthlessly subjugated the population also in 
Co., 1945. 251 Pp. $2.75. Tespect to its national or cultural freedom. 
a One could hardly think of a more timely topic Ki ‘Again there are others who are willing fully to 
_ than the one discussed by Dr. Janowsky in this” accept the official picture of the happy co- 
book. With the world intent on revising its existence of nationalities within the USSR. The 


political map, the issue of nationalities and their _ Associated Press dispatch of June 26 of this 


incorporation into various state structures is which tells that two autonomous Soviet. 
in the foreground now perhaps more than at Socialist Republics (the Crimean an and the 
any other time, And the area which Dr. Janow- Chechen-Ingush) have been deprived of their 

sky specifically deals ie ee autonomy and many of their inhabitants have 


_ Europe, seems to present the most baffling prob- been resettled in other parts of Russia as punish- 
lems of all. The focal idea of the book is the ment for treachery during the German invasion, 
multi-national state, and it is this type of ‘ does not fit very well into the picture of a com- 
; political and cultural structure that the author — mendable solution of national problems in the 
; finds most suitable for East-Central Europe. — 2 Soviet Union as drawn by Dr. Janowsky. Thus 
g Dr. -_Janowsky draws a sharp line of distinction _ Dr. Janowsky’s plan for multi- national states 
the multi-national state, or ational for East-Central Europe, strictly speaking, 
and the traditional cultural auton- — mains an interesting proposal. With so 
omy plan, or the outright domination by the other plans having failed, it would be interesting 
‘majority. He believes that the multi- -national ; to see it given a fair try. But it does not look 
state is a more effective solution than an inter- ¥ right now as though it would be given a real 
~ national machinery for the protection of minori- me opportunity, unless one is optimistic enough to. 
ng ties, and a more desirable and practical solution interpret the present situation as a ba _ 
than the transfer of populations. To show that free federal nationalism, eae 
federalism is ‘not just a theoretical 
st but. a living reality, Dr. Janowsky de- University of Maryland 
votes a considerable portion of his book to 
description and analysis of three states which, Some Educational Pr in P 
according to him, exemplify this type of or- H. MINano-Garcia. Austin: 
ganization; viz. Switzerland, South Africa and Texas Press, 1945. (Institute of Latin meri- 
‘the Soviet Union. The crucial test for Dr. can Studies, nes, No 
-Janowsky’ s proposal is then, first, whether the price given. 
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interest in public in- in 
“Educational Work to Rural struction” (Pp. 38) may be doubted, particu- 
_ Population of Peru into the Full Functions of larly in view of the fact that it was not before — 
Ss National Life” and “Public Education in 1855 that a department of education was es- 
Peru.” They are printed in both the Spanish tablished, which even then was part of the 
and English Ministry of Justice. The Normal School 
< 
the linguistic difference which isolates the in- 
‘ digenous population from the rest of the people, 7 ae and Lucy H. CROCKER. New. ‘Haven e 
_ in view of the fact that the great majority of ria University Press, 1946. 333 pp. $3.50. Pare Ae 
2 1850, ooo “Indians” speak and understand It is always encouraging when biologists 
fe only aboriginal idioms. Less than two-thirds of medical practitioners discover the importance _ 
all Peruvians over five yous of age speak Span- of sociological factors in health, disease, od 
medical care. Although long accepted sociological 
_ The author describes the twenty Rural Nor- generalizations are invariably set forth as new 


attern mal Schools which were established between discoveries, it is not unusual for the method of 
yuntry 194° and for the presentation and the to be 
those 

which 

Iso in to 800, teachers per year who are is a detailed, recorded 
edom. ; teach Spanish and, in addition to the three R’ S of five years of a significant, carefully planned, 

illy to | elements of agriculture, manual arts, and hy- | vit ete experiment in the practice of health, | 
giene, ~The basic teaching in rural elementary 

The 


- free their home communities families in Peckham neighborhood. 

ube centers—a general tendency in the past— The locale of the study was a uniquely planned — 

and to | induce them instead to make their health center, the architecture of which was 
_ superior knowledge available for the improve- designed to use the factor of visibality and 2 ea 
ment of local living conditions. Adult education, — fi terior design so as to facilitate the a ss 

Brigades and School Patronages are 


the benefits of leisure t 
1940, only of tthe t ‘total population 
in 


‘of age over appears too low. social phenomena, ‘with’ not a single 

a n his second paper the author gives a useful D reference to Hobbes or Spencer. When —_ 
summary of the new organization of public - analogies become a basis for the social theory 
_ instruction ir Peru according to the Organic developed, the danger, or at best the uselessness, 
Law of 1941. Scant attention is paid to the of biological- rary analogies becomes apparent. 3 
tremendous problems with which this program For xample, here the authors are speaking of 
has to cope, such as the extremely high rate concept of community 

demographic dispersion, with a considerable part 


Its ‘characteristic is ‘that it is th 
of the population living in places with less than asturd functional organisation in society, ae 


50 inhabitants, topographic difficulties, inade- rings its own intrinsic impetus to ordered growth 


quacy of transportation, lack of qualified teach-— and development. In our understandirg, ‘ commun- 
ers, and deeply rooted deficiencies of public __ ity’ is built up of homes linked with soviety through pe 
administration. The author’s statement that — a functional zone of mutuality. _As it grows, in mu- 


“from the outset > the re blican riod was  tuality of synthesis it determines its own anatomy 
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“AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIC AL REVIEW 


and physiology, according to biological law A paar introduction to the respondent, and 2 


_ community is thus a specific ‘organ’ of the body of methods of establishing rapport. The general 


_ Society and is formed of living and growing cells approach is to give the interviewer practical — 


—the homes of which it is composed. (p. 292) 
knowledge of the physiology and pathology avoid | biasing 
of the human body has been based. Perhaps this yi by his introduction. The section includes dis- 


sg ‘cellular’ concept which we have taken as our pre- | cussions of the most common questions which ¥ 


- mise—of the family-functioning-through-its home— respondents ask about polling procedures and 
will prove to be the basis for the growth of a Sci- s 
ence of the Living structure of Society. (p. 298) — chapter on asking the questions emphasizes that 
__ The authors are apparently oblivious to soci- 4 in order to have comparability of interviews, 
eee ological works on the family from LePlay on. y all questions must be asked exactly as they are 
None is referred to and such statements as the worded and in their proper sequence. All ques- 
lev fo'lowing will draw a smile from the sociologist: 4 tions are carefully pretested for wording before 
 “Vhe mere fact, therefore, of basing any or- iS being sent to the field. Under the | chapter en- 
ganization on the family- -organism as a unit, titled “Obtaining The Response” | both fixed- q 
implies a new and unique orientation in modern alternative and open or “free answer” types of 
society.” (p. 1. questions are discussed. Various examples of 
Of significance to specialists in health educa- good and bad probing for complete answers are 
_ tion are the following conclusions: “. . . health” discussed and techniques are des -d for 
can only come forth from mutuality of action handling “don’t know” and partial ansyw. This 
within a society sufficiently mixed and -vatied chapter is particularly well done and piovides 
eae provide for the needs of mind and spirit as __ the interviewer with several techniques which he - 
oe well as of body.” (p. 6). And again: “So health can use to get complete yet unbiased answers. 
does not demand education of the individual nor In the next group of chapters on sampling there _ 
educi tion of the populace—the two accepted a discussion of the principles of random strati- 
- and popular methods—but education — of the fied sampling. The interviewer is given sugges- a 
: family « as a live functioning organism. js ' (p. 122) tions for selecting a random sample and is told — 
Fs This project has been a controlled sociological — how to get the correct proportion of people in 
experiment in every sense of the term, and it is the age, sex, and economic groups. The last — 
i =< only unfortunate that well trained sociologists section on “Special Problems” takes up such j 


were not on the staff to see that the accumu- topics as collecting factual data and — 


= lated body of social theory, meager as it ad- of questionnaires. There is also a bibliography a 
mittedly is, could be utilized. Perhaps, however, on public opinion polling 
the freshness of approach of the project m might The material in the book is well organized — 
have been thereby lost. presented in a simple and interesting 
is fully illustrated at all points and 


University of North Carolina contains many practical hints to the interviewer. 
It will prove to be a valuable book to use as 
for National Opinion Re- basis for training survey interviewers. 4 
searc enter, aiversity or enver, 7945. CHARLES 
This book is a manual for the NORC inter- 
viewing staff and since it is intended to be used 


Youth, M 1 Parenthood. By D. 


considerable space is taken up with topics and a Rocxwoop and Mary N. Forp. New York: 


procedures peculiar to that organiza- Wiley and Sons, 1945. ‘Pp. 
tion. Much of the material, however, is applic- $3.00. (Cloth) 
book is a of a ‘study of the atti- 

= other types of surveying. The section entitled tudes of 364 university junior and senior onl 
Ri: toe To Get A Good Interview” (Chapters 4 de dents toward sex and courtship, marriage, per 
and Chapter 13 on asking for factual data enthood, and separation and divorce. 
; are’ particularly useful to survey interviewers in 4 students were predominantly Protestants, be- 5g 
_ general. The section on “How To Get A Good - Jonged to sororities and fraternities, and were — 
Interview” discussions of of from cities and from -born 


interviewers for that organization, 


answers to these questions are suggested. The Di 
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and courtship: questions included items the assistance rendered by the state and 
sex education, premarital sex standards and provincial governments, touching 
practices, petting, and premarital physical ex- - dentally municipal, church, and private chari- 
-aminations. Marriage questions dealt with cer- ties,” which latter have been fairly thoroughly — 
tain preferences such as age difference between | ‘considered by Martin- -Doisy in the four- — 
- marital partners, time between graduation and encyclopaedic treatise, , Dictionnaire d’ économie — 
marriage, and intelligence, religious faith, and charitable (edited by the Abbe ‘Migne, ‘Paris, 
| education of financé; economic items relative ee 1855- 5-1864) and by Leon Lallemand in his four- Ss 


4 


iews, financial help from parents, income, savings, and volume Histoire de la charité (Paris 1902-1912). 
y are whether or not married women should work; In preparing his manuscript, the author spent 
and whether the husband or wife is most re- the summer of 1937 in the Archives og il 
A _ sponsible for the success of a marriage. The and the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. Again — 
authors assumed that the students’ future pa- in late July, 1939, he returned to France, ex- 
rental attitudes would be reflected in their ~ pecting | to do thirteen months of further in- 
4 answers to questions on the preferred sex of the vestigation on leave in that country, but as has 
first child, spacing of children, contraceptives, been the case with so many scholars working in 7S 


adoption, ‘and desired number ‘of children. On Europe in recent years, the outbreak of war 
the problem of divorce and separation the ques- sent him back to the Library of Congress where ee 


P tions were whether or not an unhappy marriage he spent some months at work on printed n 
vides should be maintained for the sake of the sources there. Additionally, he explored in 
ch he the conditions under which a spouse connection the resources of a large number of __ 
wers, would be justified in seeking a divorce » the _ outstanding university libraries in the United ae 
there _ willingness of the subject to marry a divorced - States. He expresses the view that “it was with © _ : 
trati- 4 person, and whether or not an ex- ex-wife s should the keenest regret” that he “forewent his year ie) 
igges- the French archives, and he feels confident 
s told A comparison of the answers to the above that he would have plowed a deeper furrow with me : 
le in - questions by students in a marriage course with the additional archival material than it has pee 
at answers of nonmarriage course students showed to do without it. 
such few significant differences. Differences between 
sting schools and divisions of the also were “toy of the eighteenth century points to the 
raphy edible “that the government found it more than 


ae the extended treatment given them. The signifi- were present in such great numbers, and who 
cant findings tend to be subordinated to a mass a were in such large measure a problem created © 
of insignificant details. The primary value of the by the oppressive rule of the absolute, regal and 
study i is that it is based on research. Boek * extravagant monarchies of Louis XIV, XV and 
J. LOCKE XVI, the latter of which went under ‘amid the 
University of Southern California reverberations of the French Revolution (1789- 
1795). This also was the century in which the 
_ Government A: Assistance in Eighteenth-Century i Physiocrats ‘came forward to extoll the virtues — 
France. By SHELBY T. Durham, of agriculture, the peasantry groaning under 
N.C.: Duke Press, 1946. 496 PP. excessive and iniquitous taxation, and of laissez 


$6. faire as a relief against the tyrannies of mercan- 
This volume is the work of a professional _tilism. So, one of the principal relief measures a 
ay ‘historian, who at the time the study was made bi to which the author gives attention is that of | 


was on the faculty of Duke University but is ~ famines, more or less throughout the entire 
now professor of history at the ‘University of period. Other types of governmental assistance 
Kentucky. The book is of interest to the soci- 
ologist, primarily to those in the field of public and prevention, epizootics (animal plagues such “Sass 


considered are flood relief and control, fire relief 

welfare, because even in French, no as rinderpest), the bubonic plague of 1720-1 723%, 
study has appeared treating the entire field de aid to hospitals, asylums, foundling children, to oe 

4 government assistance to the needy in France in a families in need, to charity workshops, to dete 
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work the is man on the street the ‘nature and 
as the footnotes and bibliography ‘our democratic ideals, and of the falsity of 
cate. The material is presented in readable form many of our prejudices. Accordingly, he began a 
and with considerable interest-carrying power. to assist with the compilation of these articles, — 
As background material for the growing number he approved the selection included in this vol- 4 
of those in the field of public welfare, the con- ume, and himself edited the first twelve befor 
offers much of suggestive ‘value for the death intervened. 
present time. As historical material, illuminating cl The papers in this collection are _ grouped — & 
eo significant phase of modern European history es under three headings. The first, entitled “Race,” A _ 
the important eighteenth century, the volume includes articles on prejudice, class conscious-. 3 
makes its most contribution. ness, Jews, “Aryans,” racism, and the Negro. 
He hammers the thoughts that “the existence 
of Virginia of any pure race with special endowments 
4 a myth, as is the belief that there are 
Race and Democratic Society. By FRANZ Boas. all of whose members are foredoomed to eternal _ - 
New York: J. J. Augustin Publisher, 1945 _ inferiority,’ and that “the behavior of an 
219 pp. $2.50. individual is determined not by his racial af- 
‘This volume ‘contains thirty-three filiation, but by the character of his 
a from the pen of the late Franz Boas. _ Some a and his cultural environment.” The second sec- 
entitled “Units of Man,” and includes 


earliest, on “The Negro i in Africa,” division, “Democratic Society,” includes 
taken from The Ethical Record of 1904, and on patriotism, - social justice, intellectual free- _ 
the latest, on “Class Consciousness,” from The dom, education, schools, universities, and the ae 
Christian Register of 1943. These writings thus role of the scientist in democratic society. In 
mirror the mind of Professor Boas over a span > these essays he insists that “our minds mast 
of approximately forty years; and, while some remain free, if for no other reason but that — 

4 changes and development are in evidence, for- free’ minds | are needed for the solution of our 


a — he most part they show a remarkable con- "problems, ” and “a moral obligation to enlighten re 
*, aoe sistency. The author early in his life fixed his the minds of the people rests on scientists and te 
_ mind upon the principles of democracy and educators, to impress the millions whom they A 


freedom, he im- reach by the spoken and written word, that the 


Were writen as popular statements on current thought: by authoritarian commands" or by 
s for The Nation, The World Tomorrow, tolerant majorities.” 

Dial, Forum, and Asia ; but the others were Sociologists who know Boas’s scholarly con- 

_ personal letters, radio talks, class lectures, com- tributions to our understanding — of race cand 

_ mencement addresses, and letters to New York culture will find nothing new in these pages, 
et newspapers. When it was proposed that writings — _ but these papers were not written, and this 2 
of this type be brought together in a book, Pro- | < compilation not made, for such persons. The = 

j us fessor Boas evinced no great enthusiasm and purpose of this collection is “to bring light and 
remarked to the editor, “I really think you are truth to the people in the fundamental matters © 
wasting your time. I do not believe the publica- that actually govern their ” The 


tion of these papers is of sufficient importance.’ its function ‘ 


4 st Before his death in 1942, however, and large 
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